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Details AreGiven Plans for Reorganization 
Of Sliding-scale 


Duties on Su gar 


Mr. Smoot Explains Pro- 
posal Being Drafted for | 
Submission to 
Senate. 


Substitute Sought 
For House Provision 


Minimum Duty of One Cent and 
Maximum of Three Cents 
With Differential in Favor 
Of Cuba Sought. 


Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, made public August 2 the details 
of the siting scale method for imposing 
duties on sugar, which he has placed 
before the Committee f - inclusion in the 
tariff measure being drafted for submis- 
sion to the Senate August 19. 

The sliding scale, as proposed by Sena- 


tor Smoct and providing a minimum of | 


one cent and a maximum of 3 cents per 


pound with a differential of 20 per cent 
in favor of Cuba, would be expected, 
he stated orally, to replace the 
fixed rates of House bill (H. R. 2667). 
Hearings have been scheduled on the pro- 
posal for August 7 


7. 
Conference Is Planned. 


The tariff situation generally will be 
the subject of a conference over the 
week-end between President Hoover and 
Senator Smoot. The chairman of the 
Finance Committee, it was stated orally 
August 2, will accompany Mr. Hoover 
on his week-end trip to a fishing camp 
at Rapidan, Va. 

Senator Smoot declared that he 
wished he could find a method for fixing 
the price of the sugar but that the slid- 
ing scale provided a method of stabiliz- 
ing the price. The object of the scale, 
he said, is to accord tariff protection 
to the domestic producers of sugar up to 
the point of a price of six cents, net, 
for refined sugar, on the basis of the 
»wvholesale market at New York. He said 
he does not expect sugar to advance 
above six cents wholesale and that at 
present sugar is the only commodity in 
the world selling at cost. 


Cuba Determines Price. 

The world price of sugar, he asserted, 
has nothing to do with the price of sugar 
brought into the United States. It is 
Cuba, he added, that determines the 
price for the United States. He said 
there is no margin of profit now and 
that nobody should complain of six cent 
sugar. “The retailer,” he contended, 
“sells sugar without profit; it is the only 
commodity that the consumer gets at 
costs.” 

The revenue that would be derived un- 


der the sliding scale, according to Sena- | 


tor Smoot, would be about the same as 
under existing law. 

The Senator took occasion to point out 
that no country in the history of the 
world ever has transacted the business 
the United States is transacting today. 
He said the tariff revenue for this fiscal | 
year to date is running ahead of a year | 
ago by a substantial margin of increase. 


Passed Over Beverage Schedule. 

The majority membership of the Fi-| 
mance Committee, August 2, completed 
the consideration of Schedule 7, dealing 
with agriculture, and temporarily passed 
over, without consideration, Schedule 8, 
on spirits, wines and other beverages. | 
The latter schedule was skipped because 
Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of California, 
present at the morning session, was 
called away. He is chairman of the sub- | 
committee on that schedule. 

Schedule 9, covering cotton manufac- 
tures, one of the larger schedules in the 
pending bill, was taken up. Senator | 
Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chairman of the 
Committee, announced that the majority 
would not hold any meeting August 3°but 
that it would have a night session| 
August 5. 

Several other sliding scales have been | 
proposed to the Committee as substi- | 


Of Infantry to Be Studied | 


Depart 


ment of War to Test Belief That More Powerful 


Fighting Unit Can Be Developed With 
Additional Automatic Weapons. 


Plans for the reorganization of the 
Infantry with possibly the addition 
of automatic weapons will be studied at 
Fort Benning, Ga., this summer and fall, 
the Department of War announced 
August 2, 

Since the war the Infantry machine 
|guns have been increased 50 per cent, 
|but it is believed that a more powerful 
| fighting power unit may be developed by 
\the use of more machine guns. The an- 
|nouncement follows in full text: 
| In an effort to produce the maximum 
|of striking power and of sustained effort, 
without losing mobility or increasing 
vulnerability, experimentation looking to 
the reorganization ef the war strength 
Infantry battalion will take place at Fort 
Benning, Ga, this summer and fall. These 
|experiments will test out two types of 
organization and if time permits, possibly 
|others. Decision as to the changes in 
|the other components of the division will 
follow the conclusion as to the type of 
battalion organization best suited to our 
\Infantry. Under the supervision of the 
Infantry Board, the 29th Infantry, sta- 
tioned at The Infantry School, Fort 


Benning, Ga., will conduct the «battalion | 
This regiment, one battalion in- | 
active, is at present organized on a war) 


tests. 


strength basis in accordance with the 
organization tables in 1929. The experi- 
mental battalions will be formed in turn 


by breaking up temporarily other units | 


of the regiment. 

The present organization of the Infan- 
try Division was adopted after the World 
War based on the studies at that time. 
Since ‘then Infantry machine guns have 
been increased 50 per cent. Further ex- 
perimentation and study have brought 
forth the belief that by using additional 
existing automatic weapons and equip- 
ment, a more powerful fighting unit can 
be developed. The experiments to be 
conducted during this summer and fall 
are aimed at finding an organization 
which, without decreasing mobility or 
increasing vulnerability, will take full 
advantage of existing weapons and 
equipment and thereby develop the maxi- 
mum striking power, increase the ability 
to make a long sustained effort, and 
make possible a more tenacious holding 
of the ground gained. Reorganization 
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Daily Average Output 


Of Crude Oil in June 
Attained New Record 


Total Production Was Slight- 
ly Under Level of May 


Owing to Shortness 
Of Month. 


A new high level in the average daily 
production of crude petroleum in the 
United States was recorded in June, 1929, 
with a daily average of 2,780,000 bar- 
rels, it is stated in a repert issued August 
2 by the Department of Commerce. To- 
tal production in June was 83,403,000 
barrels, which was not quite as large as 
|in May because of a shorter month, it 
was stated. 

The feature of the month was the in- 
creased output of the Santa Fe Springs, 
Calif., field, in which the average daily 
production showed an increase of 30 per 
cenf over that of May. 

Record for Daily Output. 

Full text of a summary of the report 
follows: 

According to reports received by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
| merce, the production of crude petroleum 
in the United States during June, 1929, 
amounted to 83,403,000 barrels, a daily 
average of 2,780,000 barrels. Because of 
the short month, the total did not quite 
reach that of May, but the daily average 


represented a new high level. 
Developments in California featured 





| the month and were largely responsible 


for the increase in daily average produc- 
tion of the country. Continued success 
in exploiting, and uncovering new sands 
in the Santa Fe Springs, Calif., field was 
the chief cause underlying the increase 
in daily average production in that State 
from 775,900 barrels in May to 820,900 
barrels in June. 
Stocks Increase in June. 

Although the daily average production 
in Texas also increased in June, the State 
fell from first to second place in favor 
of California by a margin of ony 300 
barrels in daily output. Oklahoma fell 
off, but Kansas, ranking fourth in out- 
put, registered a small increase in daily 
average production. With the notable 


| exception of Michigan, the majority of 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 





‘niel of Gotenburg. 


New Tanker Warms Cargo 
With Electrical Heater 


A tank ship designed to transport la- | 


tex or cocoanut oil and heated electric- 


ally to keep the cargo at the tempera- | 
| ture at which it was loaded, has been 
designed by a Swedish shipping com- | 


pany, the Department of Commerce was 
advised August 2 by the American Con- 
sul at Colombo, Ceylon. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

A new type of vessel, named the “Na- 
gara,” has been designed by the Aktie- 
botaget, Svenska Ostasisistiska Kompa- 
The ship is fitted 
with specially built tanks, electrically 
heated so as to carry latex or cocoanut 
oil in bulk to any climate in exactly the 
same temperature and condition as when 
loaded.. On regent trial. trips she made 
a speed of 14 knots. 


Means of Reducing 


Lumber Loss Shown 


Damage From Sap Stain Said 
To Reach $85,000,000 
Total Annually. 


Lumber losses aggregating $85,000,000 
a year, resulting from sap stain damage 
may be materially reduced by simple pre- 
ventive measures, it was stated August 
2 by the Director of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Axel H. Ox- 
holm. The full text of the statement 
follows: 


These losses result not only from im- 
proper handling and storing of logs, but 
also from faulty methods of air season- 
ing, storing and transporting of lumber. 

As its contribution to efforts now un- 
der way to reduce these losses, the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization 
has issued « bulletin, “Sap Stains of 
Lumber and Their Prevention.” This 
bulletin, the most complete treatise of 
its kind ever published, was written by 
Dr. Ernest E. Hubert, professor of for- 
estry in charge of the forest products 
research laboratory, University of ldaho, 
an outstanding authority on the subject. 

It gives in nontechnical language prac- 
tical information on the various types 
of sap stain, tells how to identify these 
stains and details the practices to be 
followed to reduce the damage from sap 
stain in lumber. While primary em- 
phasis is laid on the fact that the prac- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 
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Higher Rates Sought 
On Grain Suspended 


I. C. C. Defers Application of | 
Schedules to March, 1930. | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered the suspension of schedules, 
making certain increases in rates for 
the interstate transportation of grain, 
filed by the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific, in Supplement No. 36 to No. 
C-11528, and by the St, Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway Company, in No. 9059, it 
was announged August 2. 

_ The proposed schedules stated new in- 
dividual and joint rates and charges and 
new individual and joint regulations and 
practices affecting such rates and/| 
charges, 

The order of the Commission was the 
second supplemental order in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No, 3321, 
Grain and Grain Products, Carloads, 
Transited at St. Houis, Mo. and Re- 
shipped to Central Eastern Points, 

The Commission ordered that it, upon 
complaint, but without formal ‘pleading, 
enter upon a hearing concerning the 
lawfulness of certain of the rates, | 
charges, regulations and practices. The | 
schedules were to become effective on Au- 
gust 17, and the Commission has sus- 
perMed them until March 17, 1930, un-' 
ips otherwise ordered, 








Mailer of Retailers in The Netherlands 


Exceeds Proportion of Most Countries 


‘Total Is Increased by Cooperative Shops, Direct-to-pur- 


chaser Outlets and Numerous Chain Stores. 


The number of retail stores in The!homeland and distant eastern colonies. 


Netherlands is proportionally greater 
than in most countries, for, in addition 
to individual shopkeepers, there are co- 
operative establishments, manufacturer- 
direct-to-purchaser outlets, and numerous 


chain stores, the Assistant Commercial 
Attache at The Hague, Paul S. Guinn, 
stated in a review of merchandising: in 
The Netherlands just made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the review follows: 
The Netherlands, though small in area 


|and population, presents a number of 


factors of interest and importance to the 
exporter or trader desirous of securing 
distribution in the country. The custo- 
mary retail outlets are extensive in num- 
ber; chain and department stores are 
well established, cooperative societies are 
strongly intrenched, and joint purchas- 
ing agencies, premiums and similar aids 
to selling, installment buying, and other 
elements enter into any analysis of the 
domestic situation. In addition, the coun- 
try’s position as a.colonial power neces- 
sitates a consideration of the merchan- 
dising link which exists between the 


On,an area of 12,213 square miles, The 
Nethérlands had a population estimated 
in January, 1928, at 7,625,938, classified 
broadly into those engaged in or depend- 
ent upon (a) manufacturing, fabricating, 
and construction, (b) agriculture, (c) 
transport and trade. The number of 
families is calculated at 1,694,653 of 4.5 
persons each. 

The largest centers of population are 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, The Hague, 
Utrecht, and Groningen; the first two 
have direct shipping communications with 
the @cean. Numerous other thriving and 
active cities and towns are located over 
the whole country. In all there are six 
cities of over 100,000 population, and 
eight others of over 50,000. In the two 
adjoining Provinces of North and South 
Holland, located along the North Sea, 
are 3,312,916 people, or practically 44 
per cent of the entire population. Dis- 
tances over the whole country are limited, 
and practically all points are within 
easy reach of one another, 

Of the 1,719,376 persons assessed for 
income tax over the fiscal year 1927-28, 
over 41 per cent (712,293) fell within 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 6.] 


Device Lowers Mail 
From Moving Plane 


wiss Parachute Opened in Mid- | 
air by Means of Watch. 


| A Swiss engineer is said to have in- | 
vented an apparatus which will permit 
delivery of small packages of mail from 
a plane in flight, according to a report 
to the Department of Commerce from | 
its Berne office. The Department’s state- 
ment, issued August 2, follows in full | 
| text: 

The apparatus consists of an aluminum 
shell equipped with a precision watch. 
A waterproof sack is attached under the | 
shell, and at the top of the shell a small 
parachute lies folded in a frame. The| 
weight of the apparatus is 3.6 kilograms. | 








is to be dropped the pilot may adjust 
the precision watch according to the in- 


carrier overboard. 

The carrier falls like a dead weight 
until about 100 meters above the earth, 
when the watch’ releases the parachute 
and the package lands slowly at the spot 
aimed at. A larger model of the appa- 
ratus has been developed which will per- 
mit lowerage of weight up to 66 pounds. 

A third type of apparatus invented by 
the same inventor is called a luminary 
chute. The parachute is attached to a 
sky rocket, which is lowered to earth and 
lighted upon contact with the earth. A 
light of 50,000 candle-power is produced | 
and maintained for some time. 


Heart Disease Led 
List of Causes of 


Death During 1928 


Rate Was 228 Out of 100,- 


It can carry a weight of 4 kilograms. | 
When flying over the point at which mail | 


dications on the altimeter and throw the | 





000, With Mortality In- 
creasing, Health Serv- 
ice States. 


Heart disease leads the list as the 
cause of deaths in 1928 with a mortality 
|of 228 persons out of every 100,000, the 
United States Public Health Service an- 
nounced in a staté®ient,August. 2, 

The other leading causes of death in 
1928 were kidney disease, causing 106 
fatalities out of every 100,000 popula- 
tion, cancer with 105 deaths, and pneu- 
monia with 100. 

But these figures, said the statement, 
do not tell the whole story, because the 
number of deaths from heart disease is 
increasing. During the eight years from 
1917 to 1925, in the registration area of 
the country, the population increased 
about one-third, said the statement, 
while deaths from heart disease practi- 
cally doubled and the number caused by 
heart diseases as a contributing factor 
increased 81 per cent, although the num- 
ber of deaths from all causes increased 
only about one-seventh, 


Causes Are Outlined. 

Faults of personal hygiene, improper 
habits, such as lack of exercise, over- 
indulgence in stimulants, and improper 
food are very conducive to degenerative 
changes in the heart muscie, according 
to the statement. Just how these causa- 
tive factors operate, howeyer, is not ex- 
actly understood. 

The chief factors in the development 
of heart damage are rheumatism and 
the conditions associated with this dis- 
ease, and this very marked association 











clearly indicates the importance of the 
prevention and proper treatment of 
rheumatic affections, which primarily 
9 
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Board to Assess Damage 


Brief Supporting 
Cumberland Dam 


Project Is Filed 


Requested to Grant Appli- 
cation Because of Indus- 
trial Benefit to State. 


Interested Counties 


Ask Favorable Action | 


|Christobal, Canal Zone, and Santiago, | 


Development of Region and 
Furnishing of Employment 
Among Reasons for 
Presenting Petition. 


The Federal Power Commission, in a 
brief filed with the Commission August 
2, is urged to grant the application of 
the Cumberland Hydro-Electric Power 
Company to construct and operate a dam 
and power plant at Cumberland Falls on 
Cumberland River in Kentucky because, 
among other things, it will result in the 
industrial development of that section of 
Kentucky. 

The brief was filed by Stephens & 
Steely, of Louisville, Ky., counsel for 


counties and peopie of Upper Cumber- 
land Valley and the State of Kentucky. 


Counties Urge Grant. 
An official summary of the brief is as 


| follows: 


There is on file with this Commission 
under date of October, 1928, a request 
of the officials of ten mountain counties 
of Kentucky urging the granting of this 
license. Fiscal courts, commercial clubs, 
city officials, bankers and business men 
of the entire Cumberland water shed in 
some torm or other on file with this 
Commission have asked the issual of 
such License. Some of the reasons have 
been stated herein. There are many 
other good reasons neither time nor 
space would permit us to state, but some 
of which are: 


That the first d i f ae 
Suet “Sams gives Us 8 tebe tire value of community property in Cal- 


water lake 35 miles in length, and the 
Fish and Game Commission of Kentucky 
is now. actually constructing, at an “ex: 
pense of $65,000, a fish hatchery on the 
banks of the upper Cumberland and will 
soon be able to stock this large body of 
water with fish. 

That the construction of the one dam 
guarantees others giving 150 miles of 
such lakes and permanent invested cap- 
ital of $100,000,000 and more to remain 
taxable property for State and School 
purposes. 


Employment Discussed. 


That the building of the Cumberland 
Falls dam will employ two or three thou- 
sand men for two years and longer and 
this at a time when there is more unem- 
ployment in the Cumberland Valley than 
has been since the building of the rail- 
roads into that section a generation ago. 

That this development is an important 
factor; in fact, the most important in 
the industrial development of a section 
of the Southern mountains which has in 
it 200,000 citizens of the older stock of 
people who first settled the United States. 

That Cumberland Falls is now inacces- 
sible, but this development guarantees a 
good, hard-surfaced road with concrete 
or steel bridge over the top of the dam 
and that this with the lake makes acces- 
sible not only the Falls, but the entire 
Cumberland River gorge, in many re- 
spects more scenic than the Falls itself. 

That, last, this development brings to 
the State and section the divine plan of 
giving the greatest good to the greatest 
number of people. 

We respectfully ask and confidently ex- 
pect that this Commission will issue the 
final license for the project in which our 
people are so profoundly interested. 


From Smelter in Canada| Aviation Inquiries 


The International Joint Commission | 
has announced that scientists of both the | 


Increase in Volume 


United States and Canada have been ap- | New Section in Department of 


pointed to determine the extent of dam- | 


age to American forestry and crops by 
the smelter erected at Trail, British Co- 
lumbia, by Canadian interests. - Fumes 


from the smelter are said to have dam- 
aged property in the State of Washing- 
ton. The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

The scientists appointed are: Dr. R. 
Newton, of Alberta University; Prof. F. 
G. Miller, University of Idaho; Prof. G. 
H. Duff, plant physiologist of Toronto 
University, and Dr. A. T. Strahorn, agron- 
omist, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 


Complete 
ews Summary 
.. . of every article in 


| this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the con- 
| venience of the reader. 


'|| Turn to Back Page 





Commerce Necessitated. 


The Aeronautic Branch of the De- | 
partment of Commerce received 3,902 | 
specific requests for aeronautical infor- | 


mation in July, it was announced Au- 
gust 2 by Clarence M. Young, Director 
of Aeronautics. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 


To facilitate replies to these inquir- | 


ies which are being received in steadily 
increasing volume from all 
United States, the Aeronautics Branch 


of the Department has organized a Sta- | 


tistics and Distribution Section under 
the supervision of Harry H. Blee, 
Chief of the Division of Airports and 
Aeronautic Information. 

This Section of the Commerce De- 
partment whose function it is to collect 
and disseminate aeronautic information, 
now maintains a complete library of 399 
volumes; it indexes 149 publications, 
catalogs all available aeronautical doc- 


uments, and publishes bulletins on 21) 


different aviation subjects of outstand- 


ing interest to the industry and to the} 


public at large. 


Among the Aeronautics Bulletins 


available on request from the Depart- | 


ment of Commerce are: (a) Civil Aero- 
nautics in the United States, (2) Con- 
struction of Airports, (3) Aeronautics 
Trade Directory, (4) Report of Airway 
Marking Committee, (5) Airports and 
Landing Fields, (6) List of all Aeronau- 
tical Publications, (7) Air Commerce 
Regulations, (8) Airway Map of the 
United States, (9) Operating Air Trans- 
port Routes in the United States, and 
(10) Airway Strip Maps. 

Additional publications which can be 
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| Chicago-San Francisco route is the 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS 7HE RIGHT OF DissENT From ANY AGTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONGRESS Is IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED. 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 3, 1929 


Sntered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Air Mail Contracts 
Cover 22,552 Miles 


| Contracts and Schedules of Post | 


Offices Are Listed. 


There are 22,552 miles of air 


States Post Office, according to a sta- 


| tistical report of the Post Office Depart- | 


ment made public August 1. The report 
lists schedules of all routes to date. 

The mileage of air routes operated iv 
the continental United States amounted 


countries on 8,747 miles. 
The longest line of air mail is between 


Chile. The 


long- 


This line covers 3,071 miles. 


est in the United States, covering 
miles. The Chicago-Dallas line is 
miles and the Los Angeles-Seattle 
covers 1,141 miles. 


1,059 
route 


The air route from Miami via Christo- 


bal, to Curacao, Dutch West Indies, is 
2,964 miles long 

Air mail is carried from the United 
States into Mexico, Canada, Porto Rico, 
Nassau, and Cuba. 


Review of Tax Cases 


By Supreme Court 


Opposed in Briefs. 


Department of Justice De-| 


fends Finding as to Com- 
munity Property in 
California. 


The Government has just filed two 
briefg in opposition to the issuance of 
writs of certiorari by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in two cases involv- 
ing Federal Revenue Acts. ‘ 

In the case of Henshaw, et al. v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, No. 181, 
the question arises as to whether the en- 


fornia should be yingluded in the gross 
estate of tlie deceased ‘husband for es- 
tate tax purposes under Sections 401 and 
402 of the Revenue Act of 1921. 


Status of Community Estate. 


The brief states that William G. Hen- 
shaw died on March 2, 1924, leaving a 
last will and testament, which was duly 
probated March 20, 1924, in the Superior 
Court of California. In 1886 the de- 
ceased had married, the brief states, and 
from that time until his death he lived 
with his wife in the State of California. 

The entire community property, which 
had been acquired prior to November 23, 
1921, was valued at $5,334,898.46 at the 
death of the husband. The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue assessed 
against the estate a deficiency based 
upon a tax on the entire value of the 
community property. if 

Both the Board of Tax Appeals and the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit have affirmed the Commissioner’s 
action. The petitioner now seeks to have 
the Supreme Court review the decision 
by means of a writ of certiorari. 


Entire Property in Estate. 


In answer to the petitioner’s conten- 
tion that one-half of the property, which 
under the law of California ,goes to the 
wife, should not be included in the hus- 
band’s gross estate, the Government 
brief takes the position that the identical 
question has been definitely settled by 
the decision of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit in the case 
of Talcott v. United States, 23 F. (2d) 
897, in which the Court held that the en- 
tire value of the community property in 
California should be included in the 
gross estate of the deceased husband. 

Effect of Waivure. 

The other brief is in opposition to 
the issuance of a writ of certiorari by 
the Supreme Court to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit to 
review the decision of the latter court 


jin the case of The Greylock Mills v. 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue, No. 
182. 

The Government brief summarizes the 
questions involved in this case to be: 
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‘Cadmium Production | 


Was Larger in 1928 


| Producers’ Reports Show Ad. | 


vance of 75 Per Gent Over 1927, 


The production of metallic cadmium in 
the United States in 1928 amounted to 


| 1,875,896 pounds, valued at $1,144,297, 


as reported by producers to the United 
States Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Comnterce, The Depattment’s statement, 
issued August 2, follows in full text: 
This is an increase of 75 per cent in 
quantity over the production of 1,074,654 
pounds in 1927. There were 233,101 


| pounds of cadmium, valued at $128,901, 


imported into the United States during 
1928, compared with 22,400 pounds, 
valued at $13,172 in 1927. No imports 
of this metal were recorded for 1926. 

In: addition to metallic cadmium, do- 
mestic manufacturers reported some pro- 
duction of the following cadmium com- 
pounds in 1928: Cadmium _§ sulphide, 
cadmium sulphate, cadmium hydrate, cad- 
mium oxide, and cadmium lithopone. The 
estimated cadmium content of cadmium 
compounds produced was 240,000 pounds, 
valued at $228,013, in 1928, compared 
with 229,000 pounds, valued at $191,051, 
in 1927. 


1,931 | 


*“STOHERE must never be any- 


thing narrow, selfish, illiberal 


or exclusive in the views of the 
United States or its Government 
on ay subject whatsoever.” 


Zachary Taylor, 
President of the United States, 
. 1849—1850 


YEARLY INDEX 
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‘Number of Aliens. 


Preceding Fiscal Year 
Shown for 12 Months 
Ended in June. 


[to 13,805. Mail is carried into other | 18,127 Were Denied 


_ Entry During Period 


Figures for Final Month Were 
| Slightly Above Those for 
| Corresponding Time 

In 1928. 


Fewer immigrant aliens were admitted 
to the United States during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, than in any fiscal 
year for the past 10 years, according to 
a statement made public on August 2 
by the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration, Harry E. Hull. 

The total number of immigrant aliens 


| admitted te this country in the fiscal 


year ended June 30 was 279,678, as com- 
| pared with 307,255 in the preceding year, 
a drop of 27,577, or 9 per cent. 

The statement, in full text, foilows: 

In June last, 39,623 aliens, 22,490 im- 
| migrant and 17,133 non-immigrants, were 
admitted to the United States. Alien de- 
partures this month included 4,881 emi- 
grants and 20,822 non-emigrants, a to- 
tal of- 25,703. Aliens admitted during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, to- 
taled 479,327, a decrease of 21,304, or 
4.3 per cent, as compared with the pre- 
vious year. Alien departures also de- 
creased, the number dropping from 274,- 
356 in the fiscal year 1928 to 252,498 in 
1928, or 21,858. The net increase to the 
alien population of the country was-prac- 





tically the same for both years, being - 


226,275 for 1928 and 226,829 for 1929. 


Lowest Since 1919. 


The number of immigrant aliens ad- 
mitted during the past fiscal year was 
279,678, as against 307,255 for the pre- 
ceding year, a decrease of 27,577, or 9 
per cent. “The tétal for 1929" was- the 
lowest since 1919 when 141,132 immi- 
grants entered the country. The de- 
crease for the past year was largely con- 
fined to three countries, namely: Irish 
Free State, Canada, and Mexico. Immi- 
gration' from the Irish Free State 
dropped from 24,544 in 1928 to 17,672 in 
1929, or 28 per cent; from Canada it 
dropped from 73,154 to 64,440, or 12 per 
cent; and from Mexico from 59,016 to 
40,154, or 32 per cent. There was an in-. 
crease from nearly all of the other coun- 
tries, particularly from England, Scot- 
land, and Sweden, the total immigrants 
from all Europe being 158,513 in 1928 
and 158,598 in 1929. 

Aliens debarred during the year num- 
bered 18,127, or 3.6 per cent of the 497,- 
454 applicants at all ports. The per- 
centage of rejections at the seaports 
was only six-tenths of 1 per cent; it was. 
still smaller at the port of New York 
where 300,467 aliens sought admission, 
of whom 939 were debarred, or three de- 
nied admission out of every 1,000 appli- 
ecants. Aliens deported this year under 
warrant proceedings totaled 12,908. The 
largest number of these deportees were 
sent to Mexico, 5,481 going to that coun- 
try, while 4,227 went to Europe, 2,185-to 
Canada, 370 to Asia, 308 to the West In- 
dies, 235 to Central and South America; 
and 102 to the other countries. 


146,918 Charged to Quota. 

Of the 479,327 aliens admitted during 
the past fiscal year, 146,918 came in un- 
der the Immigration Act of 1924 as im- 
migrants charged to the quota; 101,007 
as returning residents; and 97,251 as na- 
tives of nonquota countries, principally 
Canada and Mexico. Temporary visitors 
for business or pleasure and transits 
numbered 92,086; and husbands, wives 
and children of American citizens, 30,313. 
The others included 1,898 students, 1,262 
ministers and professors, and their wives 
and children, and 8,602 of the miscella- 
neous classes. Of the 146,918 quota im- 
migrants admitted last year, 123,095, or 
83.8 per cent, entered at New York, 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.) 





Better Pineapples 


| 


Change in Fruit Export Possi- 
bilities May Be Effected. 


An important step toward the develop- 
ment of fruit growing in Panama may 
| be effected as a result of distribution of 
several thousand cuttings of red Spanish 
pineapple recently experimented with in 
the plant introduction gardens of the 


Canal Zone, according to a report issued 
August 2 by the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

In the distribution of several thousand 
cuttings of the red Spanish pineapple, 
recently experimented with in the plant 
introduction gardens of the Canal Zone, 
by the Department of Agriculture, a 
vital change in the fruit export possi- 
bilities of Panama may be effected, states’ 
Benjamin Muse, Charge d’Affaires, at 
Panama, in a report submitted to the 
Department of Commerce. : 

Agriculturists believe that the plant 
developed is far superior to any so far 
marketed in this region, including those 
of Monte Lirio and Taboga Is 
fruit handles much better in s 
than any that has been introduced b 
fore. The agronomist in charge of t 

ardens states that it is of excell 

avor and was introduced in Pana 
from Costa Rica, > 





Produced in Panama 


Admitted in Year — 
a Lowest in Decade 


| routes in the Western Hemisphere carry- 


Federal Power Commission ing mail under contract with the United | Decrease of 9 Per Cent Over 
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Inspection Board Finds Most Divisions 
Of Naval Reserve Display Proficiency 


> — secetestlandin enecgtece eS 
| However, it is a general rule that the 
|men are anxious to make an annual 


Suggestions Made 
For Improvements ¢ni‘s; but, under some local business 


| and employment conditions, they are un- 
|able to give up the. necessary time dur- 
|ing the summer months. 
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Executive of Chile and 
Mr. Hoover on Settle- 
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bmits 13 R are brought about by teeth and tonsils|tion. The exercise of a muscle within 
Report Submits ecommen- 


infections. 


dations Designed to In- | 
crease Efficiency. 


The Naval Reserve Inspection Board 
as the result of a study of the Reserve | 
covering a period from October, 1928, to | 
July, 1929, has submitted 13 recommen- 
dations designed to improve the service. | 
The report was submitted by Captain C. | 
4+. Blakely, -president of the Board. 

The full text of the recommendations 
follows: 

In accordance with. reference (a), 
there is submitted herewith the report 
of the Naval Reserve Inspection Board 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, 
with relative standing in efficieicy of 
fleet divisions and battalions, and avia- 
tion divisions and squadrons. 

The Board was engaged in conducting 
inspections of Naval Reserve Units from 
October, 1928, to July, 1929. During this 
period 148 fleet divisions, 35 head-| 
quarters divisions, 28 aviation divisions | 
and 10 aviation headquarters divisions 
were inspected, and 87 cities were 
visited. 


Naval Reserve Appearance 


Said to Show Improvement 

This year is the fourth that the Naval 
Reserve has been organized under the | 
act approved February 28, 1925, and the 
third that the Inspection Board has con- 
ducted inspections. The general appear- 
ance of the Naval Reserve shows im- 
provement and now almost all divisions 
are smart in appearance. Also, it is| 
noted that most divisions, in their mili- | 
tary training, have reached a satisfac- 
tory degree of proficiency. Other fea- 
tures of training having to do with| 
their fitness aboard ship do not appear 
to show progress over last year. The 
inequality in armory and _ instruction 
equipment which was noted last year 
stil] exists, although not in such marked 
degree, and undoubtedly handicapped 
some divisions in acquiring greater effi- 
ciency. Lack of engineering instruction 
equipment is noticeable in most divisions. | 

In those States having a Naval Militia, 
it is usually found that there are more 
suitable armories and better armory | 
equipment than in Statcs not having a 
Naval Militia. The majority of. Naval 
Militia organizations conform to that of 
the Naval Reserve. In some few cases, 
it is noted that officers have a higher 
rank in the Naval Militia than in the 
Naval Reserve. In some instances, these 
officers have appeared in their Naval 
Reserve status wearing their Naval 
Militia rank. 

Attendance on inspection nights con- 
tinued to be generally very good. Inas- 
much as a six weeks’ notice of the in- 
spection date is given, the Board is of | 
the opinion that at least 90-per cent of 
the divisional strength should be present 
at the annual inspection. The Board, in| 
its annual report of last year, announced | 
that it contemplated penalizing severely | 
a unit that did not present a high per-| 
centage of its personnel at inspection. | 
The Board, this year, decided not to give 
a standing to divisions presenting less 
than 40 F-1 men present for inspection. 
Replacement Urged 
Of Shabby Uniforms 

The appearance of the personnel was 
generally most commendable and in, 
many divisions was excellent. However, | 
some few officers, chief petty officers 
and ex-Navy men, the personnel who 
should set a good example, are careless 
in their personal appearance and con- 
tinue to wear shabby uniforms which 
should be replaced. 

It appears to the Board, again this 
year, that the matter of instruction of 
officer personnel requires considerable 
attention. The majority of officers are 
devoting only the weekly drill period to 
reserve duties. Study and instruction 
outside of this period are requisite for 
officers to keep up their professional 
qualifications. 

Classroom instruction has not im- 
proved appreciably over last year. This 
phase is one to which very serious atten- 
tion should be given by all concerned. 
There is need of continued effort to pre- 
sent instruction in such a manner as to 
make it interesting and easily grasped. 
It is thoroughly essential that those offi- | 
cers and men acting as instructors pre- 
pare instruction matter in advance of in- 
struction periods. The Board has noted 
that, in units where the instruction pe- 
riod is made really instructive, the men 
are kept interested and there is rela- | 
tively less turnover. Instruction must 
be graduated to the men’s intelligence 
and previous knowledge and experience. 

There is need of a training course is- 
sued by the Navy Department suitable | 
to the actual conditions found in the! 
Naval Reserve. Some divisions have | 
prepared in part such a course, but the 
time and experience required in such 
preparation is too much to expect of in- 
dividual units. In the opinion of the 
Board, the Naval Reserve Force Study 
Course issued by the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion in 1924 is not suitable for most of 
the personnel found in the Naval 
Reserve. 

Along mobilization lines, there has 
been little, if any, progress noted. That 
greater advance in this important phase 
has not been made is believed to be due | 
to deadwood in the commissioned person- 
nel and higher ratings, poor classroom 
instruction, and, in some cases, to poor 
equipment and drill facilities. 

Heavy Amount 
Of Clerical Work 

Similarily to last year, the Board re- 
ceived many complaints from command- 
ing officers relative to the extensive 
amount of clerical work in connection | 
with a division. A great many units have 
available, in one way or another, the 
services of some one who can devote the 
necessary time to paper work, but in 
many instances this is not the case. 
There is a tendency on the part of the 
commanding officers, who do their own 
paper work, to devote most of the drill 
period to this office work to the detri- 
ment of the efficiency of the division. 

-apart from the annual inspection, the 
Board believes that much benefit would 
accrue to the Reserve organization if 
there were unannounced inspections by 
the representatives of the district com- 
mandants referred to in Naval Reserve 
Regulations, Paragraph H-2721. 

There was a wide variation in cruising | 
attendance, some divisions cruising less 
than 50 per cent, other divisions com- 
plaining because they were not allowed | 
to cruise their entire complement of 55. ' 

r 





| considered 


| battalion 


| The Board is of the opinion that all 


divisions of a given battalion should 
cruise in the same class of vessel. This 


| would simplify training, administration | 


and remove a source of discontent. ; 
The Board again desires to emphasize 
the importance to the Reserve organiza- 


tions of awakening the interest and spirit | 
of the communities where units are situ- | 
ated. The desirability of participation in | 
civic functions and of placing the or- | 


ganization before the public in commend- 
able light is unquestioned. Many divi- 


lsions have strong community backing, 


and such units are usually above average 
in efficiency and have high morale. 


|Ships Are in 


Good Condition 


Ships assigned to the Naval Reserve 


‘appear to be in very good condition. 


However, very few of these vessels are 
used for drills of cruises more than a 
small percentage of the whole year. 

The Board is of the opinion that there 
are being retained 
chief petty officers and petty officers who 
should be transferred to the volunteer 
class, men who attend drills regularly 
and who take the training cruises but 


| who, for one reason or another, are a lia- 
| bility to the organization. 
|tion is particularly noticeable 


This condi- 
in the 
headquarters divisions. 

There are, in the opinion of the Board, 
an appreciable number of officers in the 
fleet class who should not be in a re- 
serve crew assigned to a destroyer be- 
cause of their age. There are other 
fleet officers whose general efficiency and 
usefulness to the division is of low order. 


|The majority of the officers are well along 


in years, having served during the World 
War. The Board is of the opinion that 
the absence of available young officers 
and officer material and the limited train- 
ing received by officers is the most seri- 
ous problem before the Naval. Reserve. 


Loss of F-1 Men Was 


\43.5 Per Cent in 1928 


Data obtained for the calendar year 
1928 shows a loss of F-1 men, for aii 
fleet divisions, of 43.5 per cent. Expira- 
tion of enlistments are not included. in 
the 43.5 per cent. In t upper pay 
grades, in many divisions, there.are men 
who, because of their age, are a detri- 
ment to the efficiency of the division. 
Also, since these men reenlist, the loss 
of F-1 men for the rest of the division 
is higher than the above figures. Ob- 
viously with so many new men entering 
and leaving ihe reserve each year, there 
can be but little real progress made by 
the Naval Reserve in mobilization effi- 
ciency. Observations made 
first of the year do not indicate any 
appreciable decrease in the loss of men. 

The majority of the divisions are un- 
balanced as to ratings. Many divisions 
carry approximately the proper propor- 
tion of firemen, but seldom, however, 


are these firemen men whose civil occu- | 


pation and experience fit them as can- 
didates for skilled ratings. 
ited time available, it is clearly imprac- 
ticable to give these inexperienced men 
the extensive course of instruction that 
would be necessary to train them for 
higher ratings in the Reserve. 

Division commanders in general re- 
port that they cannot obtain experi- 


enced men, men with skilled trades, be- | 
cause they do not care to enter as fire- | 


men. It is believed that consideration 
should be given to securing men whose 
trade fits them for engineer ratings even 
though the appropriation would require 
reducing the total number of men allowed 
in a division and taking these men into 
the Reserve im a higher pay grade. The 
practice of taking an absolutely “green” 
individual who, according to the probable 
turnover in the future, will be in the 
Reserve but a couple of years or so, and 
of endeavoring to train him for skilled 
positions on board ship, is not considered 
to be justifiable. 

It has been observed that there are 
numerous instances of men being carried 
in the rating of ship cook or mess at- 
tendant. Although this is not contrary 
to the Reserve Regulations, it appears 
undesirable to pay drill pay year after 
year to ratings which are readily avail- 
able on mobilization and who get little, 


| if any. training on a drill night. 


Inspection Shows 
Training Received 

During the annual inspection, the 
Board spent considerable time ascertain- 
ing the training received by members of 
the Reserve on the training cruise. 
Roughly, ten days of seven hours each 
more than equals the average time spent 
in armories by the Reserve organization 
during the year. The importance of well- 
and thvroughly systematic 
training on the cruise is obvious. 

The Board found great variation in 
the benefit received by those who cruised. 
Those who have had war service or ex- 
perience in the regular service appeared 
to have been considerably benefited on 
the cruise. The nonrated men of the 
divisions, while naturally absorbing a 
certain amount of seagoing knowledge 
and experience, do not appear to have 
made the progress that could be hoped 
for. 

The Board, throughout the year, has 
observed the composition and function of 
the headquarters divisions. It appears 
that these divisions seldom, if ever, are 


;of any real value to the organizations, 


either for training or for mobilization 
purposes and often contain-much dead- 
wood. 
quarters divisions, who are essential to 
the organization for mobilization or 
training, would be more useful if at- 
tached to the various divisions of the 
battalion. The Board further believes 
that the abolishing of the headquarters 


division will increase the efficiency of the | 


organization. It Will also result: in a 
saving to the Reserve appropriation. 

In like manner, the cost of providing 
commanders for two-division 
battalions, and for attalions composed 
of fleet divisions in separate cities, does 
not seem justified. Generally speaking, 
the individual divisions 
would be just as efficient if they were 
‘ndependent and, in some cases, more so. 


Commanders Ably Assisted 


In Sixth Naval Reserve 


The Board was most favorably im- 


pressed by the real assistance given to | 


division commanders in the Sixth Naval 


| District by those charged with the ad- 
ministration and training of Naval Re-' 
Generally, the 


serves in that district. 
Board has found that there is but a loose 
and impersonal contact between divisions 
and district headquarters and that unit 


in divisions many | 


since the| 


In the lim-| 


Individuals »ow attached to head- | 


of a battaMon | 


Changes Are Favored in Method | 


Of Providing Instruction 
In Classrooms. 


} 


| commanders have to solve their problems, 
| problems that are common to many divi- 
| sions, with but little outside assistance. 

Reserve aviation is still in an embry- 
onic state. Some divisions have ad- 
vanced in efficiency but they all have la- 
bored under the handicaps of changing 
| personnel, and with units of the present 
| allowed quota any change becomes pro- 
portionally large. Facilities at Long 
Beach, Oakland and Minneapolis have 
| been of much assistance. 

The Board is of the opinion that avia- 
tion headquarters divisions are of no 
real value to the squadron. Any offi- 


cers necessary to the organization could! 


be attached to another division. 


The Board also believes that, where | 


there are but two divisions in a squad- 
ron, the senior division commander 


It appears that greater efficiency 
would result if aviation divisions were 
filled to their peace-time strength of 14 
officers and 31 men before additional di- 
visions in a given locality were organ- 
ized. 

The Board observed that, at the time 
of inspection of Squadrons VN-1RD1 and 
VN-2RD1, May 7, 1929, there were on 
the rolls 28 fleet’ officers and 55 fleet 
men. If the recommendations of the 


Board were carried out in this instance, | 


a saving of administration pay of six 
officers would result. 


Board Recommends 
Letters of Commendation 


The Board recommends that letters of 
commendation from the Secretary of the 
Navy be given to the following officers 
commending organizations having the 
highest final merit for the year in their 
respective classes: 

Ensign Herbert T. Haidt, D-F, U. S. 
N. R., commanding the Ninth Division, 
Third Battalion, Rochester, N. Y., Third 
Naval District. 

Captain Charles Boone, D-F, U. S. N. 
R., commanding the Sixth Battalion, 
East River, New York, Third 
District. 


Ensign Omer C. Drury, A-F, U. S.! 
N 


N. R., commanding the First Division, 
Squadron VN-15RD13, Sand Point, Wash- 
ing, Thirteenth Naval District. 
Lieutenant H. A. Beeswick, A-F, U. 
Ss 


15RD13, Sand Point, Washington, Thir- 
teenth Naval District. 

It is recommended that letters of com- 
mendation be given to the below-named 
officers by the Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation: 

Lieut. Comdr. J. M. Gill, D-F, U.S. 
N. R., commanding the Fifteenth Divi- 
sion, Third Battalion, Oswego, N. Y., 
Third Naval District, the division having 
the second highest final merit. 

Lieut. Comdr. Charles S. Leonard, E-F, 
U. S. N. R., commanding the Twentieth 
Division, Fifth Battalion, Bridgeport, 
Conn., Third Naval District, the division 
having the third highest final merit. 

Lieut. (jg) A. P. Dreves, D-F, U. S. 
N. R., commanding the Forty-Eighth Di- 
vision, Eleventh Battalion St. Paul, Minn., 
Ninth Naval District, the division hav- 
ing the third highest final merit. 

Lieut. T. W. White, D-F, U. S. N. 
commanding the Sixth Division, Newport 
News, Va., Fifth Naval District, the 
division having the fifth highest final 
merit. 


Lieut. Comdr. I. J. VanKammen, E-F, | 


U. S. N. R., commanding the Thirteenth 
Division, Grand Rapids, Mich., Ninth 
Naval District, the division having the 
fifth highest final merit. 

Comdr. William J. Graham, D-V(G), 
U. S. N. R., commanding the Third Bat- 
talion, Third Naval District, the battalion 
having the second highest final merit. 


Other Suggestions 
Made by Board 


To improve the efficiency of the Re- 
serve, as a whole, the Board recommends: 

That all officers take a correspondence 
| course. 

That steps be taken to give the Naval 

Reservist a more balanced training, in- 
spections having shown that the majority 
of the divisions have made but little 
progress in naval knowledge but are well 
advanced in the strictly military side of 
their training. 

That Division Commanders not having 
the assistance of a state-paid employe 
or of a shipkeeper be allowed the services 
of a Reservist on active duty for the 


purpose of assisting in paper work and | 


other duties in connection with the 
organization and training of the Reserve. 
Changes in 


Regulations 


That necessary changes in Naval Re- | 


serve Regulations be made that will per- 
mit the enlistment in petty officer ratings 
of men whose previous experience or 
civil occupation justified such action, even 
though limitation of funds would re- 
quire a reduction in the size of divisions. 

That, owing to the present excessive 


turnover, and large number of recruits | 


whose education and civil ocupation do 
not aid them in learning duties that 
would be required upon mobilization, con- 
sideration be given to developing some 
plan for cruising Reservists which 
would be more productive of results than 
the present system. If turnover were 
materially reduced and divisions were 
composed of a more skilled type of in- 
dividual, the Board would be less inclined 
to recommend any change. 


Changes in 


Organizations 

That headquarters divisions be’ abol- 
ished. 

That two-division battalions be discon- 
tinued as battalions. 

That no units be part of a battalion 


unless those units are in the same city. | 


That, for those divisions, the majority 
of whose men cannot cruise during the 
summer months, facilities be provided 
}for cruising during other months of the 
year. 

That all divisions of a battalion cruise 
on the same class of vessel. 

That aviation headquarters divisions 
be abolished. 

That where there are but two divisions 
in a squadron, the senior division com- 
mander also be the squadron commander. 

That aviation divisions be filled to 
their peace-time allowed strength before 
additional divisions are organized in a 
given locality. 


should also be the squadron commander. | 


Naval | 


N. R., commanding Squadron VN-'! 


R., | 


Forestry. 


| 


| The tourist who visits Yellowstone 
| Park no longer comes to seek freaks of 
{nature but to learn about natural phe- 
}nomena and acquaint himself with wild 
\life, animals, birds and trees, Dorr G. 
| Yeager, a naturalist in the National 


|Park Service, has informed the Secre- | 


tary of Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur. 

The full text of a statement made 
public by the Department, August 2 
| follows: 

Every week during the present sum- 
mer tens of thousands of people have 
'come under the influence of the educa- 
| tional division of the park. The advent 
of the visitor who comes to learn instead 
of to view freak phenomena marks an 
era in the park and emphasizes its im- 
portance as an educational institution. 
| The coming of this type of visitor, Nat- 
uralist Yeager says, marks the passing 
of the old type of guide 


Lectures Given. 


Instead of the hotel porters with fan- 
tastic wise cracks concerning the gey- 
sers and hot springs there is maintained 


a staff of scientifically trained men ca- | 
pable of so interpreting scientific facts | 
that they can be understood by unscien- | 
This staff has grown stead- | 
ily from three or four in 1925 to 20 in| 


tific people. 


1929. These 20 ranger naturalists con- 
duct parties through the park every day 
and lecture to them around camp fires at 
night. 


An idea of the quality of the staff) 
maintained in Yellowstone Park may be | 
gained from the fact that Dr. E. N. Jones, | 


of Baylor University, Waco, Texas, an 
| outstanding man in his field, is this year 
jacting as Head Ranger Naturalist. He 
|began last year as a ranger naturalist 
| stationed at Mammoth. 

An amusing incident occurred a few 
|days ago when a professor of ecology, 
which is that branch of biology with the 
mutual relations between organisms and 
their environment, visited the park. He 
jhad brought a class with him and in- 
| quired if there was anyone who could act 
;as guide who had any knowledge at all 
of this subject. Great was his surprise 
|when he was told that the Service could 
furnish him Dr. W. B. McDougall, of II- 
linois, one of the foremost ecologists in 
| America. 

In addition to Dr. McDougall the park 

has on its staff as naturalist guide Dr. 
Harry Kelly, of Cornell College, Iowa, 
Dr. Emette Bodenberg, of Whitman, Dr. 
| Otis Wade, of Nebraska, Dr. Wait Rising, 
'of Washington, supplemented by gradu- 
ates and _ instructors in_ universities 
throughout the country. 
_ These staff naturalists are to be found 
jin all the parks. When visitors arrive 
,at Crater Lake or at Zion Park, for in- 
stance, there are competent men on hand 
to explain the scientific background of 
| what is to be seén. This service is com- 
|ing to be supplemented by trailside mu- 
;seums and at places by quite imposing 
}and well-housed museums full of treas- 
ures peculiar to given localities, all con- 
| tributing to the new educational scheme 
of the parks. 


‘Plan to Reorganize 
Infantry Considered 


Addition of Automatic Weapons 


To Be Studied. 


: [Continued from Page 1.] 

which contemplates utilizing new weap- 
ons and equipment not yet supplied and 
weapons and equipment under develop- 
ment will be handled as future events 
| warrant, 

| The present organization of the In- 
fantry of the War Division calls for two 
regiments each. 


|company, and three battalions. The bat- 
| talion comprises a machine-gun company 
;and three rifle companies. Each. rifle 
;company has three platoons of six squads, 
| each squad containing seven rifles and 
one automatic rifle. The machine-gun 
company is organized with three pla- 
toons of four caliber .30 guns each. 

Two general types of organization for 
experiment have been decided upon. In 
both types the Infantry of the division 
will comprise two brigades of two regi- 
ments, 


pany will be eliminated and its three pla- 
{toons distributed to, and become an or- 
ganic part of, the battalions. In the 
first type to be tested, the battalion will 
comprise four rifle companies and one 
machine-gun company, the howitzer pla- 
toon being incorporated in the head- 
quarters company of the battalion. In 
jthe second type of organization to be 
| tested, the battalion will have two rifile 
and two machine-gun companies with the 
howitzer platoon in the battalion head- 
quarters company. The organization of 
the rifle and machinse-gun companies 
| will be the same in both types of bat- 
talions, namely: The rifle company will 
| comprise four platoons, tentatively, three 
platoons being magazine rifle platoons of 


an automatic rifle platoons of six squads 
each and the fourth platoon an auto- 
|matic rifle platoon of twenty-four au- 
tomatic rifles, organized into six squads 
|—an alternate platoon organization of 
four platoons with an automatic rifle 





| Squad in each platoon may be carried | 
out; the machine-gun company will com- | 


| prise four platoons, three platoons armed 
with four caliber .30 machine-guns each 
and the fourth platoon armed with four 
caliber .50 marchine-guns. 

_Changes in other components of the 
, division are under consideration, namely, 
|adding to the artillery brigade a regi- 
| ment of 155-mm howitzers, and increas- 
ing the number of tanks from a company 
| to a battalion. 
| No permanent changes in organization 
;are contemplated until after the experi- 
|ments are completed, reports submitted 
|and conclusions drawn by the responsi- 
ble agencies of the War Department Gen- 
eral Staff. When all the evidence is in, 
it is planned to convene a board of senior 
| officers to consider this and other sub- 
jects pertaining to the combat organiza- 
|tion of all arms. 
| The object of these experiments is to 
give practical test to the progressive 
studies made by the various schools of 
thought on the proper organization of 
an efficient combat division, 


ch. The regiment is com- | 
posed of administrative units, a howitzer | 


The regiments will be composed | 
of three battalions; the howitzer com- | 


six squads each and the fourth platoon | 


The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 


It is an unfortunate psychological ex- 
| perience, from the standpoint of health 
| promotion, that people are more im- 
| pressed by new and startling events than 
by more serious conditions that develop 
slowly over a considerable period of time. 
|The occurrence of a few deaths from 
smallpox in a community will usually re- 
sult in wholesale vaccination as a pre- 
ventive measure, while the greater num- 
ber of preventable deaths that occur in 
any one year from other diseases excites 
|no comment whatever. Few people real- 
|ize the growing menace to life of heart 
|disease and its importance as a: public | 
|health problem greater than that of tu- | 
| berculosis or cancer. 





|Deaths From Heart 


| 
Disease on Increase 


| Special reports obtained by the United 
States Public Health Service from cer-| 
| tain states, for 1928, with an aggregate | 
population of approximately 25,000,000, 
| showed that 228 persons out of every 
| 100,000 died from heart disease, as com- 
pared with 106 from kidney disease, 105 
from cancer, and 100 from pneumonia— 
the four great killers of mankind. More- 
over, these figures do not tell the whole 
story, because the number of deaths from 
heart disease is increasing. During the} 
j}eight years from 1917 to 1925, in the 
registration area of the United States, 
|the population increased by about one- 
third, deaths from heart disease. prac- 
{tically doubled and the number caused 
by heart diseases as a contributing factor 
increased 81 per cent, although the num- 
ber of deaths from all causes increased | 
only about one-seventh. 


Heart disease is particularly a disease 
|of early life. Practically 75 per cent of 
all cases of heart disease develop in chil- 
dren under 10 years of age, as compared 
| with about 12 per cent in persons over | 
|40 years of age. 


| 


| Disease Is Fatal 
To Many Children 


| In the period 1921 to 1927, 20 out of 
every 100,000 children from 5 to 19 years 
|of age died of heart disease annually in 
jthe registration area of 1920. In other 
| words, in the area comprising 37 States 
|and 82 per cent of the total population of 
the country, heart disease was the third 
highest in the list of the causes of death 
jamong children. Moreover, of 17,974 
school children carefully examined by 
|medical officers of the United States | 
|Public Health Service, in Florida, Ili- 
'nois, and Missouri, over three out of 
jevery 100 had heart disease in the pro- | 
portion of two functional disorders to one 
due to an organic lesion. 


Heart disease may be congenital or ac- | 
|quired. Little can be done to prevent | 
the development of congenital cases be- 
yond increasing attention, to the supervi- 
sion of expectant mothers. Acquired 
heart disease is most frequently due to 
jimproper habits of living and to the in- 
fections, particularly those of the rheu- 
ne group. It has been shown that the 
|incidence of certain infections and rheu- 
| matic diseases, in association with dam- 
aged hearts, is very high; scarlet fever | 
in 12 per cent; diphtheria in 16 per cent; 
chorea in 15 per cent; rheumatism in 44 
per cent; and tonsolitis in 66 per eent of 
the cases. 
| Faults of personal hygiene and im-| 
proper habits, such as lack of exercise, 
| over-indulgence in stimulants, and im- 
proper food, are very conducive to de- | 
generative changes in the heart muscle. 
Just how these causative factors operate 
lis not exactly understood. However, | 
{they do furnish the clue to the measures | 
to be employed for the prevention and 
|relief of heart disease. 


|Rheumatism Is Factor 
'In Heart Damage 





The chief factors in the development of | 
| heart damage are rheumatism and the | 
conditions associated with this disease. | 
| Rheumatism is now believed to be a germ | 
| disease. The suspected germ seems to} 
| have certain favored portals of entry to! 
| the body, particularly through defective 
| teeth and diseased tonsils. The tabulation 
of physical records of approximately 
5,000 school children, under the super- | 
vision of the United States Public Health | 
Service for a period of four years, 
showed that among the children’ whose | 
tonsils had been removed, indicating se- | 
|rious tonsillar infection in the past, 20 
out of every 100 had attacks of rheuma- | 
tism and 4 out of every 100 had heart | 
disease. Of the children with defective | 
tonsils, 17 out of every 100 had rheuma- | 
tism, and approximately 3 out of every 
100 had heart disease. On the other | 
hand, of the children who had normal | 
|tonsils, only 12 out of every 100 pre- | 
sented any rheumatic symptoms and only 
9 per 1,000 had heart disease. These | 
records, which could be extended from 
other sources, emphasize the importance 
of rheumatism as a factor in developing 
heart disease. 

In revard to prevention, an understand- 
ing of the underlying causes is of pri- 
mary importance to the institution of 
measures to prevent the occurrence and 
to prolong the lives of those who have 
developed heart disease. The health 
habits of all children must be carefully 
supervised to maintain nutrition, secure 
adequate rest and sleep, limit activity 
when necessary, and to avoid infection. 


|Rheumatism Associated 
With Heart Disease 


The very marked association of rheu- 
matism with heart disease clearly in- 
dicates the importance of the preven- 
tion and proper treatment of the rheu- 
matic affections. Children with dental 
decay who or are are subject to repeated 
attacks of tonsilitis most frequently are 
subject to rheumatic attacks. Specials 
care must be given, therefore, to.the 
removal of the so-called portals of; en- 
try, such as adenoids, diseased tonsils, 
and decayed teeth. Moreover, since cho- 
rea and the so-called “growing pains” 
of children are most probably manifes- 
tations of rheumatic infection, children 
presenting these symptoms should be 
placed under constant medical supervi- 
sion and subjected to repeated examina- 
tions in order to minimize any poten- 
tial damage to the heart. 

As for treatment, many persons with 
chronic heart disease maintain a fair 





condition of health for years under fav- | 


orable conditions. A diseased heart, 
however, performs its work under a spe- 


| cardiac cases. 


| broken 


| removal of adenoids and diseased tonsils. 


healthful limits is followed by increased 
size and power. However, there is a 
limit to the ability of a muscle to ac- 
commodate itself to long continued and 
increasing strain, and if .subjected too 
much to overstrain it becomes weaker, 
thinner, and less able to function. 


In the case of heart muscle, the in- 


crease in size and strength in response | 
to the greater demand on the energy in | 
diseased conditions is called “compensa- | 
The process of thinning with les- | 


tion.” 
sened ability to function is called “de- 
compensation,” vahich 
by breathlessless, pallor and rapid pulse 
on slight exertion. The treatment of | 
heart disease depends largely’ on the) 
presence or absence of symptons of de- 
compensation. 

The actual treatment depending on the 
classification, and comprises: 1. Limit- 
ing physical activities; 2. Avoiding emo- 
tional excitement; 8. Rest in bed for a 
prescribed number of hours each day; 
4. Avoiding the use of drugs except un- 
der the supervision of a physician; 5. 
ee nutrition by attention to the 
let. 


Classification Considered 
In Prescribing Exercise 


_The class to which a case of heart 
disease belongs must be considered care- 
fully when prescribing exercise. Chil- 
dren who are without symptoms of de- 
compensation and have never presented 
such symptoms should be encouraged to 
lead normal lives with the habitual 
amount of physical activity. However, 
they should not be allowed to -partici- 
pate in competitive exercises and physi- 
cal contests. 

Cases of heart disease that presented 

symptoms at some time previously | 
should indulge in diminished activity, 
slightly diminished if the symptoms are 
mild and greatly diminished if the symp- 
toms are marked. 
_ Regulated exercise is of distinct benefit 
in the treatment of property selected | 
The amount of exercise 
to be given at any one time is deter- 
mined by the appearance of the symp- | 
toms of decompensation. This is known | 
as “tolerance.” When the tolerance of | 
an individual case for exercise is’ once | 
determined, regulated exercises are car- 
ried out systematically with improve- 
ment, and to an increased extent as de- 
termined by the tolerance. 

Rest in bed is of special importance 
in the treatment of cardiac cases pre- 
senting symptoms of decompensation, | 
such as shortness of breath, pallor and 
rapid heart action. It is much better | 
that the period of rest should be one 
with prolonged rest in bed, thus giving 
the damaged heart greater time to re- 
cover its tone, than for the rest to be 
into short intervals with more) 
or less prolonged intermissions. In se- | 
vere cases, rest in a hospital is a bet- | 
ter procedure than rest in the average 
home, depending on the amount of in- | 
telligent cooperation that may ‘be ex- 
pected of the parents. 

Whenever possible, the period of rest | 
in bed should te followed by recuperative | 
treatment in a convalescent home or 
similar establishment. : 

No treatment of heart affections in 
children will be completely successful | 
without careful supervision of their diet 
with the view of promoting body nutri- 
tion as greatly as possible. It has been 
found in examinations of school children 
that a much higher percentage classified 
as undernourished have heart disease 
than children who are properly hour- 
ished. 

The successful treatment of heart dis- 
ease also includes the removal of foci} 
of infection, such as decayed teeth and 
other septic mouth conditions, and the | 


Possible and potential cardiac cases 
must be considered as active cases and 
subjected to repeated examination and| 
re-examination by the physician for | 
proper classification and exercise and |} 
rest. | 

The provision of adequate school | 
health supervision in a community and} 
the regular medical examination of the} 
children is an important factor in the 
control of heart disease among children. 





is characterized | 


| ficers 


ment of Dispute. ° 


| Ratifications of the Tacna-Arica| 
| Treaty between Chile and Peru have been 
|exchanged, according to a telegram re- 
ceived by President Hoover from Presi- 
dent Leguia of Chile. 

The full text of President Leguia’s 
message follows: 

“The Plenipotentiaries of Chile and 
| Peru have signed the proces verbal which 
records the exchange of the instruments 
of ratification of the Treaty signed in 
Lima on June 3, last. 

Chilean Gratitude Expressed. 


“The cooperation which the United 
‘States has lent to this work of American 
harmony that has just ended in a solemn 
ceremony commands the gratitude of 
Chile and I therefore fulfill the high duty 
of so expressing it to the Arbiter whose 
weighty and delicate work ends in the in- 
ternational act concluded on this day. 

“Please accept, Excellency, this. mani- 
festation of the Chilean gratitude and my 
own, together with the wishes that I 


|make for the prosperity of the North 
| American people and the happiness of the 
| President of the United States.” 


President Hoover Replies. 
The full text of President Hoover’s 
reply follows: 
“Permit me to express my sincere ap- 
preciation of your message upon the oc- 
casion of the signing by the plenipo- 


|tentiaries of Chile and Peru of the 
| protocol recording the exchange of the in- 


struments of ratification of the Treaty 
signed on June 3 last at Lima, whereby 


| the problem of Tacna and Arica has been 
| brought to a definite and happy solution. 


“Please accept at the same time my 
cordial good vishes and those of the 
people and Government of the United 
States for your personal well-being, and 
for the ever increasing prosperity of your 
great couniry.” 


Certified Copies Sent 
Of Treaty Renouncing War 


Certified copies of the General Pact for 
the Renunciatién of War which became 
effective July 24 has been sent to all of 
the Governments which have definitely 


| ratified or adhered to the treaty, the De- 
| partment of State announced August 2. 
| The full text of the Department’s state- 
; ment follows: 


The Department. of State has trans- 
mitted to the American Diplomatic Of- 
accredited to the Governments 
which have ratified or definitely adhered 


|to the Treaty for the Renunciation of 


War packages addressed to the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of those Governments, 
containing certified copies of the instru- 
ments of ratification and of adherence 


\to the Treaty for the Renunciation of 


War, signed at Paris on August 27, 1928 


| which became effective on July 24, 1929! 
| These copies are furnished in conformity 


with a provision of Article III. of the 
Treaty. 


Mention has been made of the large per- 
centage of cardiac diseases in children 
under the tenth year of age. 

The discovery of children who have 
had heart disease, or. who have heart 
disease, or who are potential cases should 
be followed by the application of proper 
relief measures and the necessary sys- 
tematic supervision, appropriate exercise, 
proper diet, and environment. 

From the community standpoint the 


| school nurse and her follow-up work in 


the home are of great value in safe 


| guarding the lives of the little ones 


The duties of the nurse in the home are 
(1) to emphasize the importance of 
school examinations and re-examinations 
for the proper classification of the con- | 
dition, from time to time, so that the} 
suitable remedial measures may be ap- |) 
plied; and (2) to inform parents of the # 
abnormal condition and the necessits 
for rest in bed when prescribed; the 
kind of diet needed, the amount of ex- | 
ercise that should be permitted an active | | 
case and a candidate for periodic re- |) 
examinations. 
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Prison Conditions 


By THE UNiTep States DaiLy 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: SATURDAY 


Country Press Held to Be in No Danger 


AtLeavenworth Are | Of Being Displaced by Movies or Radio 


Described in Report 


Disturbance Among Inmates 
Ascribed to Heat and Over- 
crowding by Superin- 
tendent of Prisons. 


Overcrowding, coupled with extreme | 
1ot weather, were primarily responsible | 
for the riot, August 1, at Leavenworth 
Penitentiary, in which one prisoner was 
killed and three others wounded, the 
Superintendent of Prisons, Sanford 
Bates, declared, August 2, in a report 
to the Attorney General, William D. 
Mitchell. 

In his report Superintendent Bates in- | 
cluded a telegram from Thomas D.|! 
White, warden of the penitentiary, de- | 
scribing the outbreak. At the peak of| 
the riot, Mike Martinee, one of the pris- 
oners, was killed, and three others! 
wounded, but not seriously, Warden | 
White advised. He said that the reason 
given for the demonstration by the con- 
victs was that the noon meal of red rice 
was not satisfactory. 





Cause of Discontent. 


“The real reason for the trouble,” 
continued the telegram, “is the over- 
crowded condition without any work to 
do,. with the addition of extremely hot 
weather.” 

Mr. Bates, in his own report, said that 
order has been entirely restored; that 
those taking part in the insurrection were | 
in confinement; that there had been no 
fires, no serious damage to property, and 
no escapes, and that the “heat made the 
overcrowded dormitories and corridors 
almost intolerable.” 


Situation Well Handled. 


.He estimated, after talking with prison 
officials, that out ‘of the 3,770 prisoners 
vat the institution, not over 200 actively 
participated in the riot. It is evident, 
he added, from the incomplete reports 
that Warden White and his officers 
“acted creditably in the emergency.” 

“The Leavenworth prison was designed 
to accommodate at the most not over 
2,000 prisoners and the population today 
is 3,770,” continued Mr. Bates’ report. “It 
has been impossible under the present 
law to provide work sufficient to take up 
the attention of the majority of the in- 
mates. This situation combined with the 
intense heat and the knowledge which 
was undoubtedly borne in upon some of 
these men as to prison: riots in other 
parts of the country, are the only causes 
that can now be assigned for this dem-. 
onstration.” 

The full text of the statement of the 
Department of Justice, including Super- 
intendent Bates’ report, follows: 

The Department of Justice, August 2, 
announces the receipt of a report from 
the Superintegdent of Prisons in regard 
to the outbreak in thetLeavenworth Fed- 
eral Prison on August 1. The Report by 
the Superintendent of Prisons in full 
text is as follows: 

The following telegram from Warden 
White was received at the office of the 
Bureau of Prisons at 11 o’clock last 
hight: 

“A riot among the prisoners took 
place here today beginning with a mild 
demonstration in the dining room at 
noon. Through the good efforts of the 
day captain, Kearney, they were 
gotten out of the dining room, some of 
them going to their cells and others to 
the shoe factory. 


Shoe Machinery Damaged. 


“Shortly after the prisoners arrived 
in the shoe factory they began a demon- 
stration on the third floor and ‘slightly 
damaged some of the machinery. All of 
the shoe factory prisoners were taken 
out and placed in their cells and went in 
i rather orderly manner. 

“While we were investigating that 
phase of the case a demonstration broke 
out in the laundry. They were gotten out 
and placed in their cells without much 
trouble. 

“Then the early mess was called and 
While the prisoners were in the mess hall 
they put on a pretty rough demonstra- 
tion, throwing dining room utensils about 
the place and otherwise disorderly. I 
went into the dining room and tried to 
reason the matter with them and was 
successful enough to get them out of the 
dining room into the yard. Most of them 
went to their cells. Others refused to 
fo and we brought in riot guns and drove 
hem to the cell houses and forced them 
into their cells. By that time there was 
pare disorder about the place and they 
egan to tear off all fixtures they could 
from the cell galleries and with brick 
bats and other heavy implements at- 
tacked the guards in the cell houses. 

“The result was that Mike Martinez, 
No. 30162, was killed, and Harold G. Mc- 
Laughlin, 29800; John J. Jones, 32154, 
and Fred Conners, 31234, were 
wounded. It is not believed by the prison 
physician that any of them are wounded 
fatally. No guards were hurt. We are 
endeavoring now to bring about order 
and make the count and I think order 
will be restored without any more dam- 
age. 

“After hurried investigation the reason 
wziven for demonstration wa. their noon 
meal of red rice was not satisfactory. 
The real reason for the trouble is the 
overcrowed condition without any work 





Communit 


y Newspaper Serves Distinct Field, Representa- 


tive Aswell Tells Louisiana Editors. 


Any fear that the country press will 
be displaced by the movies, the radio, or 
the public libraries is groundless for the 
community has no real competitor, 
Representative Aswell (Dem.), of Natch- 
itoches, La., stated in an address before 
the LIuisiana Press Association Au- 
gust 2. ‘ 

“The community newspaper, whether it 
serves the town or neighboring rural ter- 
ritory,” said Mr, Aswell, “has a distinct 
personal field. The human element can- 
not be disregarded, for the average citi- 
zen likes to read about himself and the 
community newspaper is based on this 
idea.” 

The full text of Representative As- 
well’s address follows: 

The first newspaper printed in 1690 
by Ben‘xmin Harris of Boston was 
promptly suppressed because the Pilgrim 
Fathers believed that the reading of 
newspapers would render the inhabitants 
less obedient to law. The first daily 
newspaper was published in 1784. The 
American Revolution was fought and 
won without the existence of a daily 
paper. 

In spite of these facts the founders of 
the Republic made freedom of the press 
fundamental in our government. Guaran- 
teed by the Constitution and upheld 
through all our history, it is as firmly 
rooted as any liberty assured to us. Any 
violation of it today is properly resented 
as an assault upon our liberty. 


Newspapers Essential, 
Thomas Jefferson Held 


Thomas Jefferson said he would rather 
have newspapers without a government 
than a government without newspapers. 
By that he meant that a democracy is 
impossible without free expression of 
public opinion. Our newspapers are the 
ready and accepted medium through 
which the views of the millions are ex- 
pressed. 

Predatory interests, official or financial, 
fear nothing so much as the blazing light 
of publicity) which editors turn upon 
them and their schemes. They shun. ex- 
posure. often more than they do the 
strong arm of the law. The fear the 
power of the press. 


Newspapers are more than mere news 
purveryors. They are the guardians of 
the people’s rights, the mouthpiece of 
popular expression, the unifiers of the 
Republic. We are a people 120,000,000 
strong, representing every race and 
creed, reaching from Alaska to the Canal 
Zone, from ocean to ocean, and to the 
Philippines on the othcr side of the earth. 
It is the press that informs us and holds 
us together making us one people with 
one purpose and one flag. 
| The Congress of the United States rec- 
ognizes the special public service of the 
country press by exempting the local 
papers from paying postage within the 
county or parish, except where carrier 
service is used. The Federal government 
expends money for flood control, public 
health, education, and roads; for the 
eradication of insects and pests, in the 
interest of the whole people. This ex- 
emption of the country press is in the 
nature of an appropriation for the com- 
mon good. In every Congress I gladly 
join the country newspaper fraternity in 
successfully resisting the demands of the 
Executive Department to force the com- 
munity newspaper to pay excessive post- 
age or. to abolish the free-in-county 
privilege. The peculiar function of the 
|community press in community building, 
in mental unity, makes it a public bene- 
factor. Money used for the distribution 
of constructive information is economic- 
ally expended. 

I have great respect for the metropoli- 
tan press, which I find in my work neces- 
sary and highly valuable. I read seven 
dailes each day, but my keenest personal 
interest is in the 19 Louisiana weeklies 
I eargerly read each week which bring 
me the intimate personal news of the 
people and many interpretations of com- 
munity thought and life. Without them, 
I would feel a stranger in the land of 
my birth. 

Members of Congress 
Study Country Papers 

When we, in Congress, want to find 
}out-what the great mass of Americans 
|think abou: any public question, we go 
to the country newspapers to see what 
the people back home are thinking. The 
opinion comes fresh, clear, and uncolored 
by ulterior interests, like the gushing of 
pure water from a mountain rill. 





der to protect the guards and bring 
order, guns were used. 

At 1 o’clock this morning Warden 
White telephoned that he had taken 
the count, and that there were no men 
missing; that at that time everything 
was quiet and orderly; that out of the 
8770 prisoners it was his estimate that 
not over 200 actively participated in the 
riots. : 

It is evident from the incomplete re- 
ports at hand that Warden White and 
his officers acted creditably in this emer- 
| gency. -What might have been a much 
|}more serious outbreak was held within 
|limits, the prison was not broken, no 
men escaped, no guards were injured. 
no guns were found in the possession of 
inmates, and, so far as anything having 
been accomplished from the point of 





‘to do, with the addition of extremely 
not weather. 
“Report follows:” 


’ Warden Explains Situation. 


4 


Previously I had been in telephonic | 


communication with the Warden person- 
ally, and was informed that order had 
been entirely restored, that those tak- 
ing part in the insurrection were in con- 
finement; that there had been no fires, 
no serious damage to property, and, so 
far as he knew, no escapes; that one of 
the three men was seriously injured, 
having been shot in the legs; that the 
other two had flesh wounds and would 
probably recover; that the heat made the 
overcrowded dormitories and corridors 
almost intolerable; that the immediate | 
excuse given for the riot was a meal in- 
eluding Mexican or red rice served at 
noon, but that this could hardly have 
been the sole cause of the disturbance. 

The earlier phases of the riot he | 
characterized as mild demonstrations, 
the real trouble beginning late in the | 
afternoon, when at the afternoon mess 
inmates began to throw utensils and be- 
come more disorderly; that at no time 
was it necessary to call in outside aid; 
that no explosions took place, and that | 
there was no use of firearms until the 
men had been herded. into their quarters 
and commenced to hurl fixtures and 
pieces of iron railing down at the guards. 
When they refused to desist, and in or- 
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|view of the inmates, the insurrection 
| was entirely futile. 

The Leavenworth-Prison was designed 
|to accommodate at the most not’ over 
2,000 prisoners, and the population today 
is 3,770. It has been impossible under 
the present laws to provide work suf- 
ficient to take up the attention of the 
majority of the inmates. This situation, 
combined with the intense heat and the 
knowledge which was undoubtedly 
borne in upon some of these men as to 
prison riots in other parts of the coun- 
try, are the only causes that can now 
be assigned for this demonstration. 

Praise for Warden White. 

I know that you and the-members of 
Congress realize the gravity of the sit- 
uation in our Federal penal institutions 
and appreciate the importance of se- 
curing adequate financial backing for re- 
lieving the congestion and legislation to 
permit the extension of prison industries, 

The Bureau regrets exceedingly that 
this had to happen and especially de- 
plores the necessity for using firearms 
resulting in the death of one inmate. 
Reports indieate that no recourse was 
had to severe methods until all other 
methods failed. 

In view of all conditions and circum- 
stances, I feel that it is fortunate that 
it was no worse, thanks to the courage 
and resourcefulness of Warden White 
and his officers. 





| upon the print shop. 
| men do not place their orders for print- 


It comes from the heart of things, 
from the millions who constitute the most 
powerful force in our citizenship. We 
very properly consider the welfare of 
our owr constituents, how the proposed 
legislation, public policies, or corporate 
undertakings may affect them. Their 
fortunes go up or down with the prices 
of wheat and cotton as do those of specu- 
lators and financiers with the quotations 
of Wall Street. The difference of a few 
cents a pound or a bushel spells to them 
the difference between hardship and 
prosperity. They have no powerful lob- 
bies at Washington or concentrated cor- 
porations to press their contentions. We 
are peculiarly the guardians of these 
miljions whose welfare is more essential 
to our country than all the millions in 
money which wealth can pile up. 

The country newspaper is the most 
thoroughly read publication. It is es- 
sentially the family or community news- 
paper. It is a community enterprise— 
a sort’ of public institution. The char- 
acter of the news requires reading from 
cover to cover. Advantages to an ad- 
vertiser, whether locol or national, in a 
newspaper of this kind are obvious. 
Advertising, to reach the best re- 
sults, must be read thoroughly? If the 
reading habit that the news columns of 
the community newspaper develop is car- 
ried on to the advertising pages, it in- 
sures the fullest drawing power of an ad 
to the advertiser. 

The community newspapers cooperat- 
ing with the local civic organizations 


| can be made our most constructive force 


in promoting better agriculture, in wel- 
coming the stranger to our midst, and 
in attracting worthy people and new in- 
dustries. Every step in this direction 
adds new sources of revenue, develops 
our matchless resources, and brings ad- 
ditional wealth and prosperity to our 
people. 

The fear that is growing in some 
quarters over the displacement of the 
community newspaper by the movies, the 
radio, the public libraries, and the daily 
newspaperes, is groundless. The com- 
munity newspaper, whether it serves the 


a distinct personal field. There can be 
no substitute. It has no competitor. The 
big daily is a thing apart. 
element cannot be disregarded. The av- 
erage citizen likes to read about himself. 
and the community newspaper is based 
upon this idea. Its function is to de- 
velop a local social life built on mutual 
understandings and expressed by coop- 
eration and mental unity. It is of ne- 
cessity a vital personal part of that life, 
living that life itself, and interpreting 
that life to the community. 


Small-town Editor 
Close to Community 


Not even the minister or family doc- 
tor is closer to his own people than the 
small-town editor. He records their 
births and deaths, their joys and sor- 
rows, the happiness of weddings, the 
sadness of funerals, the comings and go- 
ings, and all the happenings of daily ex- 
istence. He is as essential as the court- 


the town and parish governments. 
The many services the community edi- 


lars and cents. Local business enter- 
prises do not always patronize the local 
publisher. There are many instances 
where the publisher is treated unfairly 
by local business men, particularly when 
business organizations ask him to turn 
over his columns to a publicity campaign 
for “buy at home” movements. It is 
rather inconsistent for a business man 
to ask a publisher freely to give his 
space—a saleable commodity —to the 
promotion of this movement which bene- 
fits the local merchants and then find 
that these business houses buy their 
printing out of town. Continuation of 
this practice strikes a death blow to the 
natural enthusiasm that a small - town 


The limited circulation of the local paper 
sometimes. prevents the publisher from 
earning a livelihood, so he must depend 
If local business 


ing with his shop, but insist upon. pat- 
ronizing the mail-order houses, then they 
cannot expect a community newspaper to 
develop. Average citizens do not realize 
that the local publisher is a merchandiser 
of printing, stationery, etc. He is en- 
gaged daily in merchandising. The pub- 
lic is reluctant in giving him his proper 
recognition as a business man. He has 
to be a collector of news and a salesman 
of advertising. The authorities agree 
that advertising is the life-blood of com- 
merce. A town without a newspaper is 
like an orator without a voice. No one 
can hear him. ; 


Criticism and Advice 
Evidence of Interest 


Our community newspapers are not 
perfect, of course. Neither is any other 
human institution. Everybody, from the 
judge to the shoemaker, feels free to 
give the editor advice. The man who 
doesn’t feel that he could run a news- 
paper is rare. Annoying, perhaps, at 
times, is this continual rain of sugges- 
tions and criticisms, but not unbearable, 
for it is an evidence of the intense in- 
terest of his readers, that sense of pro- 
prietorship which subscribers feel in 
their home paper. 

No element in American life has made 
greater progress in recent years than 
our weekly newspapers. Post-war condi- 
tions, and demises have reduced the num- 





ter in some sections. Some of the old 
timers have succumbed, unable to sur- 
vive the competition of more modern 
sheet’. But these newspapers as a whole 
have shown remarkable improvement. 
‘The wage earners, too, have been greatly 
benefited. The growth of the industry 
has created demands for labor in new 
channels at much higher wages, 

In 1828 the Erie (Pa.) Gazette boasted 


-| that “‘New York newspapers are now re- 


ceived here in 3% days from the time 
they are printed, a distance of 630 miles. 


when received here.” Today, a train 
wreck or an earthquake in China, a new 
cabinet position: created by Mussolini 
for himself in Italy, or the latest move- 
ment by Trotsky, are served, some of 
them with photographs, at our breakfast 
tables the next morning. 

The progress has teen so great in 
newspaper making that time and space 
have been annihilated. A new instru- 
ment has been invented by which an 
editor mav telephone from Mansfield into 
a tvne-setting machine at San Francisco 





spelling out each word and the news 
item instantly appears in the San Fran- 
cisco newspaper. 

A cartoonist told me the other day that 














The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
August 2, 1929. 





9:15 a. m.—The Acting Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, Royal Kloeber, | 
called to discuss budget matters. | 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days of each week). 

12 m.—The President received Captain | 
Lewis A. Yancey and Robert Q. Wil- | 
liams, American aviators who recently 
made a trans-Atlantic flight to Italy. 

3 p. m.—The President left for a week- 
end trip to his fishing preserve on the | 
Rapidan River in Virginia. 





sa i arcs ra od hs a, ' 
Division of Party Strength | 


In Senate and House Shown 
The present division of party strength 
in the 71st Congress is shown in the of- | 
| ficial list of members and their places of | 
residence, issued as of July 24 and just | 
made available. It gives the following | 


computation: 

House: Whole number 435. Republi- | 
cans 268. Democrats 162. Farmer-La- | 
bor 1. Vacancies 4. | 


Two of the members counted in the list 
have not yet been sworn into office. 

Senate: Whole number 96. Republi- 
cans 56. Democrats 39. Farmer-Labor 1. | 

The list was compiled under thé direc- 
tion of the Clerk of the House, William 
Tyler Page. 





an explosion occurred under the sidewalk 
in New York, blowing out a manhole 
cover, sending a man high into the air. 
A photographer caught his picture as 
he went up and when he landed back on 
the pavement a newsie was crying, “Ex- 





town or neighboring rural territory, has | 


The human | 


"house, the post office,-or the school; or 


tor renders cannot be measured in dol-! 


editor has for fair play in his community. | 


tra! all about the big explosion!” and 
handed the prostrate man a paper with 
his picture in it. I don’t vouch for this 
story, but it illustrates the magic growth 
of the industry. The community news- 
paper, through dispensing personal news, 
editorials, and advertising is keeping 
abreast of this progress. 

The old Washington hand-press and the 
Ben Franklins ha~~ vanished long ago, 
and are now mere relics of a by-gone 
age. Cylinder and web presses have 
taken their places, and circulations are 
numbered by the thousand instead of 
the hundred. 


Improved Equipment 


Of Country Newspaper 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
1929 reports that in 1925 there were 
published 7,032 Sunday and weekly 
newspapers with an average ~ weekly 
circulation per issue of 41,619,756 which 
means a weekly newspaper for every | 
three inhabitants. | 

Country and small-town printing offices | 
are better equipped than were the city | 
offices in former years. In fact, many of 
them are better printed and better edited | 
{than sgme metropolitan sheets, They | 
have the latest type faces, presses, and 
equipment as up-to-date as New York or 
Chicago. Many of them boast linotypes 
and typesetting machines which have re- | 
duced the endless task of setting type by 
hand “from the case.” The old-time | 
tramp printer who wandered from town | 
to town, picking up a job anywhere he | 
landed is as rare as the dodo. His place | 
has been taken by linotype operators and | 
|expert printers who are as steady as the 
train and dependable as the machine it- | 
self. | 
| Country editors take a personal pride 
| in the appearance of their papers. In news 
columns and advertising, in typographi- | 
|cal appearance, paper, and press work | 
|there has been notable improvement. | 
That is not confined to any section of the 
country. It is as much in evidence here | 
in Louisiana as in New England or Cali- | 
fornia. | 

Mechanical appearance has not been | 
achieved at the expense of literary ex- 
cellence. In news gathering our news- | 
papers, of course, excel. They are far 
superior to the old-time prints. Some of | 
| the ancients who revel in recalling the 
|“old days” and their superiority to the 
present, bemoan the old-time firebrand 
editorials, which scorched and branded 
opponents, political and _ professional. | 
There has been a marked decline in these | 
joint debates in which editors hurled | 
epithets by the column at their rivals. | 
Feuds have disappeared. In their search | 
after the truth, editors are more tolerant | 
and often reveal the finest character and | 
culture by frankly admitting they have 
been wrong in some vital community | 
matter. There has been a decided change | 
in the expression of political opinion. 
Newspapers are not nearly so partisan as 
they were. I consider this a change for 
the better, a distinct gain, to be placed 
on the credit side of the ledger. Editors | 
no longer consider it necessary or ad- 
visable to pour out fire and brimstone. 
They are fairer to their opponent, and 
urge with more moderation the candi- 
dates and policies they advocate. What 
editorials have lost in heat and flame, 
| they have more than gained in dignity 
| and forceful conviction. 


Editorials Present 
Local Viewpoint 


| 


1 


i 
| 
1 


| 
| 





Whatever critics may say, I find no 
decline of the editorial pages in the 
country newspapers. They are better 


in every way than their predecessors, 
and more_ genuinely represent the 
thought and life of their constituencies. 
They are, indeed, “the mirrors of daily 
| life.” 

With this progress has come a keener 
appreciation of newspapers by their | 
readers. The people have greater pride | 
|in their local papers, and _ contribute 
|more willingly and generously to their 
support. 

The rapid increase in advertising and 
circulation has resulted in a higher finan- 
cial status. The community newspaper, 
with substantial earnings, has become a | 
|solid business enterprise, a valuable | 
property. It is not only a credit to its | 
community, but commands credit at the 
bank, as liberal credit as the store or| 
factory. The banker takes off his hat | 
to the editor.’ So does the judge, the | 
doctor, the lawyer, and the local mer- 


They used to be from 10 to 12 days old | chant, .miller, manufacturer, or real es- effective duty, B: 


|tate agent. They look upon advertising | 
as indispensable to trade and the local | 
newspaper as essential to their busi- | 
ness, 

Our newspapers have always led in| 
progressive movements for their own | 
communities as well as in the country | 
at large. Every good cause of church, | 
school, town, or state, has found in them 
a welcome advocate. Every worthy en- 
terprise feels their helping hand. It is} 
gratifying to know that they have pro- 
gressed with the progress of the coun- 
try itself; that,they are enjoying their | 
share of the general prosperity and) 
reaping the rewards which they so well! 
deserve. 
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'as Germany’s fruit exports amount to 


| the domestic production is obviously not 


|and other fruits common to countries in 


' as it passed the House, and protests have 


| above fifty sugar degrees and not above 


| ditional sugar degree shown by the po- 


| tions of a degree in proportion; testing | 


|the preceding three months) increases 
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Imports of Fresh Fruits Into Germany 
Advanced More Than $16,000,000 in 1928 Three Broadcasting 
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|Oranges Composed Principal Part of Total; United States | 


Is Chief Source of Apple Supply. 





German imports of fresh fruits in 1928 
were valued at $71,000,00C, as against | 
$54,300,000 in 1927, $45,000,000 in 1926, 
and $49,700,000 in 1925, it was stated on| 
July 27 by the Foodstuffs Division of | 
the Department of Commerce. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Oranges (and mandarins) were the| 
principal fresh-fruit imports into Ger- 
many in 1928, having’ a value of $21,- 
300,000. Other imports were apples, 
bananas, table grapes, lemons, pears, | 
quinces, peaches, berries, apricots, plums, | 
damsons, and cherries. 

German exports of fresh fruit were! 
valued at $1,126,000 in 1928. Cherries 
were the principal export, having a value 
of $332,000. Other exports were dam- 
sons, citrus fruit, peaches, apricots, 
plums, quinces, ‘berriers, -bananas and 
apples. 


Germany’s Fruit Exports 
Are Far Below Imports 


Detailed statistics of German fruit 
production are not available. Inasmuch 


but 1.5 per cent of imports, however, 


sufficient to supply the country’s demand. 
Such fruit as is produced in Germany 
consists of apples, pears, plums, cherries, 


the temperate zone. 
A study of imports of fresh fruits dur- 


ing the period 1925 to 1928 discloses con- | 
siderable increases in imports of several | 


Sliding-seale Duty ; | 
On Sugar Explained 





Mr. Smoot Gives Details of 
Method Now Before Sen- | 
ate Committee. 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
tutes for the sugar provisions in the bill | 


been received from beet sugar and cane | 
sugar organizations which favor the} 
sugar schedule as adopted by the House. 
Senator Smoot also stated that a sliding 
scale along the lines of his proposal will 
be insisted upon to meet the price con- 
ditions as to sugar in this country. 


The house bill provides for a full duty 
against 96-degree raw sugar, 3 cents 
against the world and 2.4 cents on Cuban 
sugar; and the full duty on 100-degree 
sugar at 3.5 cents and on Cuban sugar 
2.8 cents per pound. The House provi- 
sion of 2.4 cents on Cuban sugar was the 
figure most generally suggested by the 
witnesses before the House committee. 


Cuban Imports Discussed. 


The “only effective rate of duty,” ac- | 
cording to the Chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, Repre- 
sentative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Ore- 
gon, who will be the ranking House mem- 
ber in the ultimate conference on the 
bill, “is the Cuban rate, as practically 
all dutiable imports of sugar are received 
from Cuba.” His information to the 
House at the time of its passage of the 
bill was that Cuba undoubtedly will con- 
tinue to furnish the ‘United States with 
practically all of the duty-paid sugar. 

The full text of proposed provision of 
the bill as suggested by Senator Smoot 
follows: 

“Schedule 5.—Sugar, 
Manufactures of. 

“Par. 501. Sugar testing by the polar- | 
iscope 96 Sugar degrees, K cents per | 
pound, where K equals eight and two- | 
tenths cents (8.2 cents) minus the New 
York net cash price per pound of hard | 
refined sugar, based on a _ 90-day 
weighted average determined weekly for 
all net cash prices between five and two- 
tenths cents (5.2 cents) per pound and 
seven and two-tenths cents (7.2 cents) | 
per pound, inclusive; provided that for | 
all net cash prices of hard refined be- | 
low five and two-tenths cents (5.2 cents) 
per pound K shall equal three cents (3 | 
cents) and for all net cash prices of 
hard refined above seven and two-tenths | 
cents (7.2 cents) per pound K_ shall| 
equal one cent (1 cent). Sugars, tank | 
bottoms, sirups of cane juice, melada, 
concentrated melada, concrete and con- | 
centrated molasses, testing by the polar- | 
iscope not above seventy-five sugar de- 
grees, and all mixtures containing sugar 
and water, testing by the polariscope 


Molasses, and | 


seventy-five sugar degrees [K—(0.04 x | 
21)] cents per pound, and for each ad- 


lariscopic test, but not above ninety- | 
eight sugar degrees, four hundredths of | 
1 cent per pound additional, and frac- | 


by the polariscope ninety-eight sugar de- 
grees, K+0.0008 cents per pound, and 
for each additional sugar degree shown 
by the polariscopic test, twenty-five 
one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound ad- 
ditional, and fractions of a degree in| 
proportion.” | 

An explanatory statement by Senator | 
Smoot in full text follows: | 

When net refined price (New York 
basis) is $6 per cwt. the duty on 96 de- | 
grees raw sugar shall be $2.20. As net | 
cash price of refined .(averaged and | 
weighted according to actual sales for | 


or decreases, the duty (named each week 
effective on 96 degree’ raws imported in | 
the following week) shall fluctuate in- 
versely to and in the same amount as 
the change in the refined price basis for 
the preceding week. 

In no case shall the duty be lower than | 
one cent nor higher than three cents per 
pound, 

Cuba shall receive 20 per cent perfer- 
ential from the rates quoted below: 

Net cash refined price per cwt. (aver- 
age three months New York basis), A; 


|the previvus three years. 
Italy decreased 


(and mandarins), apples 
Imports of oranges (and mandarins) for 


; 1928 were 1.500,000 boxes greater than) 


in any of the previous three years; of 
apples, 1,300,000 boxes; and of bananas, 
950,000 bunches. Imports of “apricots 
and plums” in 1928 were about 7,000,000 
pounds larger than during 1925 to 1927, 
while those of “raspberries, currants, and 
gooseberries” totaled over 1,000,000 
pounds more, and those of “pomegrany 
ates and bitter oranges” 60,000 pounds. 
Spain is the principal source of Ger- 
man orange (and mandarin) imports, 
furnishing around 75 per cent a year 
during the period 1925 to 1928, while 
Italy supplied 23 per cent. 
quantities were imported from Palestine, 
South Africa, the United States, France, 
and Brazil. Imports from Spain in 1928 
totaled about 7,000,000 boxes—an __ in- 
crease of 2,200,000 boxes over any of 


from over 2,000,000 
boxes in 1927 to 900,000 boxes in 1928. 


Germany Purchases 
Palestine Oranges 


Germany’s purchases of Palestine 
oranges increased from 59,000 boxes in 
1927 to 143,000 boxes in 1928, in com- 
parison. with negligible amounts in pre- 
vious years. Like Palestine, South 


creasing orange production through new 
foreign outlets. German imports of 
oranges (and mandarins) from South 
Africa in 1928 totaled 42,000 boxes, as 


| against 21,000 boxes in 1927, 4,000 in 


1926, and 13,000 in 1925. At present, 
most Palestine and South African orange 
exports go to the United Kingdom, but 
exporters in both countries are coming 
to a realization that there is a limit to 
the quantity of oranges which the 
United Kingdom is capable of absorbing 
at good prices. 


00@ boxes of oranges from Brazil in 
1928, as against 20,000 boxes the pre- 
vious year and 3,000 boxes in 1926. 
There has been a considerable interest 
throughout Brazil during recent years in 
the cultivation and exportation of 
oranges. 
methods have been studied, packing 
sheds ere:ted, and the latest equipment 
installed, while the Brazilian Govern- 


the movement. 
Kingdom is the principal European 
market for Brazilian orange exports, and 
it is reported that the fruit is meeting 
with favor, being well selected and 
packed. While Brazilian exports of 
oranges to Europe are as yet compara- 
tively small, they are increasing suffi- 
ciently to indicate that they may be con- 
sidered another competitive factor in 
world trade in citrus fruits. 


High Prices for 
American Oranges 


German import statistics show receipts 
of 12,000 boxes of oranges from the 
United States in 1928, as against 17,000 
boxes in 1927, 32,000 in 1926, and 2,000 
in 1925. Average prices of imports of 
oranges into Germany from various 
sources, in 1927—the latest year for 
which such data is readily available-- 
may prove of interest to United States 
exporters. These average prices were 
Spain, $2.65 a box; Italy, $2.10; Palestine, 
$3.35; South Africa, $5.10; Brazil, $3.25; 
and the United States, $3:60. Forty- 
three per cent of United States orange 
exports to Germany in 1927 was during 
the months January to May, inclusive, 
and the remaning 57 per cent during 
June to November, inclusive—practically 
all in June and July. Spanish, Italian, 
and Palestine oranges are exported “in 
heaviest volume during October to 
May, and South Africa and Brazilian 
oranges during June to November. Ordi- 
narily, United States orange exports can 
not hope to compete with exports from 
other countries on a price basis—par- 
ticularly during the winter months. 

Emphasis must, therefore, be placed 
on a quality product—though every effort 
should be made to make export price 
as low as consistent with a reasonable 
profit, taking into consideration the fact 
that the purchasing power of the greater 
portion of the German population, as of 
other Europeans, is relatively low. 

In considering the above prices, it 
should be remembered that Germany im- 
ported 4,351,000 boxes of oranges (and 
mandarins) from Spain in 1927, as 
against 2,097,000 boxes from Italy, 59,- 
000 from Palestine, 21,000 from South 
Africa, 20,000 from Brazil, and 17,000 
from the United States. In view of their 
volume—also the fact that they have 
been reaching Germany for several years 
—prices for Spanish and Italian oranges 
may be considered more representative 
for these products than prices of South 
African, Palestine, and Brazilian oranges, 
which are just “breaking in” the Ger- 
man market and are as-yet relatively 
small in volume. 


Apples Imported 
From United States 
In addition to the- countries mentioned, 


000 boxes of oranges in 1928, 19,000 
boxes in 1927, 15,000 in 1926, and 5,000 
in 1925. 

The United States is the principal 
source of German apple imports, furnish- 
ing 16 per cent a year during 1925 to 
1928. Switzerland, the Netherlands, and 
Italy are also important sources, sup- 
plying around 14 per cent a year. Other 
countries shipping censiderable quanti- 
ties of apples to Germany were Belgium, 
France, Austria, and Czechoslovakia, 
each of which furnished from 5 to 9 per 
cent of imports. Hungary, Australia, 


] 
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[Continued on Page 10, Column 4. 





American Delegates Named 
To Institute of History 


The United States has appointed dele- 
gates é0 the First General Assembly of 
the Pan-American Institute of Geog- 


City September 16. An announcement 
by the Department of State August 1 
follows in full text: 

The President has approved the desig- 
nations of Dr. Raye R. Platt, of the 
American Geographical Society, New 
York, and Professor J. Fred Rippy, of 
Duke University, Durham, N. C., as dele- 
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gates on the part of the United States 
to the First General Assembly of the 
|Pan-American Institute of Geography 
‘and History, to be ‘held on September 16 
next at Mexico City, 
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fruits during 1928—particularly oranges | 
and bananas. | 
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Stations Is Asked a 


|Nine Applications for Modi- — 
fication of Licenses Filed 
With Federal Com- 
mission. 
| Receipt of nine applications for modi- 
| fication of broadcasting licenses and of 


| three others for permission to construct 
| new broadcasting stations was announced 
| by the Federal Radio Commission Au- 
| gust 2. The applications are as follows: 
| Station WHAP, Defenders of Truth 
Society, Inc., Carlstadt, N. J. Applica- 
tion for authority to install automatic 
frequency control. 

Station KGHI, Berean Bible Class, 
First Baptist Church, A. O. Cook, Agent, 
Little Rock, Ark. Application for radio 
broadcasting station license covers con- 
struction permit for 1,200 kilocycles, 100 
watts, unlimited time. 

Change in Location Sought. 

Station WBT, Station WBT, Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Application for authority to 
change location of studio from 500 West 
Trade St., Charlotte, N. C., to Wilder 
Bldg., South Tryon and Third Sts., Char- 
| lotte, N. C. 

Station WJAX, City of Jacksonville, 
Jacksonville, Fa.. Application for con- 
| struction permit requests the authority 
| to install control unit to present trans- 
mitter. 

New Station, Donald Lewis Hathaway, 
| Casper, Wyo. Application for construc- 
tion permit requests the authority to 
erect a new station using 1,210 kilocycles, 
100 watts, and certain specified hours of 
operation. 


Station WHDI, Wm. Hood Dunwoody 
| Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, Minn. 
| Application for radio station license cov- 
|ers construction permit issued June 29, 
| 1929, for installation of crystal. (Status 
|of construction permit is 1,180 kilo- 
cycles, 500 watts, limited time, in accord- 
| ance with General Order No. 48.) 

| Station KXRO, KXRO, Inc., Aberdeen, 
| Washington. Application for modifica- 
| tion of station license requests an in- 
| crease in power from 75 watts to 100 
| watts and change in frequency from 
| 1,420 kilgcycles to 1,310 kilocycles. 


Asks 1,000-Watt Power. 


| Station KGU, Marion A. Mulroney & 

| Advertiser Pub. Co., Ltd., Honolulu, Ha- 

waii. Application for radio broadcasting 
station construction permit requests an 

increase in power from 500 watts to 1 
kilowatt and change in frequency from 
| 940 kilocycles to 1,040 kilocycles. 

Station KGER, C. Merwin Dobyns, 
Long Beach, Calif. Application for 
modification of station license requests 
change in frequency from 1,370 kilocycles 
to 1,350 kilocycles, 
|_ Station KGER, C. Merwin Dobyns, 
| Long Beach, Calif. Application for radio 
| broadcasting station construction per- 
mit requests an increase in power from 
100 watts power to 1 kilowatt and to 
install new crystal control. 

New station, Winston B. Jones, Laurel 
S. Cole, doing business as Radio Service 
Shop, Logan, Utah. Application for radio 
broadcasting construction permit re- 
quests the authority to erect a new sta- 
tion using 50 watts power, 1,450 kilo- 
cycles and certain specified hours of 
operation. 

New station, Havre Chamber of Com- 
merce, Havre, Montana. Application for 
radio broadcasting station construction 
permit requests the auth rity to erect a 
new station using 860 kilocycles, 50 watts 
power and certain specified hours of op- 
eration. 


Review by Supreme Court 
Of Tax Cases Is Opposed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| (1) Whether a waiver filed by petitioner 
with respondent on February 6, 1923, 
| consenting to the determination, assess- 
ment, and collection of income and ex- 
cess-profit taxes for the years 1917 to 
1920, irrespective of any period of limi- 
tations, remained in effect for the years 
1918 and 1919 after a date fixed by re- 
spondent in an official ruling as the time 
of expiration of waivers for 1917; (2) 
Whether the waiver extended the time 
for the collection of taxes due for 1919 
which had been assessed prior to the 
execution of the waiver. 

The Board of Tax Appeals decided 
that the waiver was valid as to the years 
1918 and 1919, and that it operated to ex- 
tend the prescribed period of limitation 
both as to the assessment and as to the 
collection of taxes which has been al- 
ready assessed (II, U. S. Daily 3280). 
This decision was affirmed by the Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 
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Taxation 


“Taxes in Four Cases 
— Of Overassessment 


_ Are to Be Adjuste 


Rebates, Credits and Abate- 
ments Totaling $258,- 
416.22 Announced by In- 


| 
ternal Revenue Bureau. | 
! 

Reimbursements aggregating $258,- | 
416.22 for overassessments of estate and 
jncome taxes were awarded August 2, by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue in de- | 
‘cisions in four cases. 

The Aetna Life Insurance Co., of Hart- 
ford, Conn., was awarded $99.473,84 for | 
an overassessment of income tax in 1927. | 
Overassessments were compensated in| 
the amount of $29,804.77 to the estate of 
William Schweckendieck, of New York, 
and $47,619.24 to the estate of Henry 
L. Bedham, Birmingham, Ala, 

Reimbursement, in the amount of $81,- 
627.37, was made to the Truscon Steel 
Company, of Youngstown, 0., for over- 
assessments of income and profits taxes, 
for 1919, 1920, 1922, and 1923. 

The decisions are as follows: 

Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hart- 

ford, Conn. An overassessment of in- 

come tax in favor’ of the taxpayer is 

determined as follows: 1927, $99,473.84. 
Reserves Deducted. 

A hearing was held June 14, 1929. The 
entire overassessment shown above is 
caused by the allowance of a deduction | 
from gross income of 4 per centum of 
the mean of the reserve funds required | 
by law and held during the taxable year 
unabated by interest received exempt 
from taxation in accordance with the 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of the National Life 
Insurance Company v. United States 
(277 U. S. 508). 

1917, $24,868.48, refunded; $74,605.39, 
abated. 


Estate Overassessed. 

Estate of William Schweckendieck, The 
Farmers Loan & Trust Co., executor, 
New York. An overassessment of estate 
tax in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $29,804.77. | 

A hearing was held June 19,1929. Of 
the overassessment, $28,133.13 is caused 
by the allowance of a credit for State 
inheritance taxes paid in behalf of the 
estate subsequent to the filing of the 
Federal estate tax return. Section 301 
(b), Revenue Act of 1926; article 9 (a), 
Regulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment is 
caused by the correction of an error in 
the computation of the reported tax as- 
sessable on the value of the estate set 
forth in the return. Abated, $29,804.77. 

Overstatement Corrected. 

Estate of Henry L. Badham, Henry 
Lee Badham et al., executors, Birming- 
ham, Ala. An overassessment of estate 
tax in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $47,619.24. 

The overassessment is caused by an 
unreported decision in the instant case 
by the District Court for the Southern 
Division of the Northern District of Ala- 
bama, holding that the value of certain 
shares of stock included in the gross es- 
tate of the decedent was in part erro- 
neously overstated by the Bureau in as- 
sessing a deficiency in tax. Helen J. 
Badham et al. v. Snead, Collector. 


Ohio Concern Overassessed. 

Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio. Overassessments of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer are 
determined as follows: 1919, $64,227.36; 
1920, $3,507.57; 1922, $4,469.43; 1923 
$9,423.01. 

A hearing was held June 28, 1929. Of 
the above overassessments for the years 
1919 and 1920 the amount of $31,760.31 
is caused by the elimination of certain 
income reported in the returns filed since 
it is determined, after careful investiga- | 
tion of the taxpayer’s records, that the 
amounts do not constitute taxable income 
by reason of the fact that they resulted 
from mere book entries. 

Other Deductions Allowed. 

The amount of $20,263.67 included in 
the above overassessments is due to the 
allowance of additional deductions, dur- 
ing the years 1919 and 1920, for deprecia- 
tion of the March 1, 1913, value of cer- 
tain patents owned by the taxpayer. In! 
the dete:mination of the proper valua- 
tions and the amounts of the deductions 
allowable, thorough and extensive field 
examinations have been made of the} 
taxpayer’s books of accounts and reeords, 
and careful consideration has been given 
to all relevant factors. Sections 234 (a) | 
(7) Revenue Act of 1918 and articles 163 | 
and 561 of Regulations 45. Appeal of 
Union Metal Manufacturing Company 1| 
B. T. A. 395. 

The entire overassessments for the 
years 1922 and 1923, amounting to $13,-| 
892.44, are caused by the allowance as a} 
deduction in the year 1922 of the amount | 
of a net loss sustained in 1921, and by 
the further allowance as a deduction in 
1923 of the amount by which the net loss 
sustained for the year 1921 exceeds the 
net income for the year 1922. Section 
204 of the Revenue Act of 1921 and the 
regulations promulgated thereunder. 

Valuations of Inventories. 

Revisions of the reported valuations of 
opening and closing inventories for the| 
years 1919 and 1920 cause $9,057.63 of | 
the above overassessments, since after | 
thorough investigation it is determined | 
that the inventory valuations reported 
were overstated, and that the overvalua- 
tions of the closing inventories were in 
excess of those of the opening invento- 
ries, resulting in a net reduction in in- 
come for each year. 

Revaluations have been made accord- 
ingly and the opening inventory valua- 
tions used in the present audit are the 
same as those used in the determination 
of tax liability for the preceding years 
in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tiom 203 of the Revenue Act of 1918 and 
article 1582 of Regulations 45, as 
amended by T. D. 8296, C. B. I-1-40., 
Appeals of F. N. Johnson Company 2 
B, T, A. 256 and Ashtabula Bow Socket 
Company 2 B. T. A. 306. 

The amount of $4,211.32 included in the 
above overassessments is due to the al- 
lowance of deductions for bad debts as- 
certained to be worthless and charged off 
within the taxable years 1919 and 1920, 
but not claimed as deductions in the re- 
turns filed. «Section 234 (a) (5) of the 
Revenue Act of 1918; articles 151, 152 
and 561 of Regulations 45. 

Miscellaneous Allowances. 

Of the overassessments for the year 
1920, the amount of $1,473.02 is caused 
by allowance of a deduction represent- 
ing the loss incurred because of the 
abandonment of certain assets. After 


’ 


| 
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Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


LABI are printed-so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately $ by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


STATE TAX: Deductions From Gross Estate: Claims Against Estate: 
Claim of Widow Pursuant to Antenuptial Agreement: Election to Ac- 
cept Provisions of Will in Lieu of Agreement.—Where the testator had 
entered: into an antenuptial contract with his wife by which it was agreed 
that if she survived him she should be paid out of his estate the sum of 
$75,000 and that said sum should be in lieu of all her rights of dower and 
other marital rights, but in his will, the, testator provided that his widow 
at her election, in lieu of the $75,000, should be paid@during her natural 
life the net income from $250,000 of his estate; and the widow, more than 
a year after the death of the testator, elected to accept the provision of the 
will in her favor, held: The executors in their return of the Federal estate 
tax due from the estate may not deduct, under the provisions of Section 403 
of the Revenue Act of 1921 (Chap. 13642 Stat. 270), the $75,000 from ‘the 
value of the gross estate in determining the value of the net estate upon 
which to calculate the tax.—Jacobs et al.. Executors, v. Commissioner, 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit ).—Yearly Index Page 1316, 
Col. 2 (Volume IV), August 3, 1929. 


{YL 
u 


EDUCTIONS: Depletion: Charges to Capital and to Expenses *in the 

Case of Timber: Revenue Act of 1928.—The fact that the election per- 
mitted by Article 251, Regulations 74, extends only to “expenditures for ad- 
ministration, protection and other carrying charges” implies that as to ex- 
penditures not included in that category, for example, the cost of planting 
trees, there is no such right of election, and that such costs are to be treated, 
in accordance with their inherent nature, as capital expenditures.—Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. (G. C. M. 6544).—Yearly Index Page 1316, Col. 4 
(Volume IV). August 3, 1929. 


EDUCTIONS: State Taxes: Gasoline Tax Imposed by State of Ken- 

tucky.—The gasoline tax imposed by the State of Kentucky is a tax 
upon consumption or upon the privilege of usimg and is deductible by the 
consumer who pays it; and if the tax is added to or made a part of the 
business expense of the consumer, it cannot be deducted separately as a tax.— 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. (I. T. 2482)—Yearly Index Page 1316, Col. 7 
(Volume IV). August 3, 1929. 


No wnpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commisstoner of 
Internal Revenue. 


Value of Estate Is Fixed at Time of Death 
Is Theory Asserted in Dissenting O pinion 


Status Not Controlled by Subsequent Circumstances, in 
Opinion of District Judge McDermott. 


Jacop A. JACOBS, GEORGE G. GAMBRILL | Rightly or wrongly, the statute provides 


AND HENRY C. a be ee Nee OF that there shall be deducted “‘from the 
THE LAST WILL oF Morris EISENSTADT,| \.11. of the gross estate * * * claims 


NTS, V. MMISs- : 
DECEASED, APPELLANT Comm! against the estate * * *.” The Treasury 


te ee re - Department interprets this to mean ex- 
any e jactly what it says, in Art. 39 of its 


THE EIGHTH CIRCUIT. | Regulations: 


Under the _ circumstances, where “Claims Against the Estates.—The 
an ante-rnnptial agreement provides cone tint say te deduced andes this 
that on death of the husband the |hogdine are such only as represent per 
mF) ’ ° 9 > : > | = c 
pty Booey 3 Teas of Seen, One | sonal obligations of the decedent existing 
will of the testator offers an alterna- eo Sere Gull geek Cheque oh ane 
tive provision for the widow, which | pitipceable against Thi Geteeties may be 
she subsequently elects to accept, | deducted.” (Italics mine) e 


the appellate court rules that the ie 
sum provided in the pre-nuptial The government, and the majority 


agreement is not an obligation de- 
ductible from the net value of the 
estate. 

The principle is laid down that 
the facts and circumstances existing 
at death may be modified by subse- 
quent considerations, and are not 
controlling in fixing the value of an 
estate for tax purposes. 

Exception to this view is taken 
in a dissenting opinion by District 
Judge McDermott, sitting as a mem- 
ber of the court. 

Publication of the decision was 
begun im the issue of August 2. 


| 


jenforceable claim for $75,000 existed 
jagainst the estate at the time of the 
death of the testator. The reasons given 
|for ignoring the statute do not per- 
|suade me. 


|Whether Claim Was Paid 
Held to Be Immaterial 


It is said that this claim was not paid. 
|In the light of Ithaca Trust Co. v. United 
States, decided by the Supreme Court of 
|the United States ‘on April 8, 1929, I 
doubt if that is material. In the cited 
case a life tenant had an expectancy of 


|opinion concede in terms that a valid| 


Reforestation Cost 
Capital Expenditure 


Outlay for Planting Trees Is 
Not Maintenance, Bureau 


Of Internal Reve- 
nue Rules, 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
FERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 6544. 


Expenditures representing the cost of 
| planting trees in connection with a re- 
forestation program should be capitalized 
and cannot be deducted as current op- 
erating expenses, the General Counsel 





| 
| 
| 
| 


\of the Bureau of Internal Revenue has } 2 , 
t to be due the obligee,” since the surety 


| ruled, 


| The full text of his memorandum-opin- 
jion follows: 


| An opinion is requested as to the 
proper treatment for income tax pur- 
poses of expenditures made by the M 
Company representing the cost of plant- 
ing trees in connection with an extensive 


company has recently entered. The tax- 
payer states that the “‘reforesting of this 


| generation, as it will take from 40 to 50 
years before the timber is cut.” 


Capital Expenditure. 


Article 251 of Regulations 74, entitled 
“charges to capital and to ex 
|the case of timber,” provides: 

In the case of a timber property held 
future operation by an owner having no 
substantial income from the property or 
from other sources, all expenditures for ad- 
ministration, protection, and other carrying 
charges prior to production on a normal 


for 


after such a property is on a normal pro- 
duction basis such expenditures shall be 
treated as current operating expenses. In 
case a taxpayer, who has a substantial in- 
jcome from other sources, owns a timber 
|property which is not yet on a normal pro- 
|duction basis he may charge such expendi- 
jtures with respect to such timber property 
|to capital or treat them as current operat- 
ing expenses, but whichever system is 
{adopted must be followed until permission 
to change to the other system is secured 
jfrom the Commissioner. In the case of 
jtimber operations all expenditures for 
|plants, improvements, and equipment shall 
be charged to capital account for purposes 
jof depreciation. 





Cost of Planting Trees. 

The fact that the election permitted 
by article 251 extends only to “expendi- 
tures for administration, protection, and 
other carrying charges” implies that as 
|to expenditures not included in that cate- 


trees, there is no such right of election 
and that such costs are to be treated, i 
accordance with their inherent nature, 
as capital expenditures. 

A case in point is the appeal of J. H. 


Sanford (2B. T. A., 181), in which the 
Board said: 


ductions items which are capital expen- 
ditures, as, for.example, amounts ex- 
pended in removing trees and brush from 
land which was not seeded to a market- 


was cleared. Such expenditures are 
comparable to the expenditwres incident 
to the planting of an orchard which will 
not 
These expenses are preparatory for the 
actual operations for profit and are not 
at all the same as the current annual 
operating expenses.’’ (Italics supplied.) 

In the opinion of this office the expen- 





Completion of the full text of the 
decision, with the full text of the 
dissenting opinion, follows: 

“That if no administration is granted 

upon the estate of a decedent, or if no 
return is filed as provided in section 
404, or if a return contains a false or 
incorrect statement of a material fact, 
the collector or deputy collector shall 
make a return and the Commissioner 
shall assess the tax thereon.” 
_ Our interpretation of the statute is 
in harmony with the practice of the 
Treasury Department which is charged 
with the administration of the act. Ar- 
ticle 52 of regulation 63, 1922 Edition, 
provides that: 

“Deduction of claims, expenses, etc.— 
In order to be deductible under the fore- 
going provision of the statute, the item 
must fall within one of the several 
classes of deductions specifically enumer- 
ated therein, and must also, except in 
the case of deductible losses during the 
administration of the estate, be one the 
payment of which out of the estate is 
authorized by the laws of the jurisdic- 
tion under which the estate is being ad- 


some years; she didn’t live out her ex-| 
pectancy; she died within six months,| 
apparently before a return was made! 
of the tax. The government levied the| 
life estate as of six months. The Su-} 


ducted a value predicated on her ex-! 
pectancy on the day the testator died, | 
jand not on the length of time she ac- 
,tually lived. “The estate as far as may 
be settled as of the date of the testator’s| 
death.”” Indeed, no other conclusion can | 
|be reached from the earlier cases of | 
Y. M. C. A. v. Davis, 264 U. S. 47; Ea-| 
wards v. Slocum, 264 U. S. 61; Nichols} 
v. Coolidge, 274 U. S. 531, all of which! 
make quite clear that these “death| 
|duties’” are measured by the situation as| 
| it exists at the time of the death, and| 
;“comes into existence before and is in-| 
|dependent of the receipt of the property| 
|by the legatee.” The situation must -be| 


decisions settle it that the cut-off date, 
|is the date of the decease. 
|it need not be decided in this case, 


tered on the return for deduction though | father owed me some notes at his death, 


the exact amount thereof 


is not then|I see mo reason why the executor should | 


| known, provided it is ascertainable with | not deduct them when paying the estate | 


reasonable certainty, and will be paid.|tax; if, some years later, I should mark| 
No deduction may be taken upon the|them ‘‘Paid” and hand them to my| 
basis of a vague or uncertain estimate.|mother, I do not know why the govern-| 
When an uncertain or contingent liabil-;ment should try to upset the estate tax| 
ity was undetermined at the time of|theretofore correctly paid, and am not 
audit of the return by the Commissioner,; nearly as sure as the majority that such | 
and, as a consequence, deduction was/|effort would be successful. 
not allowed therefor in such audit, the | 
remedy is by a claim for abatement or 


| 


But the $75,000 debt here was paid, | 


Z rs ve aiie | Bear in mind the concession of an exist-| 
refund when the liability and the amount ing legal obligation; that at any time| 


7 s ” 

antes ee jacp Poe determine’, | between July 27, 1923, and September | 
rticle 33 to 38 followin eal with | 4 + by 
the subject in the same penetlaal man- or SOE. Oe cee — — oe 
‘ |pesueeetane a oom ir a or | eying | 

ner. . ,,.|on her contract; and if she sued on her| 
In our opinion the Department in its|contract the executor could not defend | 
regulations has correctly construed the) by setting up the option in the will; and| 


statute, and in this case we are con-|if she died during that period her ad-| 
vinced the Commissioner and the Board! ministrator could collect it, and in fact | 


of Tax Appeals correctly applied it. The | would have no other alternative. What| 
petition for review is dismissed. happened on September 17, 1924? The! 

Filed July 23, 1929. , widow, availing herself of an option 
_ McDermott, District Judge, Dissent-| piven her by the will, accepted a trust 
ing: I regret my inability to concur.|fyund of $250,000, from which she was | 
The estate tax is a creature of statute,/t 7 have the income for life; and thus| 
and if we leave the statute, we are lost.) the estate satisfied the debt. So the debt | 
was paid, and presumably well paid. | 
Doubtless the satisfaction cost the estate 


careful investigation by Bureau valua- 
tion engineers, the fact of the loss, as 
well as the time when sustained, have 
been detex mined, Section 234 (a) (4) of 
the Revenue Act of 1918 and articles 143 
and 561 of Regulatio..s 45. The exclusion 
of certain nontaxable interest received 
in 1919, which was erroneously included 
as taxable income in the return filed, 


Ju 


preme Court did not coneur, and de-| - 


senting the cost of planting trees in con- 
nection with its reforestation program 
should be capitalized and can not be de- 
ducted as current operating expenses. 


more than the $75,000; for a fair pre- 
sumption is that if the widow could have 
taken her $75,000 in cash and purchased 
a better annuity than the one the will 
provided, she would have done so. 
Moreover this opinion seems to me to 
be in conflict with the principle of the 
decision of Allen v. Brandeis, 29 Fed. 
(2d) 363, decided by another division of 
this Court. There a widow had a statu- 
tory widow’s share of the estate, worth 


$483,727.79. Her husband’s will, in ef- | 


fect, gave her the option of an income 
for life of $50,000 a year, and she ex- 
ercised it. The government undertook 
to tax these annuities as income. The 


her statutory right, which was not tax- 


ner v. Walsh, 15 Fed. (2d) 367 (2 C. C. 
A.) In other words, the option in the 
will did not change the tax liability. 
Opinion Said to Conflict 
With Decision Already Given 
The practical test 
majority opinion is not pursued far 
enough, True, the beneficiaries of this 
estate did not pay the $75,000; they 
paid more, for they find that their en- 
jJoyment of $250,000 is postponed an in- 
definite number of years, and the income 
therefrom going to the widow. Yet the 
government declines to allow either the 
$75,000 as a deduction, or the com- 
muted value of $250,000. That isn’t 
right. By reason of this enforceable 


claim, this estate was worth $75,000 less | 


than its gross amount at the date of the 
testator’s death; was worth that much 


less every day until September 17, 1924; | 


on that date and thereafter, it was de- 
pleted by the commuted value of a life 
esate _in $250,000. But the government 
says it is not depleted by anything, on 
account of this claim, and makes no de- 
duction at all. 


But neither words, nor the citation of | deducted. 


such authorities as those above, or of 


' was not compelled to make any payment | 
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State Laws 


Autronizep STATEMENTS ON 
Pusnsnep WrrnouT COMMBEN 


ty Ang Presentnn Herein, Berna 


v BY THe Uniten States Dar 


Gasoline 


Time for Which Interest May Be Claimed 
By Obligee of Bond Is Fixed by Decree May Be Subtracted 


For Tax Accounting Surety Held to Be Answerable Only for Accruals From Un- 


just Withholding of Payment After Default. 


THE BLAcK DIAMOND STEAMSHIP CORP., 
AGENTS FOR THE WU. S, SHIPPING BoARp 
EMERGENCY FLEET Corp., TO THE Use 
oF THE UNITED States, vy. THE F'IDEL- 
1Ty & Devpostr Co. or MARYLAND. No, 
8228, District Court ror THE Dits- 
TRICT OF MARYLAND. 


HE obligee of a bond is only entitled 


to interest on the bond from the date | 
of the entry of a decree awarding demur- | 


rage until its payment in full, when the 
bond stipulates that it was conditioned 
upon “payment of all demurrage Which 
might thereafter be legally determined 


until such determination had been made, 


; the District Court for the District of 
| Maryland holds in the opinion hérein. 


reforestation program upon which the ; 


land will be of no benefit to the present | 


A surety, if answerable at all for in- | 


terest beyond the amount of the penalty 
of the bond, can only be held for such 
interest as accrued from unjustly with- 
holding payment after notice of default 
of the principal, the Court states. The 
effect of a tender in court of the amount 
due on a bond, the Court adds, is to stop 


| interest and to entitle the surety to costs. 


penses in! 


| 
| 
| 


basis shall be charged to capital account; | 


| 


A. W.-W. Woodcock for the piaintiff; 
Washington Bowie, Jr., for the defend- 
ant. 

The full text of the opinion of Dis- 
trict Judge Colemen follows: 

The question here presented involves 
the right of the obligee on a bond with 


|a specified penalty to recover interest 


from the surety. 
The material facts are these. 
Courtright Dimmick Com 


ware corporation, on Jul) 


any, a Dela- 
22, 1920, en- 


| tered into a charter party with the plain- 


| Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpo- | 
ration, whereby the Steamship Chester | 


tiff, the Black Diamond Steamship Cor- 
poration, as agents for the United States 


Kiwanis was chartered to the Delaware 
corporation for the carriage of a cargo 


| of coal from Philadelphia to a Norwegian 
; port. After loading the coal, the Steam- 


| 601.20 due it for demurrage by reason of 
| the charterer’s failure to load the cargo 


ship Company claimed there was $11,- 


| 


within the lay days specified in the char- 
ter. The Courtright Dimmick Company 
denied this liability whereupon it was 
agreed that the lien against the cargo 
should be released upon the Courtright | 
Dimmick Company giving to the Steam- | 
ship Company a bend for the amount in| 


4 | dispute, conditioned for the payment of | 
gory, for example, the cost of planting ? , 


any or all sums that might thereafter 


| be found to be Que for demurrage under 


“The taxpayer has included in his de- 


able crop in the same year in which it | 


come into bearing for six years. | 


ditures made by the M Company repre- | 


|looked at as of some particular time. The|court held that she purchased them with | W@Mis Was chartered to the said Courtright 


So, although|able, and that the annuity payments | 


; I am} were not taxable until her non-taxable | Trondhjen and Ct 
{not at all certain that the conclusive| capital invested therein was returned to | 


on janalogy as to the father and son, sug-|her. To the same effect is U. S. v. Tol- | Obligee Claims 
ministered. * * * An item may be en-|gested by the majority, is sound. If my| ster, 26 Fed. (2d) 760 (I. C.C, A.); War- | 


suggested by the | 


Monthly Statements of Rail 


the charter party. The bond as given, 
dated August 10, 1920, is as follows, it 
being quoted in its entirety (except for 
signatures and attestations) in order that 
| all the circumstances surrounding the is- 
sue here in question may be better un- 
derstood. 


| Style of Bond 
Is Reproduced 


Know all men by these presents that! 
Courtright Dimmick Company, a. corpora- | 
tion created by and existing under the| 
laws of the State of Delaware and duly | 
| registered and authorized to do business in 
the State of Pennsylvania as principal, and 
Fidelity. and Deposit Company ef Mary- 
land, a corporation created by and existing 
under the laws of the State of Maryland | 
as surety, hereinafter called the obligors, 
fare held and firmly bound unto Black Dia- 
mond Steamship Corporation, agents for 
the United States Shipping Board EXmer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, owner of the 
Steamship Chester Kiwanis, hereinafter 
called the obligee, in the sum of Eleven | 
| thousand Six hundred and One Dollars and | 
| Twenty Cents ($11,601.20) lawful money of | 
| the United States of America to be paid to 
the said obligee, its certain attorney, suc- 
| cessors or assigns, to which payment well 
}and truly to be made the said obligers do 
| bind and oblige themselves, their succes- 
sors and assigms and each and every of | 
them jointly and severally, firmly by these | 
presents. 

In witness whereof the said obligors 
have caused to be hereunio annexed their 
;common or Corporate seals duly attested 
this Tenth day of: August in the year of 
jour Lord One thousand nine hundred and 
| twenty (1920). 

Whereas the said Courtright Dimmick 
; Company did on or about the Twenty-sec- 
| ond day of July, A. D. 1920, enter into a 
| charter party with the obligee under the 
; terms of which the Steamship Chester Ki- 


| 


| 


| 


| Dimmick Company for the carriage of a 
cargo of coal from Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, to a safe port in Norway between 
aristiana, and 


Demurrage Is Due 


Whereas, after the loading of the said 
steamer it has been claimed by the obligee 
that there is Que for demurrage under the 
said charter party the sum of Eleven thou- | 
sand six hundred and one dollars and 
twenty cents €$11,601.20), and | 

Whereas, the said Courtright Dimmick 
Company claim that no demurrage what- 
ever is due, and 

Whereas, it has been agreed by and be- 
| tween the said Courtright Dimmick Com- | 
j Dany and the said obligee that a bond shall 
be given by the obligors herein to the | 
| obligee in the sum jn dispute conditioned 
| for the payment of any and all sums that 
may hereafter be found to be Que for de- 
|murrage under the said charter party, 

Now the condition of this obligation !s 
such that if the above bounden Courtright 
|Dimmick Company, its successors or as- 


| 


| such as Ferguson v, Dickson, 300 Fed. 
961 (C, C. A. Cert. denied, 266 U. S. 
628) can add much to the preposition 


| party.” 


| judicial 


signs or any of them shall and do well and 
truly pay or cause to be pafd to @he said 
lobligee, its successors and assigns any and 
all demurrage which may hereafter be 


for time consumed in loading the said 
Steamship Chester Kiwanis at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylve nia, for the voyage covered by 
the charter party entered into between the 
obligee and the said Courtright Dimmick 
Company, dated the Twenty-second day of 
July, A. D. 1920, chartering the said Steam- 
ship Chester* Kiwanis for the carriage ofa 
cargo of coal from Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, to a port in Norway between Tren- 
ldhien ana Cthristiana, then this obligation 
to be null and woid, otherwise to pe and to 
remain in full force and virtue, 





\Government 
\Filed a Suit 


In May, 1926, the Government filed 
\suit in admiralty against the Courtright 
|Dimmick Company in the District Court 
\for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
| for the demurrage and interest, and on 
| June 5, 1928, that Court decreed that the 
|Government recover from the respondent 
ithe “sum of $11,601.20 with interest 
thereon from the ninth day of August, 
1920, amounting to $5,176.58, together 
|with libellant’s costs, taxed in the sum 
of $94.04 and amounting in all to the sum 
of $16,871.58 with interest thereon until 
paid.” On October 25, 1928, the defend- 
lant tendered into this court $12,006.29, | 
irepresenting the amount of the demur- 
rage awarded to the Government in the 
aforementioned suit, together with inter- 
lest from June 5, 1928, the date of the 


|Defendant contends that it is not liable 
lfor any interest accruing prior to June 
|5, 1928, for on that date and not before 
was the amount of its liability legally 
determined. Defendant further denies 
any liability for interest subsequent to 
the date of the tender, which was re- 
|fused, and thereupon on J } 
1928, the Government filed suit for inter- 
lest from August 9, 1920, until paid. De- 
fendant relies upon its plea of tender. 
|The case was tried before the court with- 
out a jury. 

The bond whic 
of the parties to the present controversy 
is a voluntary, common law obligation, 
that is, it is not given pursuant to any 
statute or order of court. From all that 
appears from the pleadings and testi- 
mony, it was made and to be performed 
in the State of Maryland. _Therefore, the 
question of ‘liability for interest there- 
under must be determined by the law of 
Maryland, if the question has been there 
adjudicated. Illinois Surety Co. v. John 
Davis Co., 244 U. S. 376; Scotland County 
v. Hill, 182 U.S. 107. The condition of 
the bond was to pay “all demurrage which 
may hereafter be legally determined to 
be due the obligee.” The character in 
the first instance denied any liability 
whatsoever in the form of demurrage. A 
dispute and negotiations thereupon fol- 
lowed, with the result that the bond was 
given in order that the vessel might be 
released pending a final determination of 


|the rights of the respective parties. This | 


is evidenced by the following preambles 
in the bond: 


Parties Forced to 
Judicial Settlement 


Whereas aiter the loading of the said | 


steamer it has been claimed by the obli- 
gee that there is due for demurrage under 
the said charter party the sum of Eleven 
thousand, six hundred and one dollars 
and twenty cents ($11,601.20), and 
Whereas the said Courtright Dimmick 
Company claim that no demurrage what- 


lever is due, and 


Whereas it has been agreed by and be- 
tween the said Courtright Dimmick Com- 
pany and the said obligee that a bond 
shall be given by the obligors herein to 
the obligee in the sum in dispute condi- 


tioned for the payment of any and all 


sums that may hereafter be found to be 
due for demurrage under the said charter 
In short, since the parties were 
unable to adjust their controversy them- 


lselves no other conclusion is reasonable, 


from the language in the condition of the 
bond, than that they were forced to a 
settlement and that, therefore, 
when they employed the phrase “legally 
determined to be due” in the condition of 
the bond, they had reference to court 
proceedings. : 

In Shannahan v. State, 142 Md. 616 it 
is held that the phrase “legally collecti- 
ble,” means “collectible by process of 
law.” By the same reasoning, “legally 
determined” must mean “determined by 
process of law.” The conclusion which 
we reach is further supported by the fact 
that no limitation of time is provided in 
the bond for payment by the principal. . 

It is now well settled that a surety, if 
answerable at all for interest beyond the 


lamount of the penalty of the bond, can 


only be: held for such interest as ac- 


lcrues from unjustly withholding payment 
lafter notice of default of the principal. 


United States v. U. S, Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co., 236 U. 8, 512, In the: present 
case there was no unjust withholding of 
the payment after notice of default of 
the principal because, until June 5, 1928, 
which fixed the principal’s liability, there 
neither was nor could have been any de- 
fault, and defendant has tendered inierest 
from that date to the date of tender. 
Such cases as Illinois Surety Co. v. John 
Davis Co, 244 U. S. 376, are clearly dis- 





| that the statute requires that legally 
jenforceable claims, existing at the time 
of death, shall be deducted; and that all 
parties, the government and the major- 
|ity of the court, conced? a legally en- 
|forceable claim did exist, and was not 
I therefore must dissent. 
July 28, 1929. 


| 


road Prevenues and 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 


ne 


causes $906.86 of the above overdssess- 
|ment for that year. Sections 213 (b) (4) 
and 233 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1918. 
The balance of the overassessment, 
j}amounting to $62.62, is due to the allow- 
lance of additional amortization, based on 
valuations established by Bureau engi- 
|neers after examinations of the taxpay- 
er’s books of account and the properties 
involved. Section 234 (a) (8) of the 
Reveune Act of 1918 and articles 181 and 
| 561 of Regulations 45. 
Refunded: 1919, *$62,541.21 (*$1,886,15 
ibarred by Statute of Limitations); 1920, 
$3,507.57; 1922, $4,469.43; 1923, $9,- 
423.01. 








Freight revenue .. 
Passenger revenue ... 
Total oper. rev. ...- 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. othe 
Net from railroad ...... 
Taxes . 

Uncollectible ry. rev., et 
Net after taxes, etc 
Net after rents 
Aver. miles operated 
Operating ratio .. 


seeeeeee 


© .. 


1929 
12,095,798 
8,518,475 
*19,332,446 
2,860,492 
3,265,633 
4,871,597 
11,821,602 
7,510,843 
1,696,466 
1,021 
5,813,366 
5,788,422 
9,592.24 
61.1 
*Includes 


Six Months 
1928 1929 1928 
10,643,580 73,071,205 65,530,146 , 
3,489,707 17,801,164 17,801,286 | 
15,579,958 “102,125,229 91,508,763 | 
3,669,942 15,980,981 18,555,318 | 
3,245,228 19,866,064 19,624,261 
4,864,851 29,348,029 28,773,675 
12,469,133 70,318,580 71,625,305 
3,110,825 31,806,649 19,883,458 
1,093,636 8,617,785 7,014,662 | 
1,690 12,452 20,399 | 
2,015,499 23,176,412 12,848,406 
1,891,619 23.515,.823 12,826,615 
9,430.78 9,392.05 9,427.32 
80.0 68.9 78.3 
$2,203,476 back mail pay, 


1929 

4,423,407 
735,085 
5,703,012 
884,759 
1,202,784 
1,978,302 
4,436,300 
1,266,712 
450,000 
3,310 
$13,402 
746,289 
5,152.75 

778 


Atlantic Coast Line R.:R. 
June Six Months 
1928 1929 1928 
4,128,934 31,200,629 28,079,816 
861,979 7,884,654 8,188,576 | 
5,442,453 42,841,515 39,549,339) 
917,872 5,325,170 5,778,910 
1,267,996 6,931,275 7,693,031) 
2,026,487 13,260,283 13,517,682 | 
4,590,630 27,996,218 29,549,751) 
851,823 14,845,302 9,999,588) 
400,000 5,700,000 3,060,000) 
2,024 13,527 11,996 
442,799 11,131,775 6,937,692 
553.143 10,416,663 6.437,114 
5,115.91 5,160.34 5,106.56 
84.3 65.3 - 74.7 | 


é 
1 
8 
2,7 
3,8 
4 
4 
1,2 
2,2 
1,5 


3 


1,2 


1,0: 


crued at least as early as the commence- 
ment of the suit; the claims were all for 
liquidated amounts and in no instance 
was the amount in dispute, the contro- 
versy being merely as to which of the 
claimants were entitled to share in the 
liability under the bond. There, as the 


Expenses 


Leng Island Railroad. 
June . Six Months 
1929 1928 
5,546,731 5,647,538 
12,749,839 
19,331,691 
2,438,696 
2,963,714 
7,666,812 
18,578,218 
5,758,414 
978,402 
11,822 
4,768,190 
3,838,561 
404,11 
70.2 


929 
96,521 
49,379 
24,992 
42,252 
61,786 
78,955 
73,087 
51,905 
03,923 
1,384 
46,798 
58,445 
404.11 
69.4 


1928 

981,791 
2,379,022 
3,567,729 
421,417 
413,189 
1,351,867 
2.316.696 
1,252,033 
290,663 
1,065 
960,305 
151,017 
493.95 

64.9 


legally determined to be due the obligee 


| 


December 11, | other district. 


h determines the rights | 


tinguishable in that there the liability ac- | 


11,985,975 
18,776,234 
2,517,469 
2,967,525 
8,033,618 
14'217,879 | 
4,558,356 | 
35,715 
5,366 
3,617,274 
2,743,642 
408.95 
15.7 | 


State Gasoline Tax 


In Computing Income 


Beira of Internal Revenue 
Holds That if Item Is Add- 
ed to Business Expense 


It Is Not Deductible. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. INCOME 

Tax 2482. 

The gasoline tax imposed by the State 
of Kentucky is deductible from the RYOSSy 
| income of the consumer who pays it, in 
computing income taxes, the Bureau of 
|Internal Revenue has announced, The 
| tax, it is held, is upon consumption or 
| upon the privilege of using. 

If the tax is added to or made a part 
of the business expense of the consumer 
lit cannot, however, be deducted sepa- 
| rately as a tax, it is ruled. 
| The full text of the ruling follows: 
| Advice is requested whether the gaso- 
| line tax levied by the State of Kentucky 
is deductible by the consumer. ; 

It appears that the tax in question is 
levied in accordance with the provisions 
of the State statute, approved March 19, 
1928, imposing a tax on gasoline. Sec- 
tions 1 and 2 of that statute read as, fol- 
ows: 
| 





“Gasoline” Is Defined. 


1. That the word “gasoline” as used in 
this act, shal! include all liquid fuels, in- 
| cluding ordinarily, prectically and commer- 
cially usable in internal combustion engines 
for the generation of power, and all dis- 
tillates of, end condensates from petroleum, 
natural ges, coal, coal tar, vegetable fer- 
ments, and all other products, so usable and 
sold in this Commonwealth at wholesale, as 


The |Court’s decree, to the date of the tender. | the words, “at wholesale” are defined herein, 


except kerosene, fuel oil and crude oil as 
such, A State tax of 5 cents per gallon is 
hereby imposed on all gasoline, as definceN 
herein, sold in this Commonwealth at whole- 


| sale, as the words “at wholesale” are herein- 
‘after defined. 


No other excise or license 
| tax shall be levied or assessed on gasoline 
by the State or any county, city, town or 
The tax hereby provided for 
shall be paid by the person, firm, associe- 
tion or corporation so selling gasoline, and 
shall be paid by said person, firm, associa- 
tion or corporation into the general fund of 
| the State treasury in the manner and within 
the time hereinafter specified. The words 
“at wholesale” as used in this act, shall,be 
held and construed to mean and iaclude any 
and all sales made for the purpose of re- 
sale or distribution, or for use, and, as well, 
the gasoline furnished or supplied for dis- 
tribution within this State, whether the dis- 
tributor be the seme person who so fur- 
nished the same, his agent or employe, or 
enother person; end also to mean and in- 
clude any person who shall purchase or ob- 
tain gasoline without the State and sell or 
distribute or use the same within the State. 
Provided, that nothing herein contained 
shall be construed es authorizing or requir- 
ing the collection of such tax upon any 
gasoline after the same shall have been al- 
ready once taxed #under the provisions of 
this act. i 

2. All taxes collected under the provi- 
sions of this.act shall be paid into the State 
treasury, and shall be used only for the 
purpose of the construction, reconstruction, 
meintenance and repair of roads, highways 
and bridges. & 


4 





Provisions of Act. 

Section 23(c) of the Revenue Act of 
1928 provides that in computing net in- 
come there shall be allowed as deduc- 
tions taxes paid or accrued within the » 
taxable year, with certain exceptions nut 
here material. Article 151 of Regula- 
tions 74, promulgated under the Revenue 
Act of 1928, provides that in general 
|taxes are deductible only by the person 
| upon whom they are imposed. : 
| Upon consideration of the provisions 
of the State statute and the decision of 
| the Court of Appeals of Kentucky in the 
jcase of Shanks, Auditor, v. Kentucky 
| Independent Oil .Co. (225 Ky., 303, 8 
|S. W. (2d), 383), which decision related 
| to a prior gasoline tax act (Acts 1924, 
| ch. 120), the provisions of which were 
| substantially the same as those of the 
statute under consideration except..as to 
the rate of tax, it is concluded that the 
gasoline tax imposed by the provisions 
of the State statute above quoted is a 
tax upon consumption or upon the privi- 
lege of using and is not a tax upon the 
privilege of selling. 

In view of the foregoing, it is held 
that the agsoline tax imposed by the 
State of Kentucky is deductible in the ” 
income tax return of the consumer who 
pays it. If, however, the tax in question 
is added to or made a part of the busi- 
ness expense of such consumer, it cannot 
be deducted separately as a tax. 


Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions on Taxation 


The Cominissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Robert H. Lucas, announces his acqui- 
escence in decisions of the Board of Tax 
Appeals, the titles, docket numbers and 
citations of which follow: 

Bill & Co., Raymond R., 15399, 15-320. 

Central Wisconsin Creamery Co., 13350, 
| 15-396. 

Hotel Patten Co. et al., 5792, 

Kahn, Albert, 13842, 14-125. 

Latham, Helen, administratrix, 
16-48. 

Latham, J. H., estate of, 21479, 16-48. 

Liebes & Co., H., 14501, 15-149, 
Malter,’ Maurice, 14502, 14-1208. 
Milwaukee Woven Wire Works, 
16-75. 

Pound Hotel Co., J. B., 
Richmond Tica Co., Inc., 18065, 18-915, 
Sanford Cotton Mills, 12813, 14-1210, 
Tilt, C. A., 18041, 19963, 14-487. 

Ucita Investment Co., 5792, 13-943. 

Union Co., 15630, 14-1310. 
Watterson Hotel Co., 4792, 
Westland Co., 19755, 15-553. 
White, Asa L., estate of, 12768, 15-4 

White, et al. W. T., “executors, 
115-470, 


| 
| 


15-943. 


21479, 
| 


$163, 


5792, 13-943, 


| 
| 


15-943, 
» 


70. 
2768 


court said, page 382, “the surety com- 
pany might have paid into court before 
| the commencement of the suit an amount 
| equal to the penalty of the bong. It did 
| not elect to do so; and as the aggregate 
liability on the claims exceeds the pen- 
alty, it was properly held for an addi- 
| tional amount equal t« interest from the 
commencement of the suit.” So also the 
case of New Amsterdam Casualty Co. v. 
|U. S. Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
| Corporation, 16 F. (2d) 847, presents a 
auestion different from the present one. 
There, a surety whose hond required it 
to make payment i. twenty-four hours 
from demand, was held liable for interest 
from that time, even though the addi- 
tion of interest caused the recovery to 
exceed the penalty of the bond. In the 
present case a lega: determination of the 
amount due ‘vas a prerequisite to pay- 
ment. Since legal determination is 
synonymous with determination ,by a 
court of law, the present surety was hot 





Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) > 
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AvutnHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PresENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PusBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT 





BY THE UNITED States Dai.y 


Commerce 


Seasonal Curtailment Noted in Commerce 
And Business Conditions 


Activity in Trade 
In Canada Is Fair 


Improved Commercial Rela- 
tions With Chile Expected 
From Air Mail Service. 








Seasonal depression in business is 
noted in many countries in the weekly 
review of trade and commercial activ- 
ity issued August 1 by the Department 


of Commerce. The review follows in 
full text: 
Argentina.—Early in July business 


was slow and there was some pessimism, 
but the latter part of the month showed 
improvement and an optimistic tone re- 
appeared, chiefly because of advancing 
prices for cereals and better weather 
conditions for crops. 





During June, Buenos Aires bank de- 
posits increased 26,000,000 paper pesos, 
while cash on hand decreased 20,000,000 
gold pesos und remained stationary as 
regards paper pesos. In the absence of 
official statistics the annual report of the 
Corporation of Bondholders shows the 
Argentine Federal debt to be 2,708,000,- 
000 paper pesos and the provincial and 
municipal indebtedness 1,181,009,000 pe- 
sos. 

The stock exchange movement during 
the first six months compared with last 
year shows a decline of 77,000,000 paper 
pesos. 

The strike of the port workers at Ro- 
sario continues and a general strike was 
declared there July 26. Building con- 
struction shows increased activity over 
last month with a small decline in prices 
for building materials at the beginning 
of the month, slthough present indica- 
tions point to an early recovery. 

The demand continues good for elec- 
trical fixtures, devices and machinery. 
The demand for yarn is slightly greater 
with lower prices. 

July is seasonally a dull period for 
textiles, but some job lots of silk and 
mixed crepes have been sold and winter 
purchases are beginning. Retail textiles 
sales are slower owing to mild weather. 

Collections are comparatively slow. 
Automobile retail sales for July show 
improvement over June. 

Australia.—The need of rains in New 
South Wales and South Australia con- 
tinues to be of considerable concern. No 
indications of early settlement of the 
coal strike are apparent, though stren- 
uous efforts have been made in the past 
week to effect an agreement. 

A slight surplus just announced for 
the State of Victoria has had a hearten- 
ing effect upon business, in that area. 
Apparatus for broadcasting photographs 
is at present being installed in Sydney 
and Melbourne. 


Business Conditions 
Unsatisfactory in Bolivia 


Bolivia.—Business conditions in Bolivia 
continue unsatisfactory, and trade is 
slow in all lines. However, some im- 
provement is expected if the recent rise 
in tin prices continues. 

The failure on July 20 of an important 
firm of Potosi led to the suspension of 
payments by the company and caused 
considerable uneasiness. Strenuous ef- 
forts. are being made by creditors to 
settle its affairs without recourse to 
bankruptcy proceedings, 

An executive decree of July, 4, which 
was announced on July 22, modified ex- 
tensively the new Organic Law of Cus- 
toms Administration. The modifications 
resulted from the general protests of the 
merchants and are in accordance with the 
suggestions made by the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Compania 
Recoudadora Nacional Tenders to supply 
electric light and power to the City of 
Potosi for a maximum period of 15 years 
were called for on July 25, the time limit 
for submission of bids being October 30, 
1929. 

The tenders must be accompanied by 
a deposit of 5,000 bolivianos (approxi- 
mately $1,770) to the order of the Tesoro 
Municival and should be addressed to the 
Consejo Municipal City of Potosi, which 
offers to supply all information to in- 
terested parties. 


Slight Improvement 


Is Noted in Brazil 

Brazil.—A slight improvement in gen- 
eral business is reported in some quar- 
ters though there is apparently little 
change in basic conditions, Exchange 
continues firm with no appreciable influ- 
ence on trade. Numerous state and 
municipal loans are planned, the pro- 
ceeds from which are expected to fur- 
nish additional strength to the govern- 
ment exchange policy. 

There is still no rediscounting. Best 
commerciai paper was discountable July 
26 at 10 per cent, which represents easier 
money conditions as compared with re- 
cent months. 

It is generally believed that May was 
the worst month in recent years, there 
having been a slight tendency toward 
improvement in money and credit con- 
ditions since then. Banks report un- 
expectedly small demand for credit ac- 
commodation ‘despite lower rates. 

The Bank of Brazil baiance sheet for 
June shows inereasing cash on hand but 
more bills discounted compared with 
May, indicating that the policy of the 
Bank relative to credit restriction is 
changing slightly. Commercial failures 
were considerably smaller during July 
than previous months, 

The coffee market at Santos declined 
steadily, especially with regard to fu- 
tures, until July 23, when a reaction set 
in. Coffee for July, August and Septem- 
ber delivery lost about 1.50 milreis (18 
cents) but regained 500 reis (6 cents) 
per ten kilos. 

Sales for export are poor and the total 
for July is not expected locally to reach 
700,000 bags. Santos entries fluctuated 
greatly, falling as low as 2,000 bags some 
days during the early part of the month 
with the daily average to date only 
23,000 bags. 

On July 22 it was announced by the 
Coffee Institute that the anticipated free 
entry of high grade coffees into Santos 
is not to be granted his year. The ex- 
planation offered is that the Santos ware- 
houses are full, The announcement caused 
an upwar trend in the market but plant- 
ers who had planned to ship high grade 
coffees to Santos in substitution for the 
old crop coffee in the warehouses are 
disappointed. 

Picking weather in the interior has 
been excellent with a decreasing possibil- 


in excellent condition and the quality of 
the coffee is being improved by careful | 
picking methods, guaranteeing a better 
condition for the trees next crop. 

The planting of new trees is reported | 
continuing at a high rate, especially in 
the Moroestes, Luminas, Parana and 
Espirito Santo zones. Santos stocks are 
now approximately 1,100,0 ) bags and 
Rio de Janeiro 260,000 bags. The condi- | 
tion of the cacao crop is reported good. 

British Malaya.—Although the busi- 
ness situation is not believed to be seri- 
ous, general caution prevail: in British | 
Malaya as markets continue dull. Some 
import firms have lost heavily during 
the past month and fears of pending 
failures among Chinese dealers are re- 
ported. 


Trade in Canada Said 
To Be Generally Fair 


Wholesale and retail trade is reported 
as generally fair to good with the situ- 
ation in Eastern Canada much more sat- 
isfactory than in the West. While higher 
wheat prices are expected to compensate 
growers for decreased yields the crop 
outlook continues markedly unsatisfac- 
tory and retail sales in such lines as ag- 
ricultural hardware have been failing off 
in sympathy. Collections in the West 
are generally slow and from the Calgary 
and Edmonton districts are reported as 
becoming difficult. The business sec- 
tion of Wainwright, Alberta, was wiped 
out by fire during the past week with an 
approximate loss of $750,000 and mer- 
chants are now rebuilding and restock- 
ing. 





The employment report for July 1 es- | 


tablished a new record for that date al- 





though the increase over Jute was some- 





what smaller than was the case last year, 
and much of it was credited to construc- 
tion, transportation ahd mining. Manu- 
facturing and logging show seasonal 
curtailment. Recent Toronto reports 
show some improvement in the locai iron 
and steel trades but automobile and ac- 
cessory plants are fairly quiet with the 
June output reflecting a further pro- 
nounced decline in production. The used 
car situation is somewhat better. With 
prolonged hot +-eather, crop prospects in 
the Prairie Provinces continue to dete- 
riorate, although scattered showers have 
benefited some areas, particularly in 
Manitoba. ° 

Southern Saskatchewan is said to be 
losing ground with other parts of the 
Provinces in a somewhat better: position 
because of rains. Peace River Crops are 
expected to be average but Central and 
Southern Alberta expect serious losses. 
The Canadian Passenger Association has 
issued a statement to the effect that no 
eastern help will be required for the 
harvest this year because of the antici- 
pated short crop and the greater use of 
combines. No. 1 Northern cash wheat 
was quoted at Winnipeg on July 26 at 
$1.8754, and No. 3 Northern at $1.68%. 
Construction, as reflected in June build- 
ing permits, continues high in volume. 
With the exception of Quebec and Mani- 
toba, all provinces register increases 
over May figures. Ontario figures, how- 
ever, are 8 per cent lower than those of 
June last year. 


Merchandising in Chile 
Is Good for July 


Chile——Commercial relations between 
Chile and the United States are expected 
by many to greatly benefit by the inau- 
guration of the air mail service between 
the United States and Chile on July 21. 
This service reduces mail time to eight 
days.. The merchandising situation in 
July was somewhat below the levels of 
June, but is generally considered to be 
good for this period of the year. Re- 
tailers in the Santiago region report a 
high volume of sales, but wholesalers 
placed only a small number of orders, 
mostly in the early part of the month. 
The present mid-season slackness of 
trade is expected to continue until about 
the middle of September; nevertheless, 
the turnover in July exceeded that of 
any July for many years, 


The credit situation appears somewhat 
better, with bank collections prompt and 
an improvement in collections of com- 
mercial houses. Money is easier, although 
the discount rates of commercial banks 
remain firm at about last month’s level. 
Commercial houses continue using a 
large volume of bank credits, but there 
has been a lessened demand from the 
agricultural zones as a result of farm- 
ers still having funds from the past 
crops. Reports from the agricultural 
sections continue favorable, although 
some complaint has been heard against 
the insufficiency of rain in the areas 
from Santiago north to Coqimo. Re- 
ports from Valdiva indicate a decided 
tendency toward larger cattle production, 
principally because of the profitable 
prices and also because of the losses 





at harvest times during the past few 
years. 


Reassurance Is Shown 
In North China Trade 


China.—Numerous indications pointing 
to a peaceful settlement of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway situation have resulted 
in a general feeling of reassurance in 
trade circles of North China. Except for 
flood conditions reported last week in 
central Chihli Province, and the appear- 
ance of locusts in certain areas in Shan- 
tung and Hupeh Provinces, recent heavy 
rains have bettered the general crop out- 
look, 


Except in northwest sections, condi- 
tions in Honan Province have much im- 
proved as a result of sufficient rains as- 
suring fair crops. Abundant rains have 
also fallen in Shansi Province, and a fair 
precipitation is reported in the Suiyuan 
area, where a famine relief irrigation 
project is now in progress. Kansu Prov- 
ince is reported to be badly affected by 
famine conditions. 


in Many Nations 








Situation in Various Countries 


in Bogota during June 
$130,000. 


to $50,000,000, which was 10 per cent 
less than in the previous month. 
estimates on the coffee production in 
the department of 
an increase over the last year and the 
quality is reported good. 
will begin to come on the market in 
September. 


‘the export market. 
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British Employment | 
Remains Unsettled 


Reviewed by Department of 
Commerce. 


amounted to 


Bank clearings for the month amounted 
Local 


Antioqui indicate | 


The new crop 


reduced. Information from 


as having been good. Railway service 
between San Jose and Port Limon was 
again interrupted on July 18, but it is 
expected to be resumed in a few days. 
It is reported that 2,500 men are work- 


ing on roads and that 3,500 kilometers | 


have been bridged, graded and made 
ready for paving. City paving is mark- 
ing time owing to lack of funds and 
definite plans. 


Exports of cacao during the period | 


from January 1 to July 15 amounted to 
2,399 metric tons, of which 1,389 metric 
tons went to the United States. Ex- 


ports of bananas to the United States | 


during the period from January 1 to 
July 15 amounted to 2,601,639 stems. 
The exchange rate continues at four 
colones to the dollar, where it has been 
since 1924. 


Dominican Trade 


Continues to Be Quiet 


Dominican Republic.—Business condi- 
tions in the Dominican Republic con- 
tinued quiet during July and sales ap- 
proximated those of immediately preced- 
ing months. In Puerto Plata retail busi- 
ness is dull and wholesale business firms 
and small merchants have ceased import- 
ing direct. Imports during July have 
fallen off considerably and customs re- 
ceipts are running below those of last 
February which has hitherto been the 
worst month of the present year. 


Exports during the June quarter ex- 
ceed those of the previous quarter and 
for the elapsed part of the year are ahead 
of those of the same period of 1928. In 
Puerto Plata crop returns are below ex- 
pectations and imported stocks of mer- 
chandise are considered to be in excess 
of local requirements, The credit situa- 
tion has not improved, collections. being 
slow throughout the country. Building 
operations and manufacturing are very 
dull ‘and unemployment has increased 
slightly. Sugar production to July 1 
amounted to 394,092 short tons, exceed- 
ing the previous estimates of 382,000 
tons for the entire crop by 11,000 tons. 

Ecuador. — Economic conditions 
Ecuador during July showed no change, 
the acute depression being severely felt, 
particularly in the coastal region. In 
Guayaquil business remains very quiet 
and collections continue to be very diffi- 
cult and slow. In the interior areas, 
especially in Quito, business is less de- 
pressed although feeling the effects of 
the unsatisfactory conditions in Guaya- 
quil. With the adjournment of the Na- 
tional Assembly,~money circulation in 
Quito decreased. The prolonged rainy 
season and cloudy weather have been 
very unfavorable to cacao, coffee and 
cotton, and th. outlook for future cocao 
deliveries is unfavorable. The coffee 
drop is expected to be slightly less than 
that of 1928, but of better quality. The 
cotton crop may not meet the needs of 
the textile industry, in which 


sary. 
El Salvador.—It is reported that of 


Speculation in coffee futures | 
has decreased and advances to growers | 
have been 
other sections of the country indicates 
a larger production than last year when 
2,900,000 bags were’ produced. 

Costa Rica.—Although business was | 
dull during July, coilections are reported 


in | 


case | 
imports of foreign cotton will be neces- | 


Business Conditions 


] 
terest rates have had a tendency to be- 
come firmer. The financial status of 
some firms continues difficult and Ameri- 
can exporters should give particular at- 
tention to credit requests and particu- 
larly avoid extension of purchases and 
credits. The dry goods trade is particu- 
larly unsatisfactory. Sugar stocks as of 
July 1 amounted to 5,835 long tons. No 
sugar was manufactured during June, but 
68 tons were exported and 156 tons sold 
locally. 

Honduras.—An extraordinary session 
of Congress convened on July 20 for the 
purpose of prolonging the period of mar- 
tial law on the Nicaraguan border. A 
rumor is current that another session 
will convene:upon adjournment of the 
above mentioned session to treat of mat- 
ters pertaining to the budget and com- 
merce. Business remains good through- 
out the Republic, banks and merchants 
reporting above normal activity. New 
York exchange in Tegucigalpa remains 
at 2.04 pesos to the dollar. The peak 
of banana shipments from Honduras 
was passed in May, when 3,144,643 stems 
were exported. 


|Large Banana Crop 


| Reported in Jamaica 

Jamaica.—The economic outlook in 
Jamaica continues favorable as a result 
of a bumper banana crop, exports of 
j}bananas being greater than in 1928. 
| However, the drought still. continues in 
various parts of the island to the detri- 
;ment of certain crops and there is also 
a shortage of water for domestic pur- 
|poses. Declared exports from Jamaica 
to the United States for the elapsed part 
of July were valued at $500,000, an in- 
crease of $45,000 over those of the same 
period of 1928, chiefly as a result of 
larger shipments of cacao, coconuts, and 
pimento. Imports from all countries into 


jin the first 25 days of July. 
Retail business is experiencing sea- 
jsonal dullness and building and road 
|construction work is moderately active. 
|Bank deposits and collections are slightly 
below the average. Tourists traffic in 
the summer season shows a falling off 
of approximately 45 per cent in July 
as compared with the same month of 
1928. Labor conditions continue  un- 
changed. Sugar stocks on hand as of 
July 1 amounted to 13,000 long tons. 
{Imports of sugar, chiefly from Canada 
were 100 tons and domestic production 
jamounted to 4,000 tons. Shipments of 
|sugar during July, chiefly to Canada, 
| totaled 5,000 tons and domestic con- 
{sumption was 1,000 tons. Final stocks 
of sugar on hand as of July 31 were 
approximately 11,000 tons. The aevrage 
price of refining crystals per ton f. o. b. 
was £12 5s., or £1 higher than in June. 
Japan.—Added business to railways 
and to shipping entering Dairen is noted 
as a result of the Chinese-Russian diffi- 
culties. However, trade to and from 
Vladivostok is adversely affected. Japan’s 
foreign trade in the period July 1-20, 
shows an export excess. Various issues 
in the stock market have rallied, par- 
ticularly issues concerned in the Chinese- 


Russian situation, such as flour, tex-' 
|tiles, and shipping. 
Mexico.—A better atmosphere pre- 


vails as a result of the more peaceful 
conditions which now exist and the ad- 
justment of problems which have been 
confronting the government. Sales of 
goods in many lines have increased and 
there is a distinct upward irend, but in- 
terrupted communications. in the interior, 
caused by the beginning of the rainy 
|season, have had a detrimental effect 
upon business in that section of the 
country. 
indicate that conditions have been re- 
stored to normal, after a period of dis- 
organization produced by the recent rev- 
olution. Better prices obtaincd for win- 
ter vegetables during the past months 
and served to offset in part the losses 
caused by the revolution. The West 
Coast wheat crop was the largest har- 
vested for a number of years and cotton 
jacreage for this year is reported in- 
creased. 

Less improvement has been noted in 
the Northern section of the country, al- 
though the region about Monterrey is 
said to be in good condition. Monterrey 
|is one of the most important distribut- 
jing centers in Mexico. An American 
|company has selected this city for the lo- 
cation of a new electric lamp factory. 

The State of Chihuahua continues to 
suffer from business disorganization 
|brought about by the revolution and 
conditions are far below normal. One 





the 1928-29 coffee crop, 48,000 bags re- 
main unshipped and it is believed that 
the greater portion of this amount re- 
mains unsold owing to the little or no 
demand during the past three months. 
Present approximate average f. 0. b. 
prices are current grade, unwashed, $20, 


Superior grade, unwashed, $21, and 
washed, around $21.50 and $22, with 
few sales, if any. Prospects for a large 


1929-30 crop are very favorable, but un- 
like the past several years, there is little 
or no business being done relative to the 
new crop. Sales consummated to date 
are on a basis of $19 for current un- 
washed and $20.25 for Superior un- 
washed. 


Abnormal Dullness 


: : ses| Js Shown in Haiti 
sustained in crops as a result of rains 


Haiti—The seasonal recession in trade 
is accentuated by a greater than normal 
dullness which continues in many 
branches of commerce. The volume of 
retail business points downward and the 
currency circulation is showing an appre- 
ciable tendency towards decline. Collec- 
tions are becoming more difficult with 
prospects of a further recession until 
the seasonal coffee movement begins in 
October. However, coffee prospects are 
bright and as coffee is the chief money 
trop of Haiti an abundant yield sold at 
satisfactory prices will do much to im- 
prove the present situation. 

An American corporation proposes to 
erect in the near future the first unit 
of a plant for canning pineapples of se- 
lected variety and to gradually develop 
As a result of the 
unsatisfactory commercial conditions and 
shrinkange in currency circulation, in 


|effeet of the rebel activities is noted in 
|the increased exports of cattle to the 
| United States, although it is thought that 
| the good prices for cattle in this country 
| have been an important factor in causing 
the increased exports. A disturbed state 
of affairs has been prevalent in regions 
|of Jalisco and Aguascalientes for sev- 
|eral years because of bandit activities. 


|Bank Discount Rate 


|Raised in Java 

Netherlands East Indies.——The Java 
bank discount rate was raised on July 
22 to 5% per cent. The advance is be- 
lieved to have been caused by increased 
| documentary loans by the bank at the be- 
| ginning of the season for heavy exports, 
land decreased gold reserve, reflected in 
higher rates of exchange on England and 
| the Netherlands. 

New Zealand.—Business in New Zea- 
land has been stimulated by decision of 
the Cooperative Dairy Company to pay 
one shilling sixpence per pound for June 
deliveries of butter. Building activities 
lat Auckland and Wellington have in- 
creased slightly and this, together with 
anticipated rebuilding in the earthquake 
areas, is expected to improve the demand 
|for timber, particularly for the construc- 
tion of private dwellings. The motor 
trade is excellent. Registrations for 
June reached 1911 for passenger cars and 
550 for trucks, Stocks of second hand 
cars are somewhat heavier but in proper 
proportion to the number of new cars 
being sold. Conditions in the second 
hand car market are satisfactory. 

Nicaragua.—The business situation in 
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Jamaica show an increase of 5 per cent | 


| tinctly modern, the people as a whole do 


| utility. The modern woman follows the 


|tional commercial policy being basically 


largest foreign supplier—vies with that 
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in The Netherlands 
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Total Is Increased by Cooperaitve Shops, Direct-to-pur- 
chaser Outlets and Numerous Chain Stores. 
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the income range of 800 to 1,400 florins 
($320 to $560); over 53 per cent (915,- 
253) were assessed on incomes ranging 
between 1,400 to 5,000 florins ($560 and 
$2,000); and 5.34 per cent (91,830 per- 
sons) were assessed on income of 5,000 
florins ($2,000) and above. (The florin= 
$0.402.) 


Thrift and Caution 
Are Characteristics 


Of capital tax assessments, the larg- 
est number (76,473, or 43 per cent) was 
within the range of 16,000 to 30,000 
florins ($6,400 to $12,00). Over the tax 
period covered there were practically 
1,200 florin millionaires. 

Thrift, caution, and restraint, bred by 
the discipline of the country’s physical 
condition, are marked characteristics of 
the population; though the country is 
progressive and in various respects dis- 


not take readily to innovations. Never- 
theless, numerous changes h&ve been 
wrought over recent years. Electrifica- 
tion has been proceeding steadily until 
practically every community is now sup- 
plied with power; the automobile is used 
more and more for both pleasure and 
business; fishing and canal boats are 
gradually being equipped with fuel- 
driven engines; even the windmill is pre- 
served more for ‘scenic beauty and his- 
toric association than for purposes of 


latest Parisian fashions; packed food- 
stuffs contribue in larger quantities to 
the table fare; and the printed appeal is 
more widely employed to make known 
the producers’ wares than was the case 
a few years ago. In practically every 
sphere of life and acitvity the forces of 
modernization and progress are apparent. 


The area and population of the coun- 
try being relatively small and the na- 


free trade, the market is extremely com- 
petitive. Domestic production is growing, 
and merchandise from Germany—the 


from England, France, Belgium, United 
States, and other lands for the atten- 
tion of the consumer. 


Of Retail Stores 


The number of retail shops is pro- 
portionally much greater than in most 
countries; for, besides the individual 
shopkeepers, there are cooperative es- 
tablishments, manufacturers-direct-to- 
purchaser outlets, and numerous chain 
stores and branches. The large num- 
ber of retail stores in such a small terri- 
tory presents problems arising from lim- 
ited turnover per unit, with accompany- 
ing price and other factors to be con- 
sidered; problems of new firms con- 
stantly entering and going out of busi- 
ness and the wake of unsettled bills; the 
sharp competition between private shops, 
particularly the great body of medium 
and small traders known as Middenstand, 
or “middle class,” and chain stores in 


especially serious for some _ products 
identified by brand marks; strong rivalry 
between individual’ shopkeeperes and 
cooperative stores; and the fact, com- 
monly asserted, that a large proportion 
of the shopkeepers possess very few 
qualifications essential to a salesman 
and serve only as takers of orders. 
Teaching shopkeepers and salesmen how 
to display the merits of particular ar- 
ticles becomes, therefore, a major diffi- 
culty, particularly for the distributor in- 
troducing new’ or infreqently used mer- 
chandise. 

Distributors mugt accommodate them- 
selves to existing conditions and must 
often sell in small quantities, even as 
little as half-dozen lots rather than in 
complete case lots. Accordingly, it is 
advisable that neither wholesaler nor 
retailer be overstocked with merchan- 
dise that is not assured of reasonably 
|rapid movement; otherwise, the whole- 
salers are prone to undercut each other, 
either directly or by offering lower quo- 
tations or by special inducements to 
the purchaser. The retailer likewise will 
devise similar means to move stocks. 


Grocery and Butcher Shops 
Carry Book Accounts 


In the grocery and butcher shops, and 
particularly in the individual neighbor- 
hood stores, it is the custom to carry 
book accounts, which are ordinarily set- 
tled at the end of each week or month. 
Other establishments may not present 
their bills before 10 days to a month fol- 
lowing the sale or service performed, 
and then often only as advance notice of 
the debt, actual collection taking place 
later. The burden of financing the busi- 
ness until customers’ accounts are set- 
tled thus falls on the dealer, or indirectly 
on the original supplier. and this ex- 
plains the frequent difficulty of getting 
traders to take advantage of discounts 
offered for prompt pay:ient of bills. 

Another development associated with 
the great spread of retail stores is the 
extent of the household-delivery system. 
The streets of the larger cities are alive 
with bicycles and small conveyances de- 
livering merchandise which obviously 
can not assu.ne any great volume. De- 


or appeal direct to the household is em- 
ployed for commodities adapted to such 
activities. Traders in specialties call and 
give demontrations; refiners and import- 
ers of kerosene canvass the trade; and a 
regular feature is the periodic arrival of 
dealers and wagons laden with various 
kinds of cleansing articles. For com- 
modities constantly or frequently used 
in the household the distributor usually 
has his own customers, but it is a ques- 
tion whether canvassing of other prod- 
ucts stands in the best repute. Placards 
frequently observed at private dwellings, 
indicating that the owner does not de- 
sire to purchase at the door, reflect con- 
siderable opposition to the practice, and 
the situation should be studied before 
indiscriminate use of canvassing is em- | 
ployed. 


Price Cutting Prevalent 
In Various Lines 


In certain lines of merchandise, price 
cutting is prevalent and assumes serious 
proportions. Some shops will almost 
habitually undersell the established re- 
tail price which a manufacturer or dis- 
tributor may set on his goods; or they 
may feature prices on individual prod- 
ucts, setting the retail price practically at 
or only slightly above that paid for the 
goods. This habit is widespread in the | 
toilet preparations and tobacco trades | 
but is by no means limited to such goods. 


The problem is aggravated at times 
through importations from nearby coun- | 
tries by unauthorized dealers. In the 
pharmaceutical trade active steps have | 
been taken to prevent price cutting, and 
it is reported that much improvement 
has resulted through joint effort. The 
whole subject of price cutting, together 
with its related problem of the number 
of retail establishments, has recently 
aroused considerable discusison, and the 
formulation of definite plans for price 
maintenance is urged on various sides. 


An important feature of d‘stribution is 
the widespread use of coupons, presents, | 
prizes, and similar inducements to extend 
the patronage of particular shops or to 
promote the sale of various manufactur- 
ers’ products. In many lines of trade this 
amounts to a fundamental merchandising 
consideration. In one large city prac- 
tically every neighborhood store sup- 
plies to the buyer a coupon indicating 
the amount of purchase; this either has 
a cash-surrender value or is valid for 
the purchase of a certain amount of mer- 
chandise. 


A shop dealing in confectionery, for in- 
stance, will furnish “bons,” as they are 
called, worth in actual merchandise at the 
rate of 30 Netherlands cents ($0.12 in U. 
U.) for each 10 florins ($4.02) of pur- 
chase; another handling pharmaceutical 
and toilet articles will redeem for cash on 
the basis of 5 per cent. Variations of 
the redemption-value plan are practiced 
by other concerns. The method also en- 
ters into the advertisements of various 
firms; for instance, one large toilet-goods 
store, in its newspaper appeal features 
the fact that all purchases are worth “5 
per cent in cash coupons.” 


Coupons and Prizes 
Used to Promote Sales 


Manufacturers and producers also 
make use of coupons and prizes to pro- 
mote sales; thus, a cigarette company ad- 
vertises that for 800 of its coupons (1% 
in each cigarette box), a prime quality 
football is supplied. Similar practices 
are followed by manufacturers of soap 
and cleasing products, by a large baking 
company, and by a chain-store orgniza- 
tion. 

In certain instances and for particular 
classes of trade, this general idea of 
coupons and extra aids to selling is very 
impelling; cases are related where prod- 
ucts available at much lower prices when 
sold in bulk have encountered much re- 
sistance, because household servants or 
others greatly prefer the apparent extra 
value in the gifts presented with pack- 
age goods. During recent years there 
has arisen considerable opposition to 
premiums or presents on the ground of 
unfair competition, but the plan con- 
tinues to be followed by a large number 
of producers, 

A recent official survey accounts for 
29,283 retail grocery outlets, about 95 
per cent of which are made up of the 
large and small independent traders, 3 
per cent of chain-store branches, and 2 
per cent of consumer cooperatives. The 
total weekly turnover of all groups is 
calculated at 8,000,000 florins ($3,216,- 
000), of which 57 per cent represents 
business done by medium and larger in- 
dependent dealers, 24 per cent by small 
and very small traders, almost 9 per cent 
by the chain-store groups, and practi- 
cally 6 per cent by the consumer coop- 
eratives. 








Installment Selling 
Now Firmly Implanted 


Over 55 per cent of the 16,247 grocery 
stores may be classified as small or very 
small; these do nearly 25 per cent of | 
the total grocery store business. The 
average sales of these small shops 
amount to about 120 florins ($48) per 





livery of the smallest as well as the 
larger purchases is expected by great 
numbers of people and is provided with 
alacrity by the zealous shopkeeper. Of 
course, theres are shops, including cer- 
tain chain grocery stores, which do not 
make deliveries, but the house-delivery 
system is widely established in the field 
as a’whole 





The method of carrying merchandise 








Monthly 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 


Business Depression soo 
Noted in Colombia Freight revenue ...-.+-+++ 11,528,593 
Colombia. — Business conditions| Passenger rcvenue .....--+ 1,568,996 
throughout Colombia are unsatisfactory | Total oper rev. ...-- eocees 14,688,155 
with the depression. more noticeable in| Maintenance of way .....- 3,328,892 
the important commercial centers of! Maintenasce of equipment . 2,522,079 
Cali, Barranquilla and Medellin. Busi-| Transportation expenses .. 4,773,572 
ness is somewhat better in Cartagena.| Total expenses incl. other . 11,431,496 
Sales of automobiles, both passenger| Net from railroad ........ 3,151,659 
and trucks, are slow. Purchases of mer-| Tuxes .......--+++-+++5 By 589,000 
chandise are limited te staple articles | Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. . 924 
and imports of goods in general are de- | Net after taxes, etc. ...... 2,561,735 
creasing. Credit is tightening and the! Net after rents ........-.+. 2,089,496 
number of extensions on protected! Aver. miles operated ..... area? 


ty of frost. The trees are said to be|drafts is increasing. Protested drafts| Operating ratio .....seese 


week, as compared with an average of 
roughly 400 florins ($160) for the larger 
independents, 804 florins ($323) for the 
consumer cooperatives, and 820 florins 
($330) for chain stores. It is estimated 
that the population as a whole consumes 
annually about 225 florins ($90) worth 
of grocery products per family. 

_ Installment selling may be considered 
today as a definite and fixed feature of 


Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. 


Six Months June Six Months June Six Months 

1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
10,886,945 64,518,244 63,248,928] 1,897,882 1,834,826 12,553,354 11,924,421] 1,562,282 1,446,617 9,430,549 9,047,466 
1,819,172 8,209,793 8,797,745 369,985 362,290 1,506,009 1,589,294 282,214 307,693 1,655,004 1,720,340 
14,131,518 80,882,124 79,384,200} 2,748,452 2,416,880 15,474,064 14,601,189/ 2,013,837 1,921,126 12,151,821 11,744,100 
2,404,597 12,798,102 12,252,681 599,856 585,363 2,577,006 3,047,967 291,299 274,773 1,581,407 1,500,889 
2,386,519 15,507,425 15,061,275 | 546,842 502,084 3,186,812 3,054,203 433,080 330,238 2,571,917 2,546,882 
4,701,837 29,945,293 28,598,311 | 725,827 689,490 4,555,949 4,420,349 749,385 738,977 4,696,371 4,803,676 
11,362,662" 62,777,755 60,269,885/| 2,093,296 1,958,924 11,428,083 11,533,475] 1,645,410 1,508,469 9,815,329 9,848,137 
2,768,854 18,104,369 19,114,315) 650,156 462,456 4,046,031 3,067,714 368,427 412,657 2,836,492 1,895,963 
820,000 4,592,040 4,795,000 165,000 185,000 1,030,000 1,110,000 | 130,000 120,000 150,000 705,000 
94 4,482 2,700 | 31 131 2,523 7285 | 998 378 5,919 2,540 
1,948,760 13,507,847 14,316,615 | 485,125 277,325 3,013,508 1,956,989 237,429 292,279 1,580,573 1,188,423 
1,510,839 10,627,564 11,770,176 | 565,563 354,682 3,469,441 2,360,138 84,424 138,673 682,222 354,629 
1 1,250.64 11,249.52 11,251.53 2,563.56 2,562.97 2,553.11 2,552.53 | 946.24 945.13 946.24 945.13 

80.4 17.6 75.9 | 76.3 80.9 13.9 79.0 | 81.7 78.5 80.8 83.9 
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Number of Aliens Admitte 
In 1929 Lowest in Decadk 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
mainly from Europe; 9,509, or 6.5 
cent, at the other seaports; 13,891, o 
9.4 per cent, at points along the norther 
land border; the remaining 423 
in over the Mexican border, 





om 


Of the 97,251 aliens admitted as na- 
48,939, oF 
Canadian 


tives of nonquota countries, 
50.3 per cent, entered via the n 
border; 38,750, or 39.9, via the Mexican 
border; 5,547, or 5.7 per cent, at New 
York; and 4,015, or 4.1 per cent, at the’ 
other seaports. During the past year 
299,528 aliens of all classes were admit- 
ted at New York, the major portion of 
whom, or 266,515, were of European 
birth, while 25,452 were natives of the 
Western Hemisphere, 5,202 of Asia, 842 


of Africa, and 1,517 of Australi , 
Pacific Islands. —— 


Over four-fifths of the 74,386 aliens 
entering the country via the northern 
land border were of Canadian birth, 51,- 
571 coming in that way giving Canada 
as their country of birth, and of the 
remainder 21,089 were born in Europe 
and 1,726 in other countries. The bulk of 
the Mexican border arrivals were Mexi- 
cans, 43,078 aliens coming in that way, 


| of whom 40,544 were natives of Mex- 
| ico, while 1,329 were born in Europe, 


and 1,205 in China and the other coun- 


| tries. Nearly three-fourths of the 24,- 


632 aliens admitted at Gulf of Mexico 
and Pacific coast ports came in under 
the act of 1924 as visitors, transits, and 
returning residents. 














merchandising in the Netherlands, 
though the system has not shown such 
widespread development as in the United 
States. It has met greatest resistance 
from native conservatism, but various 
savings institutions, certain public bodies, 
and other organizations either resist the 


practice or point out alleged unfavorable 
features. : 


Other parties advocate adoption, and the 
natural advantages of the system serve to 
promote it, so that on the whole there 
are evidences of active development. In 
many cases the essential features of in- 
stallment purchases have been and are 
now in existence without being called 
such; for instance, clothing, household 
equipment, or other merchandise, are 
often sold on credit involving time pay- 
ments. 


With the growth of the installment 
system numerous firms in various 
branches of trade have concluded special 
arrangements to handle this business and 
to make it widely known that they freely 
extend such facilties to customers. The 
automobile is an outstanding example of 
the efficacy of installment selling. Other 
principal merchandise sold in this way 
includes various household appliances, 
pianos, radios, furniture, bicycles, cloth- 
ing, weighing scales, slicing machinery, 
and electric refrigerators. 

Several institutions in the Netherlands 
are associated with installment financing, 
including a particularly large concern 
organized specially for such business, 
with wider European connections. This 
organization has been particularly active 
in making known the advantages of the 
system and promoting trade in the 
country. 


Wholesaler Still 
Is Strong Factor 


The number of wholesale establish- 
ments is relatively large, though there 
is some tendency to eliminate them. 
Numerous manufacturers and importers 
go direct to the retail trade and do not 
depend on the wholesaler for any im- 
pertant part of their distribution; cer- 
tain producers sell through their own 
retail outlets; still others, such as con- 
sumers’ cooperatives, secure part of their 
requirements through a central pur- 
chasing agency. 

This movement applies with special 
force to tobacco, shoes, and electrotech- 
nical goods; the drug, grocery, and other 
lines also are affected. Nevertheless, 
even in some cases where the trend is 
toward a smallér use of the wholesale 
channel, the wholesaler is still a strong 
factor in the general merchandising 
structure and, with numerous retail out- 
lets, probably will remain so. 

Chain-store distribution is well known 
in the Netherlands and, while there may 
be difference of opinion as to how many 
branches an organization should have 
before it can be properly termed a 
“chain,” the fundamental idea of one 
concern with several outlets is firmly es- 
tablished. Some organizations attain 
practically country-wide distribution 
through their own branches; others have 
a number of branches in the same or in 
only a few cities and towns. 

Several concerns had branches prior 
to the war, but the greatest development 
in chain-store activity has been during 
and following the war period. For the 
most part, chain stores are apparently 
the outgrowth of previously existing in- 
dividual establishments, but some con- 
cerns were organized specially for 
branch-store merchandising. There are 
about 252 chain-store companies in the 
Netherlands, with 3,600 branches, and 
chain-store merchandising extends to 
virtually all retail commodities. 


Retail Outlets Developed 
By Some Manufacturers 


In certain cases, such as the bakery, 
shoe, and confectionery lines, direct 
sales are sometimes made by producers 
and manufacturers through their own 
retail outlets; in other cases the products: 
of various manufacturers and producers 
are handled by the chain group, whose 
functions are limited entirely to mer- 
chandising. In one dutstanding case in- 
volving particular groceries, the prod- 
ucts are sold exclusively under the trade 
name of the concern. 

Chain stores are especially important 
in the grocery trade, handling about 9 
per cent of total sales of such products 
in the Netherlands. One firm has over 
150 shops distributed throughout the 
greater part of the country, and there 
are several others having more than 50 
shops. Chain stores for the sale of 
bakery and ¢cairy products, meats, wines, 
tobacco, dry goods, shoes, electrical ap- 
paratus, etc., are most numerous, 

In recent vears department stores 
have increased in importance. One of 


the best-known stores has some nine — 


branches in Amsterdam, four in Rotter- 
dam, two in The Hague, two at Haarlem, 
and one each in about 20 other cities, 
Several others, with a sufficient number 


of major departments to be included in’ 
the chain-store category, have branches 


established at two or more points. One 
department. store is closely allied with 


a fixed-price organization corres) ec 
to the “five-and-ten-cent” stores : 


America. 
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Specialist Emphasizes Advantages 

4 Of Standardization in Construction 
Progress in Simplified Practices and Reduction of Dimen- 
sional Variations Outlined. 


terials in their work. If concrete work 
\eaue a “black eye” in a given city be- 


By JAMES S. TAYLOR, 

Acting Chief of Division of Building and f 
Teasing, Bureau of Standards. cause one or more contractors have util- 
When the words “standardization in|ized poor materials or methods or have 
construction” are mentioned there are|made it impossible for the men on the 
occasional sensitive individuals who take| job to do their work satisfactorily, or if 
fright as they remember rows of houses | the cost of concrete is relatively high for 
in mill villages, or in old subdivisions,|one reason or another, as, for example, 
that are all as alike as the peas in & | excessive requirements in building codes, 
od. There are some, also, who think!then the cement workers may suffer. 
that but little progress has been made | Men engaged in building trades also have 
from the days when construction was aja direct interest in standards of prac- 

urely local undertaking, and at least | tice in regard to safety precautions. 

0 per cent of the materials came from} Owners are greatly benefited by stand- 
local sources within a radius of a few)|ardization where its practice makes for 
miles. |low building costs. Beyond the first cost, 

But others recall that Portiand cement |they are directly concerned in standards 
which meets a known standard has been! of quality and workmanship which as- 
available throughout the United States|sure them buildings that will be durable 
for more than 20 years, and that other|and which permit maintenance at mini- 
standards were reasonably well known | 


40 or 50 years ago. They know that a} 
ood start has been made in the right) 
irection; that the rate of progress in 

development and use of standards has} 

been immensely speeded up during the} 
past eight years, especially in conection | 
with simplified practice agreements and | 
reduction of dimensional varieties, and 
that each ye:r and month sees a definite | 
advance in the right direction. | 

The scores of different business, pro- | 
fessional, and Government groups that| 
are working for greater standardization | 
in construction recognize that most} 
buildings are put up to meet individual | 
requirements of the owner, or have to} 
meet special conditions of the site, or| 
can use certein materials to special ad-| 
vantage because of nearness to the source 
of supply. Many are planned so that} 
their appearance will be in general har- | 
mony with near-by structures and yet 
not contribute to a dull uniformity. | 


Still Handicapped 
By Lack of Standards 


The objective in building up standards | 
on a nationwide basis, is that the differ- | 
ent groups connected with construction 
may do business with one another freely | 
an efficiently. Great advances have heen 
made already, but in some respects the 
industry is still handicapped by a lack of 
adequate standards, and may be com- 
pared in some ways te a community in 
which there is no standard currency, | 
where all coins must be assayed and 
weighed before a transaction is com- 
plete. 

If an architect’s plans call for doors 
that the builder finds are of unusual sizes 
in his locality, they may have to be spe- 
cially ordered or made. The result may 
be not only extrat expense, but delay in 
completion of the structure, unless the 
architect changes the size, and even that 
may involve a dozen conforming changes 
in other parts of the plan, which would 
also mean expense and delay. If the 
same species of lumber is known by dif- 
ferent names in different regions; if first- 
class workmanship in a brick wall means 
something very much better in one city 
than in another—it all tends to keep the 
building industry on an inefficient local- 
ized basis. Confusion may also result 
when a contractor is asked to bid on a 
contract that uses phraseology and em- 
bodies conditions with which he is not 
familiar, and differences in customary 
practices as to credit terms often stand 
in the way of economical coi.iuct of 
business. 

Without attempting to give a complete 
discussion of the advantages of stand- 
ards and the disadvantages of lack of | 
standards to the different groups con- 
nected with construction, a brief discus- 
sion of the subject from the point of 
view of several of them may be helpful, 
especially since it throws some light on 
the comrlexity of the problems involved. 


Designers Need to Know 


Standard Dimensions 

Architects and engineers working upon 
the design of structures in different cities 
or regions of the country must know 
something of the quality of the mate- 
rials that they can obtain. The designer 
needs to know the standard dimensions 
of steel beams, lumber, brick and other 
units used in construction, and the com- 
mon sizes of the pan forms used in 
constructing concrete floors. 

The manufacturers and fabricators of 
materials must know what properties are 
demanded in structural’ materials, and 
in order to manufacture efficiently should 
be able to concentrate their efforts on a 
relatively small number of sizes and 
grades. Without adequate standards of 
quality, manufacturers of good mate- 
rials would not be protected from com- 
petition by unscrupulous competitors. 

Material dealers want to be able to 
buy materials that they know will meet 
the needs of consumers. In order to 
do this easily there must be uniform 
terminology, recognized standards of 
quality, and a concentration on certain 
common dimensional sizes. 

Contractors, who are responsible for 
the purchase of materials and erection 
of buildings in conformance with speci- 
fications, are likewise interested in stand- 
ards of dimension and quality, and par- 
ticularly in standards of documentation. 
Standardization of contract forms and 
specifications greatly facilitates prepara- 
tion of bids and understanding of the 
work to be done, and does much to help 
avoid disputes that may lead to law- 
suits. 

Subcontractors are affected in the 
same way as contractors by standards 
in documentation and in specifications 
governing the quality of work. “Many 
reputable subcontractors feel that when 
well-defined standards for finished work 
gain wider recognition they will not be? 
called upon so much as at present to 
compete with others who skimp on qual- 
ity of workmanship or of materials.” 

Equipment manufacturers stand to 
gain by standardization in building prac- 
tices, since it permits them to develop 
lines of equipment to meet requirements 
of builders throughout the country. When 
standard sizes for concrete mixers, for 
example, are agreed upon, the manufac- 
turers’ resources can be devoted to the 
perfection of fewer types with the re- 
sultant economies of concentrated pro- 
duction. This gain also carries along to 
distributors of equipment, especially to 
the growing group of organizations which 
rent out equipment for particular jobs, 
often from a central headquarters which 
serves the need of various cities at a dis- 
tance. Less capital is tied up in main- 
taining equipment that is infrequently 
used. 

Adequate standards for particular ma- 
terials are important to craftsmen in 
the building trades who use these ma-| 


berhood. 


| such as concrete, brick, cement, and steel | 


| sizes. 


) distributors, 


mum costs. They are also interested par- 
ticularly in having replaceable parts, 
such as windows, doors, plumbing fix- 
tures, and builders’ hardware, of stand- 
and dimensions and patterns which can 
be purchased from stock during succeed- | 
ing years. 


Importance Recognized 
Of Building Regulations 


People generally are aware of the im- 
portance of structural safety and pro- 
tection from fire hazards. If a theater 
in New York or Washington were to} 
collapse or if its exits should prove in-| 
adequate during a fire or other emer- 
gency, persons from every State in the 





Union might be included among the 
killed and injured. 

A building that is improperly con- 
structed may, when it burns, unneces- 
sarily result in the destruction of ad-! 
joining buildings or of a whole neigh-| 
If the plumbing ia a singie| 
house is insanitary it may result in sick- | 
ness not anly for the occupants but in| 
disease which spreads to a neighborhood. | 

Hence, it is that there are in most} 
cities building and plumbing codes de-| 
signed to protect the public health and | 
safety through requiring certain stand-| 
ards in the design and construction of | 
buildings. | 


| 
Obviously the city government can not 


|load up every building to see if it is, 


strong enough, or ignite it to determine 
its qualities of fire resistance. It thus 
becomes necessary that it make certain) 
rules, which are embodied in its build- | 
ing code. 

These rules may be of a rather gen-| 
eral character or they may prescribe in 
great detail how different kinds of build- 
ings are to be constructed. Practically 
all of them, however, specify minimum 
qualities which basic building materials | 


must ,meet. 

In most ways building codes promote 
adherence to good standards, but in some 
cases, if not brought up to date in the 
light of new knowledge, they may stand 





in the way of progressive development. 

Building codes, however, can not ordi- 
narily specify standard dimensional 
They may state that the studs 
in a wood house shall be not less than 
the nominal 2 by 4 inches, but this does 
not prevent a man using a size a quarter | 
of an inch larger if he wishes. 

In some respects the building industry | 
has well-recognized national standards. | 


| Structural steel which meets the chemical 


and physical requirements named in Gov- 
ernment specifications, and those of the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
may be bought in every community in} 
the United States that is accessible to} 
the railway or motor truck. 

Brick of a single size is made in every | 
State of the Union. The standard con- | 
tract documents of the American Insti- | 
tute of Architects, indorsed by several 
other bodies, are used for buildings from | 


In other respects, however, the indus- 
try is distinctly local; plastering con- | 
tractors in one city buy slaked lime; in 
another, quickline. The common sizes of 
window sash differ in various regions, 
and there is a substantial production of | 
at least 450 sizes. | 

It is evident from the preceding dis- | 
cussion that standardization in the build- | 
ing industry usually requires the co-| 
operation of a good many different 
groups. As a practical matter, no group 
of manufacturers can arbitrarily tell the 
architects and engineers that they must 
confine their requests to a given size 
and quality of cast-iron pipe, or metal 
lath, or wall board, or what-not. 

And the architects and engineers could 
hardly agree among themselves to spe- 
cify only certain sizes or qualities with- 
out consulting the manufacturers and 
distributors, or their clients. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the rapid progress that is 
being made in standardization in the 
construction industry has been through 
the joint efforts of many business, Gov- 
ernment, and professional groups. 


Standards Developed 


By Various Organizations 

The American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials has been in the field since about 
1900, and, as far as its activities are 
related to construction, is concerned | 
mainly with standards of quality. This 
organization, composed of individual 
members, has committees at work on 
most of the leading building materials, 
each committee™ having a majority of 
users, as distinguished from manufac-} 
turers, on its membership. 

Many of these spqcifications are worked 
out as the result of extensive laboratory 
research and field studies in which the 
work and staff of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards often play a key part. 

The A. S. T. M. specifications are gen- 
erally recognized as standard in engi- 
neering handbooks, and many of them 
are incorporated by reference in muni- 
cipal building codes. Hardly any steel- 
frame buildings of consequence, for ex- 
ample, are now erected of steel which 
does not at least meet the A, S. T. M.| 
requirements, 

An outstanding development of the | 
past few years is the work carried on by | 
the division of simplified practice of the | 
Bureau of Standards in cooperation with | 
manufacturers ‘of building materials, | 

architects, engineers, and | 
other groups in eliminating excess di- | 
mensional varieties of building materials | 
by means of voluntary agreements. 

A great advance has also been made 
in the direction of more uniform build- 
ing-code requirements, since the ap- 
appointment by the Secretary of Com- 
merce in 1921 of the Building Code 
Committee of the Department of Com- 
merce. The recommendations of this 


| Washington to Florida. | 
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Simplified Practices 


Outline of Organization of the United States Government 


Assistant Secretary 
for 
Aeronautics 


Aeronautics Branch 


ex aumaaas 
: 


Bureau of Census 


Patent Office 


Bureau of Navigation 


Functions of the Secretary of Commerce and His Assistants 


HE Secretary of Commerce is charged with the work of promoting the 
_ commerce of the United States and its mining, manufacturing, ship- 
ping, fishery, and transportation interests. 
administration of the Lighthouse Service and the aid and protection to 
shipping thereby; the taking of the census, and the collection and publication 
of statistical information connected therewith. 


His function includes the making of coast and geodetic surveys; the col- 
lecting of statistics relating to foreign and domestic commerce; the inspec- 
tion of steamboats, and the enforcement of laws relating thereto for the 
protection of life and property; the supervision of the fisheries as admin- 
istered by the Federal Government; the supervision and control of the 
Alaskan fur-seal industry, salmon, and other fisheries; the jurisdiction over 
merchant vessels, their registry, licensing, measurement, entry, clearance, 
transfers, movements of their cargoes and passengers, and laws relating 
thereto, and to seamen of the United States. 

Also under the Secretary of Commerce are the custody, construction, 
maintenance, and application of standards of weights and meas- 


committee, and of the subcommittee on 
plumbing, have been used in code re- 
vision work in more than 220 cities, 
and the number is growing every month 
as city after another undertakes 
the revision of its code—most local codes 
undergoing a fairly thorough revision at 
least once in every 5 to 10 years. 

The National Electrical Code and the 
National Electrical Safety Code, in the 
preparation of both of which the Bureau 
participated, has like- 
wise had wide acceptance. 

A number of groups represent owners 


one 


| of structures, such as the National Elec- 
|tric Light Association, which has also 
| formulated 


standards for 

types used in power plants. 
porations, such as chain stores, telephone 
companies, and railways, have also ac- 


buildings 


;complished a great deal along this line, 
jand the National Board of Fire Under- 


writers, through its engineering depart- 
ment, has done much to encourage proper 


construction from the point of view of | 


fire resistance and human safety. 
Many trade associations have done 
splendid work in the field of standard- 
ization in construction. Several of them 
have undertaken extensive programs of 
research as to the proper use of their 
materials in design and in the field. 
Some have promoted the training of 
apprentices in order that the supply of 
skilled journeymen capable of using theii 
materials to advantage may be adequate 
The American Institute of Architects 
has a structural service committee, and 
many of its members cooperate with 
manufacturers of building materials in 
what is known as the producers’ coun- 
cil, all with the aim of developing and 
applying standards for the manufacture 
and use of building materials, 


of | 
Large cor- | 


The | 


Rate Decisions 


Chart 12—Department of Commerce 


Secretary 
of 
Commerce 


This cha 


Department of Commerce 


Assistant Secretary 
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Bureau of Foreign. 
and 


Bureau of Standards 
Domestic Commerce 


Coast and Geodetic 


Bureau of Mines 
Survey 


Copyright, 1929, by The 


ures; the gathering and supplying 
i dustries and markets for the fostering 
His duties also comprise the 


of 1906 and the Insecticide Act of 1910. 


1, 1925, both by Executive order. 


encouragement and regulation of the 


| American Institute of Architects has a 
standard filing system for technical ma- 
terial, so that manufacturers in distribut- 
ing circulars can indicate on them their | ne 
proper place in the architect’s files. [Continued from Page 1.1 | 
The New York Building Congress, rep- | obtained from the Department’s Aero- 
resenting contractors, subcontractors, and | nautics Branch include ( 11) Airway Dis- 
;material groups, labor, architects, and tance Map of the United States, (12) 
others, has developed standard specifi- ro Operation Costs, (13) Civil ad 
cations for different classes of work on; ecidents and Casualties, (14) Requite- | 
laree buildings. | ments for Approved Type Certificates, | 
The division of building and housing | (15) Air Traffic Rules, (16) Airport | 
will aim to present each month in the|Rating Regulations, (17) Airports: | 
Commercial Standards Monthly a list of | Types of Management, Rentals, Conces- | 
important steps in the development of | sions and Field Rules, (18) State Aero- 
standards for construction, and this ar- | ; ; Se 
ticle has been prepared with a view to | nautical Legislation and Abstract of 
suggesting the far-reaching consequences | State Laws, (19) Aviation Training, 
and collective importance of the indi-|(20) Directory of Licensed Pilots, and 
vidual steps that are being taken. '(21) Notes on Airport Lighting. 


| Interest in Aeronautics 
Demonstrated by Inquiries 
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Monthly Statement of Railroad Rev 
Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


. ae | 
enues and 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines. 

June Six Months 
1929 1928 
20,750,834 19,828,061 
8,214,653 8,382,635 
26,709,308 25,295,424 
8,717,685 3,321,404 
5,226,311 4,816,357 
8,130,592 8,098,358 
18,944,998 18,051,404 
7,764,310 7,244,020 | 
1,605,238 1,434,929 

6,388 7,211 
6,152,684 5,801,880 
4,912,375 4,817,076 


1929 1928 
8,289,634 3,244,264 
558,167 622,068 
4,725,977 4,204,530 
$16,083 716,320 
748,069 795,282 
1,309,551 1,322,073 
. 3,192,303 3,131,610 
1,538,674 1,072,920 
295,690 206,361 
829 1,925 


Freight revenue oocccccecessoes: 
Passenger revenue ..... 
Total oper. rev. + én ideale 
Maintenance of way at 
| Maintenance of equipment 
| Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 
Taxes 
Uncollectible Ry. rev., ete. 
Net after taxes, ete. . 1,237,155 864,634 
Net after rents oscceces 1,022,206 682,392 
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Office of Chief Clerk 


Steamboat Inspection 
Service 


of the Patent Office; direction of the Bureau of Mines in its scientific, tech- 
nologic, and economic investigations in the mining industries; and the 
formulation (in conjunction with the Secretaries of Agriculture and of the 
Treasury) of regulations for the enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act 


departments for statistical data obtained by them. 
The Patent Office was transferred from the Department of the Interior | 
April 1, 1925, and the Bureau of Mines from the same department July | 
| 


Under the “Air Commerce Act of 1926,” approved on May 20, 1926, by 
the President, the Secretary of Commerce is charged, generally, with the 


immediate control to be under an Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics to be appointed by the President. 
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Railroads 


I. Cc. C. Rate 
Decisions 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on August 2 decisions in rate 
cases which are suinmarized as follows: 
No. 19239.—Federated Metals Corporation 

vy. Chicago Junction Railway et al, De- 

cided July 23, 1929. 

Rate on pig tin, in carloads, from Bast 
Liberty, Pa., to Chicago, IIL, founa to have 
been unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
No. 19653.—Interstate Santi & Gravel Com- 

pany v. Wabash Railway Company et 

al. Decided July 22, 1929, 

Rates on sand and gravel, in carloads, 
from Kern, Ind., to various destinations 
on the Wabash Railway in Illinois found 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. Rea- 
sonable rates prescribed for the future. 
No. 20090.—Globe Grain & Milling Com- 

pany v. Southern Pacific Company. De- 

cided July 23, 1929. 

Combination rates charged-on wheat and 
corn, in carloads, from points in Colorado, 
Kansas and Iowa, twice stored,in transit 
and reforwarded to Los Angeles, Calif., 
there milled and reshipped to destinations 
in California found applicable, and the 
tariff rules prohibiting such transit et 
joint rates found not unreasonable or ue@ 
duly prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 
No. 20790.—National Knitted Outerwear 

Association v. Akron, Canton & Youngs- 

town Railroad Company et al. Decided 

July 28, 1929. 

Any-quantity rating in official southern, 
| and western classifications on knit goods in 
fiberboard boxes of outside dimensions ex- 
|} ceeding 70 united inches, found not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful, Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


rt was approved by the 





| Rate Complaints 

Filed with the 

Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on August 2 made public complaints filed 
with it in rate cases as follows: 

No. 22507.—Wallace Coal Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., v. Mlinois Central Railroad et 
al. Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal 
from points in Kentucky to points in Mis- 
souri, Ask for reparation. 

No. 22508.—Arkansas General Construc- 
tion Company et al., of Little Rock, and 
other Arkansas points v. Ashley, Drew & 
Northern Railway Company et al. Asks rep- 
aration on account of unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates on cement from points in Mis- 
souri and Texas to points in Arkansas, 

No. 22509.—The Brick Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, of Philadelphia District, et al., 
v. The Central Railroad Company of New 
Jersey et al. Cease and desist order and 
the establishment of just and reasanable 
j rates on carload shipments of brick from 
Harrisburg and Shoemakersville, Pa., Fields- 
boro, and Maple Shade, N. J., to New York, 
and reparation. 


No. 22510.—Federal Foundry Company of 
St. Louis, Mo., v. The Alabama Great South- 
ern Railroad et al. Against alleged refusal 
of defendant carriers to make reductions in 
rates on pig iron to Indianapolis in line 
with those which have been made to St. 
Louis, Belleville, New Athens, Mt. Vernon, 
Evansville, Louisville, Cincinnati, and Nash- 
ville, competitive points, resulting in un- 
‘ | just discrimination, undue prejudice and 
preference. Cease and desist order, the 
establishment of reasonable and just rates 
and reparation. © 

No. 22511.—Keystone Slag Company, of 
Reading, Pa., v. Boston and Albany et al. 
Ask for cease and desist order, and the es- 
tablishment of just, reasonable and non- 
excessive rates on slag, between Reading 
and destinations in New Jersey, New York, 
and the New England States, and reparation, 

No. 22512.The D. H. Wyley Lumber 
Company, of Cheviot, Ohio, et al., v. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company, 
Ask for switching rates between. complain- 
ant’s sidings located within the yard limits 
of Cheviot and station connections of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, within the Cincinnati 
switching limits; that the Cincinnati switch. 
ing limits be extended so as to include 
Cheviot and complainant’s sidings within 
the Cincinnati yard switching limits; and 
the necessary rates and tariff provisions 
to bring these conditions into effect and 
reparation. 

No. 22513.—The Cabranette Corporation, 
of Michigan City, Ind., v. The Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway Company et al. Ask for 
hearing and investigation, cease and desist 
order, and the establishment of rates on 
waster plates or sheets or high-finish re- 
jects between Ashland, Ky., and Michigan 
| City, Ind., not to exceed $5.04 per gross 
ton and reparation to extent of difference 
| between that rate and the fifth-class rates 
charged. , 

No. 22514.—Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners of the State of South Dakota, of 
| Pierre, S. Dak., v. The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway et al. For a cease and 
desist order and the establishment of just 
and reasonable rates and charges on canned 
fruits and vegetables, carloads, from can- 
ning factory points in Colorado and Utah 
to Seuth Dakota destinations, in order to 
| place complainants on an equal footing with 
| competitors at Sioux City, Omaha, and other 
| highly competitive points. 

No. 22515.—Jones Monumental Works, of 
| New York, et al. v. Great Northern Railway 
et al, Cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates and rep- 
aration in connection with shipments of 
ni granite, ete., to St. Cloud, Minn., from points 
: in Vermont, Ohio, and South Carolina. 
Measures for Reduction No. 22516.—Federal Compress and Wate- 
. house Company, of Memphis, Tenn., et al. 
Of Lumber Loss Explained vy. Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railway et 
. al. Gease and desist order and the estab- 

. . lishment and application of rates on coal 
[Continued from Page 1.) from points in Kentucky to Blytheville and 
tical solution of the sap stain problem | Malden, ne. which will be reasonable and 
: ' - . ,_| Just, anc reparation. 
lies D adopting efficient methods of pre No. 22517.—Standard Tile and Marble 
venting the development of the molds | Company, Minneapolis, Minn., v. The Atchi- 
which cause sap stain, attention is also|son, Topeka and Santa Fe et al. Ask for 
atten 4 rey hich 1 reparation to the basis of a rate of $2.25 
called to certain uses Which wood Once! per 100 pounds, on shipments of facing 
infected with stain, especially if it is|and flooring tile from Los Angeles to _ 

si saa ' s,| neapolis and other points in Minnesota an 
free from decay, can be applied. It is | Wisconsin, 
shown, for instance, that sap-stained| No. va5i8, Corray Brothers, Urbana, IIl., 
lumber may frequentiy be used without | et al. v. Baltimore and Ohio Railroad et al, 
prejudice for auto and vehicle parts,| Cease and desist order, the establishment 
caskets, ceiling lumber, doors, finish | #74 application of just and reasonable rates 
wood, joists, lath, sheathing, subflooring, | °" ce pg coal from points in Indiana 

‘ o Urbana and reparation, 
toys, and turnings, and for many other| No, 22519.—Fred M. Schlimgen of Mad- 
purposes. |ison, Wis., v. Chicago, Milwaukee and Pa- 

The strength and physical prenerties | cific Railroad. Reparation on account of 
of sap-stained wood are discussed ‘© this| unlawful rates charged on carload ship- 
bulletin, which contains 35 illust. stions| ments of granite from Barre, Vt. to Mads 

; : = tai ison, Vis. 
onene gh oy a epee 4 stain a4 No, 22520.—The Savannah Creosoting Co,, 
ack wood, e typical appearance O1| savannah, Ga., v. Southern Ry. Co. Ask 
wood affected by sap stains, the ma- 


r ' t for reparation of damages to the basis of 
chinery and.equipment necessary for dip-| published rates and switching charges on 
ping lumber, and similar features. 


|carload shipments of lumber and” articles 
The bulletin may be obtained from the | taking lumber rates from points in North 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern. | one eee eei  Dinnwacnee ani Company ae 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.)| Texas, of Houston, Tex,, v, Atchison, Topeka 
or from the District Offices of the De-| and Santa Fe Railway Company et al. Ask 
partment of Commerce, located in the| for cease and desist order, the establish- 
principal cities. ment of just and reasonable rates on ship- 
ments of window glass, carloads, from 
Shreveport, La., to Houston, Tex., and rep- 
aration. 

| No. 22321, Sub. No. 5.—East Prairie Mill- 
jing Co,, of East Prairie, Mo., v. Chicago 
jand Eastern Illinois Railway et al. Against 
}a rate of $2.74 per net ton on carload ship- 
|ments of coal from Beaver Dam, and other 
points in Kentucky, to East Prairie, as un- 
just and unreasonable. Ask for cease and 


Chief Clerk and 
Superintendent 


Bureau of Lighthouses 


Bureau of Fisheries 


United States Daily Publishing Corporation, 


of information regarding  in- 
of manufacturing; the supervision 


He has power to call upon other 





use of aircraft in commerce, the 





Additional tables of the 
monthly earnings of rail- 
ways will be found on 
pages 4 and 5. Additional 
news of railways on page 7. 





| Aver. miles operated .......sse008. 3,188.57 3,188.54 


3,188.57 3,188.54 
CROFALIe BEGUS oocccccscevsencdban 67.5 74.5 


70.9 714 


desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and reparation, 
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Issue of Securities 
To Finance Building | 





ATES DAILY: 





Public Utilities 





| National and Private Banks Establish 
Supervision of Credits in Yugoslavia 





Of Florida Railroad Measures Taken to Stabilize Depreciated Currency and 





I, C. C. Authorizes Mayo & 


Control Money Rates Explained in Report. 





Cook’s Hammock R. R. to | The National Bank of the Kingdom of end of 1928 was 42,777,295,070 dinars. 


Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, in coopera- 
Float Stocks and i with the commercial banks of Yugo- 
Bonds. 


jslavia, has established control over 

inonitindiceilipenaiaiel | financial commitments, in order that the 
The Interstate Commerce Commission | granting of credit in Yugoslavia may be 

has granted authorit, to the Mayo &\as fair and safe as possible, it is stated 

Cook’s Hammock Railroad Company, it in the annual report of the Bank for the 

was annuunced, August 2, to issue 500| past year. 3 

shares of common stock and $150,000 of | The full text of a review of the report, 

series-A first-mortgage 7 per cent gold | just made public by the Federal Reserve 

»; | Board, follows: 
bonds. The proceeds of the securities | 


. The annual report of the National 
are to be used to pay for constructing | p 1 ‘ 


we. ; ea ank of the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, 
poe tee Geena ree line of railroad | sng Slovenes for 1928 was presented to 
and for working capital. | 


The stock is to be without nominal or 
par value. The securities are to be sold 
or otherwise disposed of, the report 


states, at not less than $100 a share for | 


the stock and 90 per cent of par and ac- 
crued interest for the bonds. 
Issue of Securities Authorized. 
The full text of the report, by Division 
4, in Finance Docket No. 7700, follows: 


The Mayo & Cook’s Hammock Rail- 
road Compaty, a corporation organized 


for the purpose of engaging in trans- | 
portation by railroad subject to the in-| 


terstate commerce act, has duly applied 


for authority under section 20a of that, 


act to issue 500 shares of common stock 


without nominal or par value and $150- | 


000 of series-A first-mortgage 7 per 
cent gold bonds. No objection to the 


granting of the application has been pre- | 


sented to us. \ 

By our certificate and order in Con- 
struction of Line by Mayo & Cook’s 
Hammock R. R. Co., 154 I. C. C. = 
Ywe authorized the applicant to construct 
a line of railroad from Mayo to Cook’s 
Hammock, Fla., a distance of about 13 
miles. The cost of constructing and 
equipping the line is estimated at $176,- 
975.75. 
in the application. 





To procure the funds to pay for the | 


cost of the railroad and to provide for 
contingencies and working capital, the 
applicant proposes to issue its stock and 
bonds in the respective amounts above 
stated. 


Bank to Take Over Bonds, 

The applicant proposes to make a 
first mortgage to the Florida National 
Bank of Jacksonville, 
which will provide for the issue of $150,- 
000 of series-A first-mortgage bonds. 
The bonds will be issued either as cou- 
pon or registered bonds. 

The coupon bonds in the denomination 
of $1,000, registrable as to principal, 
will be dated July 1, 1929, an the reg- 
istered bonds in the dénomination of 
$1,000, or multiples thereof, will bear 
interest from a date not more than 
three months prior to certification or 
delivery. The bonds will bear interest 
at the rate of 7 per cent per annum, 
payable semi-annually -on January 1 
tnd July 1, and will mature as follows:: 
January 1, 1931, $5,000; January 1, 1932 
to 1935, inclusive, $10,000; January 1, 
1936 to 1942, inclusive, $15,000. 


The common stock will be sold for 


@) cash, or otherwise disposed of, on the 


basis of $100 a share. If the proceeds 
from the proposed securities should not 
be enough to meet the cost of construct- 
ing and equipping the line and additional 
funds should be needed, the applicant 
expects to procure them from the issue 
of additional stock. 


The stockholders, officers, and directors 


of the applicant, in association with the} 
of the Owl! 


stockholders and _ officers 
Creek Phosphate Company, have agreed 
to underwrite the sale of a sufficient 
amount of stock at the price above indi- 
cated to complete the constructing and 
equipping of the line, and to provide an 
adequate amount of working capital. 
Nothing herein is to be construed as au- 
thorizing the issue of an additional 
amount of stock. 


Contract for Construction. 

The applicant has entered into a con- 
tract for the building and equipping of 
its proposed line of railroad with E. W. 
Parker, Tampa, Fla., who has agreed to 
accept, subject to our approval, the pro- 
posed first-mortgage bonds at 90 and ac- 
crued interest. in part payment of the 
cost of constructing and equipping the 


The details thereof are given | 


Fla., as_ trustee, | 


the meeting of shareholders on March 
|10, 1929. Selected sections dealing with 
|eredit policy, currency stabilization and, 
money rates are given herewith:* 

| Throughout the whole of 1928. the 
|bank continued to discount bills, but 
| from the end of April onward it stopped 
granting new lines of credit and in- 
}creasing lines previously authorized— 
jexcepting only credits given directly to 
| agriculture. 
lay in the pending negotiations for sta- 
bilization of the currency. 


Series of Misfortunes 
Cause Dinar to Fall 


stabilization had to take place within 
three months from the date of the con- 
clusion of a‘ foreign loan which was in 
process of negotiation. However, a break 
{in the negotiations for the loan, then 


Government in duly intervened. 


both at home and abroad. 


The promise of a large harvest actu- 
jally eventuated in a serious 


prolonged drought, and this made condi- 
tions still worse. The mistrust of the 
|dinar, and even a campaign against it, 
both here and abroad, caused the Na- 
}tional Bank to be more than cautious; 
hence the prohibition against granting 
new credits, in order to prevent and in- 
|crease in the circulation, was still in 
force at the end of the year. 

In order that the granting of credit 
might be as fair and as safe as possible, 
the National Bank, in cooperation with 


commodated by it. At present two kinds 
special needs and the special circum- 
stances of the districts to which they are 
applied. 

The basis of this control is that the 
banks which deal with the National Bank 
are to send the latter reports from time 
to time of all the obligations of indi- 
viduals to them. Specially appointed 
officials in a separate department of the 


obligations of various firms, companies, 
or persons, including those to the Na- 


of the information credit section are to 


sons for whom particu¥ars are asked, 
not stating, however, to whom the ob- 
ligations are owed. 

In this way both the National Bank 
and the other members of the informa- 
tion credit section will be able to keep 


prevent the 
loss through too large or rash commit- 
ments. Settlement will thus be possible 


become too deeply involved. 


Reserves Piled Up 
Against Foreign Bills 


icy with respect to foreign bills pursued 
by the National Bank in 1928, it is nec- 


has always pursued its policy in this re- 
spect in the past, in cooperation with the 


to do so in the future. By the policy pur- 
sued the National Bank ‘has succeeded in 
accumulating the necessary reserve for 


into gold. 

We may certainly say that not only 
that the value of the dinar has been sta- 
bilized in fact but that the bank holds 


line. On that basis the average annual adequate reserves against its notes in 
cost to the applicant will be approxi- 
mately 8.812 per cent. 


We ‘find that the proposed issue of 


condition for legal stabilization. 
We ‘have had consecutively two bad 


e 


stock and bonds by the applicant as 
aforesaid (a) is for a lawful object 
within its corporate purposes, and com- 
patible with the public interest, which 
is necessary and appropriate for and con- 
sistent with the proper performance by 
it of service to the public as a common 
carrier, and which will not impair its 
ability to perform that service, and (b) 
is reasonably necessary and appropriate 
for such purpose. 


An appropriate order will be entered. | 


Commissioner Eastman dil not partici- 
pate in the disposition of this case. 








Application of Order 
Is Contested by Road 


, Effective Date Said to Be Based | 
On Time It Was Served. | 


The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- | 
way Company filed an application with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission Au- 
gust 2 asking the Commission to modify 
its order permitting the abandonment of 
the passenger depot of the Wheeling & | 
Lake Erie in Cleveland, Ohio, so as to! 
make the order take effect not less than} 
80 days from July 23, instead of from 
July 9. 

The Commiission’s attention is called 
to the fact that while the order issued in 
the proceedings, Finance Docket Nos. | 
7298 and 7299, was dated July 9, it was | 
not served upon the applicant or made | 
public until July 23. 

Statutory provisions, the application | 
states, says that all orders of the Com- 
mission shall take effect within such 
reasonable time, not less than 30 days, as 
the Commission may prescribe, It was 
the intention of Congress, it is contended, | 
that the order should not take effect un- 
til at least 30 days had expired from 
the date upon which the order was made | 
P blic or served upon the parties in in: 
emst, 


> 











agricultural years. These were reflected 


764,105 dinars ($40,071,000), 
means that fewer foreign bills by this 
amount have enttred the country. The 
distrust of the dinar in 128, for which 
there was no real occasion, was reflected 
in an even larger deficit. 


satisfactory years was made up by sales 
foreign bills, in so far as it was not coun- 


terbalanced by the foreign State loan 
and by loans contracted abroad by the 


companies, 





Needs for Favorable 
Trade Balance Described 


In normal years our foreign trade po- 
sition capable of maintaining. the 


Is 


in a deficit in the trade balance of 2,276,-| and on that basis all the monetary and 


which | for | 


The efficiency tn exports for these un- | 


| by the National Bank from its reserve of | 


local government bodies or by short-time | 
borrowings abroad of private persons or | 


| 


The reason for this policy |to increase 


| adequate to meet the whole 
| 


Of this total 21,780,430,968 dinars were 
spent on the purchase of foreign bills, 
and 20,996,864,102 dinars of these bills 
were sold—10,763,477,018 dinars to ad- 
just the balance of foreign trade pay- 
ments, and 10,233,387,089 dinars in the 
interest of public finance. These figures 
prove that our foreign business affords 
a large part of the foreign bills needed 
for making payments abroad. Some 
years produced large surpluses in for- 


jeign years, but certain years produced 


shortages which were covered to some 
extent from surpluses of other years. 
The latter, however, were not always 
shortage, 
and obligations had to be incurred 
abroad in order to effect the balance of 
payments. In a country like this, which 
{needs much more capital in order toe in- 
|ecrease the profit from national labor, in- 
debtedness to other countries is justified 
|if the money obtained from them is used 
the country’s productive 
| power. 
Last year the National Bank negoti- 
jated a revolving credit abroad, but: did 
not find it necessary at any time in the 





By decree of the Royal Government, | 


| year to make use of it. 
Stabilization of Dinar 
‘Continued in 1928 





|troubles in Parliament, and a change of | Y€@"S, continued throughout 1928. 
All this | Royal Government carried on negotia- 
caused lack of confidence in the dinar,|tions in England last year for a loan 


reduction | 
in the chief crop, maize, owing to the | 


commercial banks, has established con- | 
trol over the commitments of those ac- | 


| of control have been set up to meet the| 


National Bank are to make lists of the} 


tional Bank, and on demand of members | 


make reports of the obligations of per-| 


posted with respect to their clients and | 
latter from causing them | 


of the accounts of individuals before they | 


Before passing to a survey of the pol- | 
essary to repeat that the National Bank | 


Ministry of Finance, and will continue | 


its notes, if not in gold, at least in for- | 
eign bills which can -always be turned} 


foreign bills, which is the first essential | 





value of the dinar, and even of assur- | 


ing a certain 
for use in 
shortage. 


surplus of foreign bills 
years in which there is a 
But more work is needed, and 


|more saving, also fiscal stability, less un- 


necessary borrowing abroad, the devel- 
opment of home industries to utilize na- 
tional raw materials, and greater ex- 
ports abroad, in order to create a fa- 
vorable trade balance and thus to obviate 
borrowing abroad. With these attained 


The de facto stabilization of the dinar, 
‘which has now been maintained for three 
The 


!which was to be used primarily in mak-| 


| ing permanent improvements The bank- 


vestigate the question of floating a loan 


to this country on the markets of Lon-| 


don and New York, tepresented to our 
Government that, without lezal stabiliza- 
tion, the‘loan could not be contemplated, 


jand that this was one of the essential | 
{preliminaries to any discussion of such} 


a loan. 

On the proposal of the Minister of Fi- 
nance, therefore, the Government de- 
cided to undertake an investigation look- 
ing toward stabilizing the dinar by law. 


stabilization and to maintain the dinar 
|at the legalized par. In pursuance of 
this decision negotiations were under- 
taken with the National Bank immedi- 
lately with respect to a stabilization law 


in the national bank law. The manage- 
ment of the bank agreed to obtain the 
approval of its shareholders for the nec- 
essayy changes in the natioral bank law. 
Then} as soon as the Joan was concluded, 
and the loan act passed, the amendments 
|to the national bank law might also be 


| passed, having been approved by both 
contracting parties, the State and the 
bank. 

The foreign ,loan, however, was not 
obtained, and hence. neither the dinar 
stabilization law nor the amend@inent to 
the national bank law, approved at the 
extraordinary meeting of shareholders 
|of the bank on July 8, 1928, could be 
|submitted to Parliament, the latter bill 
{being conditional on the conclusion of 
the State loan. 


Took Steps Toward 
Equalized Status for Dinar 


Legal stabilization of the dinar pre- 
supposes the settlement and stabilization 
of State finances. It presupposes also 
|complete restoration of a sound circulat- 
ing medium, first by the immediate re- 
demption of a large proportion of the 
notes put into circulation on behalf of 
the State, in accordance with the na- 
tional bank law, and secondly, by crea- 
tion at the bank of a supply of foreign 
bills to serve as a reserve against note 
issues. Such a reserve would be neces- 
sary in order that the bank might be 
able actually to redeem its notes:in gold 
or in foreign bills equivakent to gold. 
These conditions could be realized only 
by the conclusion of a loan abroad, 

Although we did not succeed in rais- 
jing a foreign loan last year, we took one 
step toward a legalized status for the 





ing group, which had undertaken to in-| 


The National Bank was to undertake the} 


and later with respect to possible cnanges | 


Intermediate Bank 
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South Dakota Wool Activity in Steel Plants Greater for Week Ended July 27; 


Federal Farm Institution at 
Omaha Agrees to Advance 


$350,000 for Use of 


Cooperatives. 


The Cooperative Wool Growers 
South Dakota, with headquarters 
| Brookings, S. D., will be financed this 
year by the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank of Omaha, it was announced, Au- 
| gust 2, in Omaha, by Andrew Kop- 
perud, manager of the bank, a part of 


of ! 
in | 


| greater in the week ended July 27 than |steel were 
in either the preceding; week or the cor-| week but higher than in the correspond-| 


the Federal Farm Loan system. Com-! 


|mitments had been made to finance the 

| wool cooperative to the extent of $350,- 

000, the producers pooling their wool and 

selling through the National Wool Ex- 
change in Boston, it was stated. 
Activities of Omaha Bank. 

The full text of the statement follows: 


This is the second wool producers’ co- | 


operative marketing association which 
this bank has aided in its orderly mar- 
keting program by advancing on its 


warehouse receipts up to approximately | 


60 per cent of the current market value 
of the wool. 
We have been doing business with the 


Wyoming Wool Cooperative Marketing | 


Association each year since 1924. This 
association will do its largest volume of 
business this year, using approximately 
$1,000,000 of advances from the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank. N 

Prices offered locally for wool this 
spring were low, but advanced to as 
high as 34 cents in Wyoming and 35 
cents in’ South Dakota. Of late the mar- 
|ket has been rather inactive, since prices 
eased off. : 


Wheat Pools to Be Financed. 


The Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
will finance both the Nebraska and 
South Dakota wheat pools again this 
year. It lent to the Nebraska growers 
last year for the first time, but it has 
been lending to the South Dakota grow- 
ers each year since the bank was organ- 
ized. 

Our loans to local lending institutions, 
such as livestock loan companies, credit 
corporations and banks, are the largest 
ifor this season of the year since the 
bank was started in 1923, aggregating 
approximately $5,750,000. 

Twenty-five institutions are now doing 
business with the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank. While this is a somewhat 


ume of business handled through them 
has incréased and the 
are stronger. 
Loans on Cattle and Sheep. 
Practically all the paper offered to 
this bank for rediscounting, represents 
collateral taken by local institutions in 


tle and sheep. The range cattle loans 


and South Dakota and Wyoming, while 
approximately one-half of 
paper comes from Wyoming. 
The bank’s interest 
cooperative marketing associations is 
5% per cent, the same as to banking in- 





stitutions rediscounting agricultural pa- | 
per with it, and no loans are made for 


less than six months. 


jmade. When the second part of the prep- 
jarations—namely, the adjustment of 
| State ‘finances 
peateres a foreign loan for effecting the 
stabilization of the dinar by law will be 
| possible. 

The work done at the extraordinary 
meeting, therefore, not lost, as 
|actually one of the most important parts 
}of the scheme of stabilization was ac- 
| complished, During the course of the 
year, furthermore, the Independent Mo- 
| nopolics Mariagement concluded a loan 
of $22,000,000, in order to repay the 
| State for funds which the latter had lent 
| for the creation of working capital. The 
| State was thus enabled to pay off obliga- 
|tions assumed in earlier years to private 





was 


making loans on feeder cattle, range cat- | 
are made mostly in Western Nebraska | 
the sheep | 


rate to farmer’s | 


shall also have been com- | 


dinar, which has been stabilized de facto| citizens, business and industry, and was 
since 1926. This step was the agreement|thus able to catry out another prelimi- 
between the Royal Government and the/nary to stabilization. Through the dis- 
National Bank as to the method and|charge of these obligations, State 
basis for effecting legal stabilization.| finances are set on the road to recovery 


The first part of the plan is now complete, 


banking preparations necessary 
carrying out legal stabilization have been 





| Foreign Exchange 


New York, August 2.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 


522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 


“assessment 


}the United States, we have ascertained and 


hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York Market at noon today 
for cable transfers payable in the foreign 
eurrencieS are as shown below; 

Austria (schilling) 
Selgium = (helga) 
Bulgaria (ev) Svzie 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .... 
Denmark (krone) 


14,0652 
13.9015 
-T181 
2.9587 


427 









England (pound) deoces 5.2400 
Finland (markka) eeeee 2.5145 
Prahce (fianc) .........0. ees 3.9180 
}Germany (reichsmark) ..... nck 

Greece (drachma) .........4. sae 
runeery (MOAR) (S.).45 osc ieearce 


the stabilization of the currency could | 


be fully assured. In the period between 
1921 and 1928 we have had both good 


and bad years, and have had years with | 


shortages of foregin bills and years with 
surpluses. ‘ 

The total turnover in bills bought and 
sold through the National Bank to the 

*Taken from the official 
sion published by the bank, with some 
textual revisions made with partial in- 
debtedness to the French version, In addi- 
tion to the parsages included here, the re+ 


English ver- 


jport contains detailed accounts of the re- 


lation of the bank with the State, agricul- 


tural conditions, foreign trade, volume of 
production, ete., as well as figures and | 
analyses of the balance sheet and income 


account of the bank, 
see Federal Reserve Bulletin, June, 
July, 1927, June, 1926, ete, 


For earlier reports | Uruguay 
1928, | Colombia 





Italy (ira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 





40.0716 


Norway (krone) votecese 26,6488 

Poland (2loty) chicks veoseoee 11,1865 | 
| Portugal (¢8cudo) .....scecseeeee 4.4720 

Rumania (leu) ‘ 5985 





Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (frane) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 


Hong Kong (dollar) ....... so 
China (Shang. tael) ...... (iodaes 
China (Mex. dollar) F 
China (Yuan dollar) ......, : 41.5416 
ee CRUROR) ioe at's 5-54 4b ths 0s 35,9762 
Japan (yen) orale’: hte ‘ 46.6240 
Singapore (dollar) oud Oc 55.8916 
Canada (dollar) ctr tena cs 99.7554 
Cuba (peso) ha os Es 99.9656 
Mexico (heso) Tee 48.4050 
Argentina (peso, gold) .... 95.8988 
Brazil (milreis) ; LLS581 
Chile (peso) A escees 12,0872 
(wet) ©: i dsed eben’ se es PA.NS14 


(peso) 


Bar Silver .....scccmemeremaeniecsie | 62,6280 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 


96,3900 | 


land the basis is being laid for proper 
budgeting. 

| These are the preliminary méasures 
| which have been taken for legal stabili- 
|zation. With the accomplishment of 
monetary reform, our country will enter 
| the ranks of those states which have 
gold as the basis of théir monetary unit. 


‘Possibility of Changing 
Discount Rate Discussed 


being maintained’at six per cent. 
management of the bank, however, has 
several times discussed the possibility 
of changing the rate, especially at times 
when this was suggested iin order to con- 
form with the usual principles govern- 
ing a bank of issue with respect to its 
circulation, The reason that the rate 
was not raised was that, while recogniz- 
ing the efficacy of the rate policy of the 


large European. banks of issue, the man- | 


agement of the bank could 
the view that the results 
crease here would be the 
those other countries, 
it feared that such an increase on the 
part of the National Bank might encour- 
age other banks to raise their rates, 
|which are already high enough. 

The disparity existing 
discount rate of the National Bank and 
the rates charged by private banks is 
very large. However, only a few were 
able to take advantage of this disparity, 
as the National Bank satisfied scarcely 
10 per cent of the total need for redis- 
count in the country. Thus a low rate 
at the bank could not have any large in- 


not accept 
of a rate in- 
same as in 


fluence toward lowering money rates 
generally throughout the country, the 


more especially because other conditions 


essential to such a reduction do not exist | 


here. The rate charged last year on col- 
lateral loans by the National Bank re- 
mained unchanged. throughout the 12 
months at 8 per cent. 

Outside the bank the interest rate is 
still high, but varies according to the size 
‘of the bank and the place. It was always 


The discount rate charged by the bank | 
has not changed for the lasi nine years, | 
The | 


On the contrary | 


petween the | 


smaller number than formerly, the voi- | 


| 
ough th | the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
local institutions | 


same month in 1928, according to a sum-|¢omparative summary for the _ five- 
re ——<months period follows: 
Revenues. 1929, 1928. Increase. Pet. 
Subscribers’ station revenues ... $262,055,323 $19,904,652 7.6 
Public pay-station revenues a 18,366,904 1,238,146 6.7 
| Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 3,307,673 518,154 15.7 | 
PEOREREY HOUR SE. EES IT Secs eels 114,442,847 17,847,403 15.6 
| Miscellaneous toll-line revenues ....... 14,237,535 2,989,985 21.0 
| Sundry miscellaneous revenues ...... ; 10,133,923 1,733,678 17.1 
Licensee revenue—Cr. 7,232,417 —1,228,117 17.0 
Licensee revenue—Dr. ise Oi eee sole ome. 7,029,976 —1,204,035 —17.1 
Telephone-operating revenues ............ 466,954,583 422,746,646 44,207,937 10.5 
Expenses. 
Depreciation of plant and equipment 4,796,130 7.3 | 
All other maintenance eae 12,809,217 20.4 
Traffic expenses eae eiie ade RAG Pas aes ak es cede 6.287.661 7.0 
Commercial expenses st ok 6,193,441 16.7 
| General and miscellaneous expenses ....... 5,926,149 18.6 
| Telephone operating expenses ‘ 34,012,598 12.3 
Net telephone operating revenues .......... 10,195,339 7.0 | 
Other operating revenues . —10,825 A 
Other operating expenses eee 78,810 09: 1,717 7 
Uncollectible operating revenues Rata 2,934,960 2,731,294 203,666 7.5 
Operating income before deducting taxes 153,216,201 143,237,070 9,979,131 7.0 
Taxes assignable to operations .. 37,781,672 36,246,848 1,484,824 41 
Operating income e¥en Tek 106,990,222 8,494.307 79 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent 65.46 1.09 ; 





to prevail, while at the same time money he ; a PIE .008 ‘ Serre eee, m 
rates last year were lower than in the| ‘J: Buck, Belle Glade, Fla. 
| previous year. | Charters issued: 

> } Red River National Bank and Trust | 
Excessive Rates |Company of Grand Forks, N. Dak.; capi- 
For Credit Discouraged j tal, $200,000, President, C. Wo. Ross; 





| July 27 were smaller than in the preced- | last year. 


Index of W holesale Prices Rises, 





Check payments during the week ended ported week also registered a gain over 


| Distribution of goods through 
ing week but were larger than for the | primary channels, as indicated by freight- 


corresponding period of 1928, the De-|car loadings, covering the latest reported | 


partment of Commerce announced August | Week, was greater thana year ago. , 

2 in its weekly summary of domestic | The general index of wholesale prices 
: ao |showed a gain over the preceding week 

business conditions. {but was still below the level which pre- 
Activity in steel much | vailed a year ago. Prices for iron and 

lower than in the preceding 


plants was 


responding seven days of 1928, it was!/ing week of last year. Cotton prices, on 


added in the summary, which follows in | the other hand, were lower than in the} 
| 


full text: 


The output of bituminous coal during 
the latest reported week, while less than 


| previous week or a year ago. 


Interest rates on time money were 


during the preceding week, exceeded that ,from the preceding week; rates on both| 


for the corresponding period of a year | time and call money continued far above 
ago. Crude petroleum output showed |the corresponding period of last year. 
further expansion as compared with| The Federal reserve ratio showed a gain 
both periods. Receipts of cotton 
sight were greater than a year ago. Re- also than at this time a year ago. Busi- 
ceipts of cattle and hogs, at — pri- | ness failures were more numerous than 
mary markets for the latest 

—— responding period of 1928, 


WEEKLY BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 





















(Weeks ended Saturday, average 1923-25 =100), 
July July July July July July July July 
27 20 13 6 28 21 14 7 

1929. 1929. 1929. 1929. 1928. 1928. 1928. 1928. | 
Steel operations. ............s..08. 126.3 125.0 122.4. 123.7 93.0 91.0 93.0 95.0 
Bituminous-coal production........  .. 94.0 *96.8 76.1 92.0 88.7 88.3 70.1) 
Petroleum production (daily av.)... . 138.9 138.8 137.2 1145 1153 114.8 1145 
Freight-car loadings................ «- vicos HL 94.8 1078 107.8 106.9 8&7 
Bidg. cont., 37 States (daily av.)... . 145.9 5.3 198.0 116.22 128.8 152.1! 
Wheat receipts b wcottepersxirct 207.5 3.4 290.5 2358 179.2 93.2 
Cotton receipts. . 2. ....c0s 83.1 8.8 i 30.4 246 
Cattle receipts: .. 2... iccese - 75.3 3.2 3. 87.7 614 
Price Ne. 2 When’. . 2.2.05 7 90.7 7.6 j 7 99.2 1054 
HIOR Pct: «ss 2s esses . 84.3 4. 59.5 69.2 77.7 «66.6 
Price cotton middlings............. 68.8 67.6 7. 776 77.9 80.9 848 
Price iron and steel, composite..... 88.6 Tame? 84.5 84.3 84.2 844 
Copper, électrolytic, price ........ e ‘ 129.0 105.1 105.1 1205.1 105.1 
Fisher’s index (1926100) ........ 99.2 98.1 99.9 99.9 99.3 98.8) 
Check payments is ahah AS .- 138.0 121.6 E 112.1 128.4 130.3 133.6 
3ank loans and discounts. - 135.8 135.8 135.4 125.6 126.0 126.7 128.7 
Interest rates, call money. 206.1 209.1 242.4 133.3 136.4 160.6 157.6 
Business failures. ........ coves §«=6898.8 108.1 83.1 87.6 104.7 114.5 87.7 
EMCE PTICUN fv 5 sce vec acderss + 289.1 284.55 280.7 1943 191.4 192.0 195.4 
POGMG PICOE.s ivc soo cic abvic -. 104.1 104.2 104.2 108.3 107.4 208.1 108.5! 
Interest rates, time money.. ++. 182.9 180.0 171.4 171.4 187.1 187.1 137.1 137.1 
Federal reserve ratio.............. 96.4 95.2 94.2 94.1 90.2 89.7 87.6 844 

* Revised. 

Soouemaieigunioanens eohcninedonnnananoetien oneeeanisennensechaieatstaenenatnesnatiamemasanaeteen nen edie 





Income of Telephone Companies for Ma y 
Advanced 9.6 Per Cent Over 1928 Figure 





Increase of 10.5 Per Cent for First Five Months of Present 


Year Shown in Comparative Summary, 





Ninety-eight large telephone compa-, mary issued by the Bureau of Statistics | 


nies, each having annual operating rev- 


f | of the C ission. For 7 s 
enues in excess of $250,000, reporting to sc cresgeapened ede cio ~coaghys cine 


of the year ending May 31, the compa- 


had an operating income during’ the,j! 1 
month of May of $95,668,816, an increase | ing $466,954,583, an increase Of 10.5 per 
of 9.6 per cent as compared with the|cent over the same period last year. The 

















Note.—Complete data for the following companies of this class not available for 
élusion: Central West Public Service Co., Southwestern States Telephone Co. 


in- 


lowest in Slovenia. In other localities Changes Are Announced 


the. variations were large. In large cen-| 
ters and at large banks and institutions | In National Bank Status 


money was obtainable at 12 per cent, and | 
even for less. The rate, however, was| Changes in the status 
higher in the small banks of the smaller | banks were announced August 2 by the 
towns, rising to 18 per cent or more. | Comptroller of the Currency as follows: 
Nevertheless, it may be said that more] A?lication to with 


organize received 


title requested : 


YEARLY 


Finance 


| higher, while those on call funds declined |* 


into | over the preceding week and was higher | 


re-|in either the preceding week or the cor- 


jnies reported operating revenues total- | 


of national! 


money was available last year than in| 
1927, and that this tendency continues 


The First National Bank of Belle Glade, 


eashier, . C. Gustafsson, Succeeds North- 
ern State Bank, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


The Woodlawn-American National Bank 


_ Agreements made previously concern- 
ing the payment of interest on saving 
deposits and the interest chargeable on 
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Calendar 
of the 
Interstate Commerce 
~ Commission 


No. 22095.—The Veneer Manufacturing 
Company V. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company et al, assigned for hearing 
September 25 at Columbus, Ga,, before 
Examiner Macotnber. 

INo, 22165.—National Comsumers Paper 

Corporation v. Boston and Maine Rail~ 

road et al, assigned for hearing Septem- 


ber 18 at New York, before Examiner 
| Koebel. 
No. 22441.—J. F, Darmody Company v. 


Alabama Great Southern Railroad et al, 

for hearing September 6 at 
Chicago, Ill, before Examiner Kettler, 

No, 22327.—Fredonia Linseed Oil Works 
Company vy. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

2ailway Company et al., assigned for 
hearing September 16 at Kansas City, 
Mo., before Examiner Mattson. 

No. 22096.—National Concrete Metal Form 
Corporation yv. The Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Company et al., assigned for 
hearing September 19 at New York, be- 
fore F2xaminer Koebel. 

No. 22369.—The Permutit Company ¥. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al, 
assigmed for hearing September 17 at 
New ‘York, before Examiner Koebél. 

No. 22444, Sub. 1—Northern Potato Traffic 
Association v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincey Railroad Company et al., assigned 
for hearing, September 6 at Minneapolis, 
Minn., before Examiner Fleming. 

lInvestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
| 9995.——TLake cargo coal from Southwest 
| Pennsylvania Mines to Cleveland and 
| Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, and Erie, Pa. 
| for transshipment beyond, assigned for 
hearing September 18 at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
before FE:xaminer Brennan. 

No, 22146.—Charles Lewis Lockwood v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company et al, assigned for hearing 
September 26 at Enid, OKla., before Ex- 
aminer Mattson. 

No, 22177.—International Motor Company 
y, Atehison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 

| Company et al, assigned for hearing 
Septermber 23 at Philadelphia, Pa, be- 
fore F2xaminer Koebel. 

No, 22333.—Union Equity Exchange et al., 
y, Atehison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company et al, assigned for heat- 
ing September 26 at Enid, Okla., before 
Examiner Mattson. 

No, 22188.—Hamilton Brothers Company, 
Inc., w. Louisville & Nashville Railroad 

| Company et al. assigned for hearing 

September 23 at Gulfport, Miss., before 

Examiner McChord, 

|No. 2225 A. Joy et al. v. Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad Company ét al, 
assigned for further hearing September 
23 at Oklahoma City, Okla., before Iix- 
aminer Mattson. 

No, 22012.—BEmporia Manufacturing Com- 
pany wv. Arcade & Attica Railroad Cor- 
poration et al, assigned for hearing Sep- 
tember 26 at Washington, D. C., before 

| Hxaminer Glenn. 

No. 22162.—Brown Produce Company v. 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Compa ny et al, assigned for hearing Sep- 
tember 21 at Muskogee, Okla., before 
Examiner Mattson. 

lInvesti@ation and Suspension Docket No, 

3320.—Pitch and Tar in Central Territory, 

assigned for hearing September 16 at 

Pittsburgh, Pa,, before Examiner Bren- 

nan. 

|No, 22439.—R, H. Etheredge Lumber Com- 
pany wv. Augusta Northern Railway et 
al, assigned for hearing September 16 
at Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
Glenn. 

No. 22036.—Dempsey Lumber Company et 
al. v. -Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- 
pany et al., assigned for hearing Septem- 
ber 19 at New York before Examiner 
Koebel. 

|No. 21859.—Martha Mills wv, Central of 

Georgin Railway Company, assigned for 

hearings September 23 at Atlanta, Ga, 

before Examiner Macomber, 


assigned 


Fe 


| 














No, 22287.—Marine Fertilizer & Feed Com- 
pany wv. Gulf & Ship Island Railroad 
Company et al, assigned for hearing 


September 23 at Gulfport, 
Examiner McChord. 


Miss., before 


| No, 22326.—Southern Grocery Company 
et al. w. Alabama Great Southern Rail- 
road = ‘ormpany et al, is assigned for 


hearings September 23 at Atlanta, Ga, 
before Examiner Macomber. 

No. 21989.—Dothan Guano Company et al. 
vy, Atlanta and Saint Andrews Bay Rail- 
way Company et al, assig@med for hear+ 
ing September 27 at Dothan, Ala, be- 

| fore F2xaminer Macomber. 

No. 22402.—Rockwood Alabama Stone Com- 
pany wv. Northern Alabama Railway Com- 
pany et al, assigned for hearing Sep- 
tember 27 at Birmingham, Ala., before 
Examiner McChord. 

No, 21030.—State Docks Commission, et al., 
v. Gulf, , Mobile and Northern Railroad 
Company et al, assigned for hearing 
Septemaber 25 at Mobile, Ala., before Ex- 
aminer McChord, 

22254.—Anniston Traffie Bureau vy, 

Louisville and Nashville Railroad Com- 

pany et al. assigned for hearing Sep- 

tember 30 at Anniston, Ala., before Ex- 
aminer MeChord, 


U. S. Treasury 





| No, 














loans remained im force last year, and | Birmingham, Ala; capital, $100,000. | 

chee preres ten mavens may have | ee J. TP. Rhodes; cashier, John A. Statement 

an effect in making money cheaper. The | Hand. | 

price of capital on the home market is| The Leeds-American National Bank of| July 31 

| Of great importance to business prog- | leds, Ala.; czpital, $50,000, President, F. Made Pulley Angee 3 
ress, and the question of establishing |! lust; cashier, Roy Rogers. 

rates is among the first problems which | Change of ‘Title: Receipts. 

ought to be solved if progress is to be! The Oneida National Bank of Utica, N. Customs receipts $1,688,021.11 
. sbebee ’ 

| furthered. Y., to “The Oneida National Bank and Internal-revenue receipts: , 

The National Bank, faithful to its) Trust Company of Utiea.” | Income tax 674,793.76 
tradition, paid special attention last} Voluntary Tiquidations: Miscellaneous internal ; 
yout wien rns pret to oe rate! The Vermilion National Bank, Wermilion,| ~~ revenue .isssassee 1,715,554.47 
paid by and charged by other banks in) 8. Dak.; capeitsal, $50,000; effective August | yy; eraes 222 990.56 
carrying on their own businesses. ‘The ties Laiquidating Agent, Geo, | ne as Bree 
bank either extended no credit, or else | brosius, Vermilion, & Dak, Succeeded by : 
ber veled vent d bs pet ML bd “| The Virst National Bank and Trust Com-| Total ordinary receipts 5,301,359.90 

anceled grants to banks which, it) jiny of Ver : : . : : 
learned pay high interest on deposits of |", Vermition, &. Dak, Public debt receipts... 643,071.10 

a a pa) erest on deposits ¢ lhe Mirst Nertional Bank of Morgantown, | Balanee revious day 152,635,500,38 
money, or else charge too much On| Ind; capital, $50,000; effective August 1, | P a PF sili 
money let by them. Practically, it is|1929. Liquidating Agent, J. Js. Carter, 
hard ‘to find out which banks charge | Morgantown, Ind. Succeeded by First State| Total ........se0e+6 158,579,931.88 
high rates, since ordinarily the rate can | Buk, Morgantown, Ind, Expenditures 
not be astertained by examination, as| (OMecablon: ; E , 
means of concealing by eater Sy far et New Jersey National Bank and Trust |General expenditures .. 5,268,283.67 
Saisie say tie ake Bt, oli gg -|Company of INWewark, N. J.: capital, §2,-|[nterest on public debt. 629,941.06 

y say the rowing ban aS | 650,000, Guaranty Trust Company of| Refunds of receipts ...6 331,727.70 
obtained credit from the National Bank | Newark, N. 3.2: capital, $590,000. Consoli- Panama Canal 108'918,60 
—nor indeed has any such bank even ap- | dated under the charter and title of “New l0 i ana a atte 918; 
plied for credit—-when there was ade- | Jersey iene Bank atid Trust Com- oe 7 101,900.26 

uate proof that sue . charge .|pany of Newark,” with capital stock of " FN bere Y se one 

|& eae ‘ uch bank wf ged ex $2,800,000. The consolidated bank has five| Adjusted service certifi- 

cessive rates. On the other hand, as/joichas ¢ 7 

soon as the bank learned from its agents | News - alt located in the City of| cate fund hua pusnede 56,033.80 
' ( s 5 | Newark, ivil-servi iremen 

that any banks borrowing from it were! franches authorized under the act of opnaee wind ty con 228,980.58 

utilizing that credit unsatisfactorily, it | February 25, 1997; hi vaphesbiamh con tiie ’ 

canceled the credit granted, First National Bank in Detroit, Mich. | . : Sy . 647,903.64 

Until the end of the year there was | eee se ——— poe fawn eee ae mae — 

. 1" ° . ,| Meyers Road ane Jest Chicago sivd., De- 
I Song ok Roy 9 Total onan 
os ae eee y, m Ras ead | New Jersey National Bank and Trust expenditures ..si.. 7, 358,089.31 
savings deposits or on loan, But’ rom |Company of Newark, N. J. Lecation of Other public debt ex+ 
| enery hg year, 4 ery a the | branch, No. 5 Belmont Avenue, Newark. penditures ots 289,085.70 
azaw of Direct Taxation, the income from | - PEP Niet « wee , | aint ae 
savings deposits is to be taxed at 8 per oe Nene fae of interest as a re-|Salance today ss104 260,088, an 
cent, and the earnings of foreign money |SUult of Its unfavorable effect om the vyol- 
here are to be taxed at the rate of 15/|ume of bank funds. The tax on money Total -eeeessesstise | LEGA 
per cent. The reasons against a tax on|from abroad may do much to prevent! The accumulative figures, together 


savings deposits still hold gool—the tax | stich money from coming in, and this will 
will discourage somewhat the deposit of | certainly affect the price of money and 
funds in the banks; it may thus bring/the volume of short time loans. 


with the comparative analysis of recei 
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the year, are published each Monday, - 
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Public Health 
ajured Party Is Found to Be Entitled 


To Action Arising f 


> 


| 


Peculiar Damage. 


Need Not Be Shown 


instance of the party aggrieved, notwith- 
standing that indictment may alse lie for 


S, : : 
| maintaining a common nuisance. The law | 
is thus clearly stated by Chief Justice | 


| Bigelow in the leading case of Wesson v. 


Rights Conferred by Public 
Naaisance ‘Per Accidents’ 
Outlined by Court. 


JoHuN FP. SvuLUvVAN, LNpIvipuALLy, AND 
AS AADMINISTRATOR OF THE ESTATE OF 
Lucy C. SULLIVAN, AND AS NEXT 
FRIEND OF THE MINOR CHILDREN OF | 
Lucy C. SULLIVAN, APPELLANT, V. 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. No. 2814, CiRCUIT 
CouRT oF APPEALS FOR THE FOURTH 
CiRCcUIT. 

N reversing the decision of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District 


of South Carolina, the Circuit Court of ’ 


Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, in the 
opinion herein, differentiates between 
public nuisances “per se” and public 
nuisamces “per accidens,” and states 


that an injury to private property, or to} 


the health or comfort of an individual 
in the enjoyment of his property, is, in 
its nature, damage of a special character 
so as to constitute a public nuisance “per 


accidens” and to entitle the injured party | examin 


toam action for damages. 

The Court declares that it is not nec- 
essary, in order to maintain an action for 
damages for an alleged public nuisance 
“per accidens” that the plaintiff be the 
sole or even a peculiar sufferer, but if 
his grievance is not common to the 
whole public as in the case of a violation 
of a public right, he may recover, even 
though the nuisance may have injured 
others, as well as himself. 

On appeal from the District Court for 
the Eastern District of South Carolina. 

George F. vonKolnitz (J. D. E. Meyer 
on brief) for the appellant; Augustine T. 
Smythe (Lionel K. Legge on brief) for 
the appellee. 

Before Waddill, Parker and Northcott, 
Cireuit Judges. 

The full text of the opinion of the 


Court, delivered by Circuit Judge Par- | 


ker, follows: 

This is an appeal in an action at law 
instituted by Mrs. Lucy C. Sullivan, as 
plaintiff, to recover damages to property 
and health sustained as the result of the 
operation by the defendant, American 
Mfg. Co., of a baggimg factory near her 
property in the city of Charleston, S. C- 
At the close of her evidence, the Court 
below sustained defendant’s motion for 
an involuntary nonsuit, and from judg- 
ment thereon plaintiff appealed. She died 


pendimg the appeal and her administra- | 


tor amd heirs at law have been made 
parties in her stead. 


Evidence Shows Plaintiff 


Was Subjected t0 Annoyance 

The evidence taken in the light most 
favorable to plaintiff, as it must be in 
considering the motion to nonsuit, is suf- 
ficient to establish the fact that plaintiff 
has been subjected to Annoyance and in- 
convenience and that her property has 
been depreciated in value as a result of 
the operation of defendant's factory in 
the neighborhood of her home, which is 
WRaate on Meeting Street in the residen- 
tial district of the city of Charleston. 
Defendant's plant is less than a block 
distant, but prior to 1926 it caused no 
annoyance because defendant’s operations 
were confined to the weaving of jute. In 
1926, however, defendant greatly en- 
larged its plant and began treating and 
using Mexican grasses instead of jute, 
and this has caused the trouble of which 
plaintiff complains. 

It appears that, as a result of the op- 

erations in which the grasses are used, 
fumes and vapors are thrown off, to- 
gether with great quantities of dust and 
lint, which are blown by the winds onto 
the surrounding property, to the great in- 
convenience and discomfort of those who 
live in the neighborhood, and to the de- 
preciation in value of the property itself. 
Plaintiff testified that she was greatly 
InConmvenienced and annoyed and that her 
health was injured by the dust, lint and 
fumes which were thus thrown upon her 
property; and there was evidence that 
the value of the property had been de- 
preciated approximately 50 per cent of 
its walue because of the nuisance. 
_ The learned Judge below was of opin- 
10m that the dust, lint and fumes from 
the plant of the defendant affected per- 
sons living in the neighborhood to such 
an extent that the operation of the plant 
constituted a public Nuisance; but, inas- 
much as he thought that plaintiff was 
not affected differently but only in a dif- 
ferent degree from other persons, on 
whom they were blown, he concluded 
that she had not sustained such special 
damage as would en title her to recover 
under the law as applied by the Courts 
of South Carolina. In this we think 
he was in error, 


Public Nuisanees Divided 


Into Two Classes 

Assuming without deciding that the 
Plant of defendant constitutes a public 
nuisance within the meaning of the South 
Carolina decisions, we think that there 
Was error in holding that the plaintiff 
Was not entitled to recover on account of 
the annoyance and inconvenience to which 
She was subjected and the damage to 
her property which resulted from its 
maintenance. There are two kinds of 
Public nuisance, Ome, sometimes called 
a “*nuisance per se,” arises from the im- 
Pairment or invasion of a common or 
Public right, such as the right to use a 
Public highway; amd such a nuisance 
fives no right of action to an individual 
unless he can show that he has sustained 
Special damage different in kind as well 
#s in degree from that sustained by the 
Public at large. ; 

But there is another class of public 
Muisances the essence of which consists 
mot in the invasion of a common or pub- 
lic right, but in causing injury, annoy- 
@nce or discomfort to individuals in the 
©njoyment of their property, in such a 
Place or in such a measure that “the ag- 
&regation of private injuries becomes so 
@reat and extensive as to constitute a 
Public annoyance amd inconvenience, and 
Wrong against the community, which may 
be properly the subject of a public prose- 
©ution.” Wesson yv. Washburn Iron Co., 
323 Allen 95, 90 Am. Dec, 181; Woods v. 
Rock Hill Fertilizer Co, 102 S. C. 442, 
86 S. E817, Anm. Cas, 1917D 1149. In 
the latter class of nuisances, sometimes 
falled “nuisances per accidens,” the 
Wrong done to the individual is not 
merged in the publie wrong, but will sup- 
Port a private action for damages at the 


| Washburn Iron Co., supra: 


Public Prosecution 


Held to Be Sole Remedy 


“The real distinction would seem to be 
this: That when the wrongful act is of 
itself a disturbance or obstruction only 
to the exercise of a common or public 
right, the sole remedy is by public prose- 
cution, unless special damage is caused 
to individuals. In such case, the act of 
itself does no wrong to individuals dis- 
tinct from that done to the whole com- 
munity. But when the alleged nuisance 
would constitute a private wrong by in- 
juring property or health, or creating 
personal inconvenience and annoyance, 
for which an action might be maintained 
in favor of a person injured, it is none the 


| less actionable because the wrong is com- | 


mitted in a manner and under circum- 
stances: which would render the guilty 
party liable to indictment for a common 
isance. 

me eThis, we think, is substantially the 
conclusion to be derived from a careful 
ation of the adjudged cases. The 
apparent conflict between them can be 
reconciled on the ground that an injury 
| to private property, or to the health and 
| comfort of an individual, is in its nature 
| special and peculiar, and does not cause 
i}, damage which can properly be said to 
be common or public, however numerous 
may be the cases of similar damage aris- 
ing from the same cause. Certainly, 
| multiplicity of actions affords no good 
|reason for denying a person all remedy 
| for actua! loss and injury which he may 
| camels in his person or property by the 
| unlawful acts of another, although it may 
jbea valid ground for refusing redress to 
| individuals for a mere invasion of a com- 
| mon and public right. 


[Infringement of Private Right 


\[s Necessary to Action 


| «The rule of law is well settled and 
| familiar that every man is bound to use 
| his own property in such manner as not 
to injure the property of another, or the 
reasonable and proper enjoyment of it; 
and that the carrying on of an offensive 
trade or business, which creates nolsome 
smells and noxious vapors, or causes 
great and disturbing noises, or which 
otherwise renders the occupation of prop- 
erty in the vicinity inconvenient and un- 
comfortable, is a nuisance for which any 
person whose property is damaged, or 
whose health is injured, or whose reason- 
lable enjoyment of his estate as a place 
of residence is impaired or destroyed 
thereby, may well maintain an action to 
recover compensation for the injury.” 
Another statement of the rule, which 
comes to the same thing when properly 
understood, and which obviates the neces- 
sity of distinguishing between public 
nuisances which involve the violation of 
publie rights and those which arise out 
of such widespread violation of private 
rights as to amount to a wrong against 
the community, is that “an individual may 
| bring an action on account of a public 
show that he has sustained therefrom 
damage of a special character, distinct 
| and different from the injury suffered by 
ithe public generally. In other words, it 
}is essential to the maintenance of a pri- 
vate action that there must have been an 
infringement of a private right.” 20 R. 


| 





C, L. 460, 461, and cases there cited. But 


in connection with this rule it must be 
remembered that an injury to private 
property, or to the health or comfort of 
an individual in the enjoyment of his 
property, is in its nature damage of a 
special character within the meaning of 


the rule, and that persons are deemed to | 


have suffered a special damage within its 
meaning when they are owners of prop- 
erty affected by the nuisance. See 
Georgetown v. Alexandria Canal Co., 12 
Peters 91, 99. 

It should also be remembered that to 
maintain a private action it is not neces- 
sary that plaintiff be the sole or even a 
peculiar sufferer, but that, if his griev- 
ance is not common to the whole public 
as in the case of the violation of a public 
right, he may recover even though the 
nuisance may have injured others as well 
as himself. 20 R. C. L. 462; Downs v. 
City of High Point, 115 N. C. 182, 20 
S. E. 885. To put the matter briefly, if 
the public nuisance consists in the inva- 
sion of a public right, an individual may 
recover damage upon showing that he has 
sustained an injury of a special nature 
not common to the public; if it consists 
in the invasion of the rights of so many 
individuals as to amount to a disturbance 
of and wrong against the community, he 
may recover upon showing that his rights 
were among those thus invaded. A wrong- 
doer cannot escape liability to make in- 
demnity for private injuries by carrying 
on an offensive enterprise in such place 
‘and manner as to cause injury and an- 
noyance to a sufficient number of persons 
to create a common nuisance. 

South Carolina Law 
Determines Recovery Right 

We agree with the learned Judge be- 
low and with counsel for defendant that 
plaintiff’s right to recover must be de- 
termined by the law of South Carolina. 
The right of action is essentially local. 
| See Livingston v. Jefferson, Fed. Cas. No. 
8411. Also, it arises out of the owner- 
ship and enjoyment of real property. It 
is governed, therefore, by the law of the 
State where the property is situate. 
Smith v. Staso Milling Co. (C. C. A. 2nd), 
18 Fed. (2d) 736, 
that there is any difference between the 
rule of the common law which we have 
stated above, and which is established by 


nuisance when and only when he can} 


But we do not think | 
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and that the complaint was. sufficient al- | 
though, as in the case at bar, it alleged | 
merely the maintenance of the nuisance | 
and the damages to plaintiff as in the | 
case of private nuisance. Mr. Justice} 
Hydrick, speaking for the Court, said: 


Private Actions Against 
Public Nuisances Refused 


“To prevent multiplicity of actions, 
promote justice, and secure the public | 
tranquility, Courts refused to entertain | 
private actions to remedy purely public | 
nuisances. These may and should be 
remedied through the public process of | 
indictment. But the Courts recognize 
| the fact that a publie nuisance may affect , 
some members of the public in a differ- 
ent manner and inflict upon them injury 
of a different kind from that suffered by 
the general public; and, when this is so, 
it is, as to them, a private nuisance, for | 
which they: may have the private remedy | 
of an action. But that which is per se | 
or prima facie, a public nuisance, is pre- | 
}sumed to affect all the public alike, that 
/is, in the same manner, though it n.ay not 
'affect all to the same extent. 

“Therefore, the rule is chat when a 
plaintiff complains of that which is per 
se, or prima facie, a public nuisance, he | 
must allege some injury to himself dif- 
fering in kind, and not merely in degree, 
from that suffered by the general public; 
and, if he fails to state such injury, he | 
states no cause of action, and this for 
the reason above stated that the Courts 
will not allow him to have a private rem- 
edy for that which affects all the public 
alike. The cases cited by appellant were 
cases in which the things complained of 
were per se, or prima facie, public nui- 
sances, and, therefore, the rule above 
stated was held to apply. 

“But the rule does not apply, and there 
is no reason for its application, when a 
plaintiff states, as his cause of action, 
that which is prima facie only a private 
nuisance, even though it may appear from 
{his complaint that a determinate number 

of other persons are or may be similarly 
affected by it, for a nuisance may affect 
|a considerable number of persons in the 
same manner and yet not be a public 
nuisance, and, in that event, if the indi- 
viduals so affected were denied the pri- 
vate remedy of an action, they would be 
without any remedy at all, because, if it | 
is not a public nuisance, it is not sub- 
| ject to indictment. 

“Now, clearly, a fertilizer mixing plant 
is not a ‘nuisance per se,’ that is, a thing 
{which is a nuisance anywhere and under 
all circumstances. If it is a nuisance at 
all, it is what is called a ‘nuisance per 
accidens,’ that is, by reason of its loea- 
|tion and other circumstances, such as the | 
community in which it is located, or the 
manner in which it is constructed or con- 
|ducted. It follows that plaintiff’s cause 
of action is based upon that which is 
prima facie only a private nuisance, and, 
therefore, it was not necessary to the} 
sufficiency of her complaint that she 
should have alleged injury to herself dif- 
fering in kind from that suffered by 

others who may have been affected.” 


Judgment for Damages 
Given in Former Case 


In the earlier case of Barksdale v. 
Charleston & W. C. R. Co., 83 S. C. 287, 
64 S. E. 1013, plaintiff recovered a judg- 
ment for damages against defendant on 
the ground that its operation of a coal 
chute in the neighborhood of his property 
constituted a nuisance. One of the con- 
tentions was that plaintiff should have 
been nonsuited on the ground that he 
had not sustained injury special or pecu- 
liar to himself, or differing in kind and 
degree from that suffered by others in 
the same neighborhood. In passing upon 
this question, the Court said: 

“In the case of Jones v. Railroad, 67 
S. C. 181, 45 S. E. 188, the owner of land 
on a navigable stream brought an action | 
against the railroad company for caus- 
ing damages to his land by obstructing 
the flow of freshet waters through the 
negligent construction of the piers for its | 
bridge. In delivering the opinion of the 
court, Mr. Justice Woods used this lan- 
guage: ‘The right which the plaintiff says 
the defendant invaded was not the right 
of navigation, or any other right which | 
he held in common with the public, but 
the right to the unimpaired use of his 
land on the banks of the river. The fact 
that the stream was navigable does not 
affect this question. Blood v. R. R. Co., 
2 Gray (Mass.) 137, 61 Am. Dec. 444. 
The injury alleged is different in degree 
and kind from any done to the public, 
and therefore does not fall within the 
reason of Steamboat Co. v. R. R. Co., 20 
S. C. 539, 9 S. E. 650, 4 L. R. A. 209, 
14 Am. St. Rep. 923, and other like cases.’ 


|The fact that they arose out of the ob- 





|struction of a navigable stream which | 


constitutes a public nuisance (Drews v. 
Burton & Co., 76 S. C. 362, 57 S. E. 176), 
|did not prevent a recovery. We quote 
|from said case to show that the injury 
| alleged in the complaint was special and 
jpeculiar, differing in degree and kind 
|from those to which all others in com- 
{mon with him were exposed.” 
|'Damages Also Allowed 
'‘In Two Other Cases 

Two other comparatively recent cases 
are to the same effect. Thus, in Cauthen 


|v. Lancaster Cotton Oil Co., 96 S. C, 342, 
|80 S. E. 615, the Court upheld the right 


| and apparatus patent No. 15137 
lrelating to the kiln drying of lumber, 


| well said. 


the great weight of authority, and the|to recover damages on account of the 
rule as applied by the courts of South | operation of a cotton oil plant and gin- 
Carolina. nery near the property of plaintiff. And 
Woods v. Rock Hill Fertilizer Co.,|in White v. Halsey Lumber Company, 96 
supra, a leading case in South Carolina,|S. C. 420, 81S. E. 11, it was held that a 
decided in 1915 and never overruled, is| property owner might recover damages 
practically “on all fours” with the case|on account of the nuisance due to the 
at bar. Plaintiff was the owner of a| operation of a sawmill near his property, 
residence in the city of Rock Hill, S. C.,| where it appeared that in the operation 
and the defendant was operating a fer-| thereof sawdust was burned in such a 
tilizer plant in the neighborhood. It was| way as to create cinders and fine par- 
‘claimed that the dust and odors from this | ticles of charcoal which were blown by 
plant greatly annoyed plaintiff and in-|the winds upon nearby property, includ- 
jured her property. At the conclusion of , ing that of plaintiff. 
the testimony defendant moved for judg- In the recent case of Deason v. South- 
ment as of nonsuit on the ground that if |ern Ry Co., decided in 1927, —— S, C, 
| there was a nuisance shown it was a pub- | , 140 S. E575, the Court affirmed a 
|lie and not a private nuisance. The Su-| judgment for the plaintiff in a nuisance 
preme Court held that this motion was | case, where the nuisance complained of 
| properly overruled, as the evidence sus- : 


\tained the allegations of the complaint, 


a 
a 
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Infringement of Process Patent Found 
In Device for Kiln Drying of Lumber 


Same Method Held to Have Been Used With Slight Differ- 
ence in Controlling Mechanism, 


MENGEL Bopy COMPANY, APPELLANT, V. 
HuMIDITY CONTROL COMPANY. 
4011, Circuit CourRT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE THIRD CIRCUIT. 


HE decision of the District Court | 


holding process patent No. 1400569 
27, both 
infringed by defendant’s apparatus, was 
affirmed on appeal. 


The court found that the patent claims | 


covered a monopoly of dry kiln opera- 
tions consisting in alternately raising 
and lowering the relative humidity of 
the air materially above and below mean 
relative humidity, whereby less _ time 
for drying was nesessary and better lum- 
ber was obtained, and that the defendant 


|employed the same method but used a 
slightly different device in that it em- | 


ployed a clock controlled mechanism to 
regulate the apparatus whereas patentee 
applied automatic means consisting of a 
timing device responsive to dry bulb and 
wet bulb temperature in the kiln. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
| District of New Jersey. | 
Before Buffington, Woolley and Davis, | 


Circuit Judges. The full text of the 


|opinion of the court, delivered by Judge 
| Buffington, follows: 


This case involves patents for appara- 
tus and process for drying lumber. The 
artificial drying of lumber, the status 
of such art and the improvement thereon 
are all discussed in the opinion of Judge 
Bodine, the important parts of which 
are printed in the margin.* His state- 
ment is so complete and his reasoning so 
convincing that this Court can rest 
thereon. Indeed an additional opinion 
could be little else than an attempt to 


|put into other language what he has so 


We therefore adopt his opin- 
ion as expressive of our own and limit 
ourselves to affirming the decree below. 


Given Humidity and 


Temperature Were Goal 

In doing so we note that as the kiln 
| drying of lumber progressed the vari- 
}ous elements of benefit and injury, of 
|varying elements in different kinds of 
|lumber, woods of varying thickness, and 
generally of all factors concerned, be- 
|came so accurately known as to result in 
tables of “safe” dryimg figures which 
were the accepted guides in scientific kiln 
drying. These schedules showed what 
temperatures and relative humidity 
should be maintained and the maximum 
| temperatures and the minimum humidity 
|which should not be passed. Based on 
| these schedules the art regarded it as 
dangerous to raise the temperature 
| higher or to lower the relative humidity 
below what the schedule made the path 
of safety. In carrying on this practice 
the aim was to maintain throughout the 
drying operation a given humidity and a 
given temperature. Continuity and rela- 
tivity of such determined conditions 
throughout the process was the goal 
| sought. 
From this schedule of safety the Krick 
|patents departed and followed virtually 
jan opposite course in that it, leaving the 
maintained scheduled path of safe hu- 
midities and temperatures, they went 
outside and at frequent but restricted 
intervals lowered the relative humidity. 
We say at restricted intervals, for if 
such lowered condition was maintained it 
would injure the lumber, but its inter- 
| mittence gave an increased drying power 
which more rapidly drew the interior 
| moisture from the wood, After a deter- 
|mined time the relative humidity was 
lagain raised by turning on for a short 
time a. steam spray. The functional 
| difference between the two practices is 
|we think well stated in counsel’s words 
as follows: 

“The old practice maintained the safe 
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Prior 


subsequently evacuating the tube and 
Not infringed by defendant’s process, the 
evidence showing defendant was long prior in point of time in the use 

Patent No. 1618767.—Rainbow Light, Inc., v. Claude Neon 
(District Court for the Southern District of New York).— 


No. | 
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Patents 


From Neon Tube 


usually employed in libraries, 


Common Law Bonds: Time of Per- 


; * RAINBOW LIGHT, INC., PLAINTIFF, V. 
bond, releasing a lien on a cargo of ¢ 


CLAUDE NEON Licuts, INc. EQuITY 
No. 40-387, District COURT FOR THE 
SOUTHERN District oF NEW YORK. 


HE court held in this instance that 

defendant’s process for removal of 
impurities from the neon tube before the 
introduction of the neon did not constitute 
an infringement of the process covered 
by Patent No. 1618767, because the evi- 
dence clearly proved that defendant used 
its process long prior to the time the 
process was invented. 

The opinion states that the patent 
process consisted of introducing into the 
chamber of the tube a purging agent, 
such as an alkali metal, causing it to 
coact with the walls of the tube or with 
the impurities, subsequent to which the 
tube was evacuated preparatory to the 
gmtoduction of the neon; whereas the de- 

fendant’s process consisted in evaluating 

sufficient air from the tube to permit an 
| electrical discharge through it, allowing 
the electrical discharge to heat the walls 
| of the tube to a melting point and then 
| completely evacuating the tube. 
William H. Davis and Leslie B. Young, 
| for plaintiff; Edwin J. Prindle and Wil- 
liam Bohleber, for defendant. 
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action for damages, consist not in the 


court, delivered by Judge Coleman, fol- 
lows: 


The patent in suit covers a process for 
| purifying the glass tubes used in neon 
| lights before the neon is put into them. 
| If a tube is merely evacuated before in- 
|troducing the neon, impurities will in 
the operation of the lamp come from the 
walls of the tube and, mixing with the 
neon, cause a great decrease in lumi- 
nosity. There were vafious methods of 
eliminating these impurities from the 
neon after the contamination, but the 
patentee sought to prevent the contami- 
nation by removing the impurities be- 
fore the introduction of the neon. 

His. process consists of introducing 
into the chamber of the tube a purging 
agent such as an alkali metal, and caus- 
ing it to coact with the walls of the 
tube or with the impurities forced out of 
them and thereafter evacuating the 
tube before introducing the neon. Ac- 
cording to the specification the coaction 
between the alkali metal and the walis 
or the impurities is brought about by 
having the metal present in the tube in 
a gaseous state, and by passing an elec- 
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jis shut off and similarly when too low the 
steam is again admitted. 

The claim is made that the defendant’s 
operation is merely that of the prior art, 
but it is more closely that of the plaintiff’s 
patent. The plaintiff has automatic means, 
but the result of the automatic means is 
produced by the defendant’s clock mech- 
anism. The successful limits of high and 
low relative humidity, once determined, 
: ean be charted and worked out and re- 

. stad : | peated by means of the clock. 
ee 2 ey of = schedule at least | The life of the patent is in the method 
as 1g: as_ the Sc edule called for |} rather than in any particular device—one 
| throughout the entire drying operation; | device will serve as well as another. If 
| and merely raised it higher by occa- | Krick was an inventor, his invention is in 
sional steam sprays, with never any |the method rather than in the precise ap- 
| lowerings below the normal safe relative | P@ratus iy ae If the moisture in 
| humidife called for by the schedule. It|# piece of woog is too rapidly drawn off 
te ae Ege a ° the surface dries long before the interior 
— no increased drying power and the drying of the surface prevents. the 
1 . interior moisture from’ escaping—hence 
° war curs 
Krick Process Used eg pa 
| : In the prior art, the lumberman added 
| Different Method steam according to schedule as he thought 
it necessary, and certain kinds of wood 


_ “The Krick process, on the other hand, | were dried in certain ways according to 

,intermittently lowers the relative hu-| schedule. Air to dry must be capable of 

;midity well below the safe schedule, but | absorbing moisture. 

|intersperses those intermittent lower- Below 212 degrees F, air can absorb 

ings with intermittent raisings of the | only a certain amount of moisture. If the 

‘relative humidity which prevent injury | @ir is saturated it will not dry; if its rela- 
tive humidity is below saturation point it 


jto the wood.” will absorb moistu til it I th 

‘ s absorb moisture un it reaches e 
The decided advance made thereby in }saturation point. Above 212 degrees F. 
| the lumber drying art is already stated | there is no limit to the amount of mois- 
in Judge Bodine’s opinion. |}ture that can be mixed with air; 

The other points raised have been duly | there is no relative humidity above the 
'considered but finding no errors in the | Point. The lower the relative humidity the 
| decree below it is affirmed. greater avidity for moisture, and hence the 

July 24, 1929 greater drying power. 

Jo S38, 19Ge. In Krick’s apparatus, the relative humid- 
ity of the air-in the kiln is determined by 
comparison of the readings upon a dry 
bulb and wet bulb thermometer. His 
method use. the high limits which were 
thought unsafe in the prior art and the 
low limits beyond which no one permitted 
the temperature to drop. 


| 


, 








| a 
| *Bodine, District Judge. The patents in 
|suit are the Krick process patent No. 
| 1490569 and the Krick apparatus patent 
| No. 1513727. Both relate to the kiln drying 
}of lumber. Lumber, in the early days, 
| dried where it fell. Then it was dried in 
‘open sheds. These processes were slow, 
jand for many years it has been dried in 
kilns. The humidity in the kiln was in- 
icreased by steam. If there is no moisture 
‘present case hardening occurs and the 
lumber is useless. 

| Krick found that by raising and lower- 
jing the relative humidity (moisture) the 
| best results were obtained in less time. A 
| kiln operator for Steinway & Sons, makers 
{of pianos, testified that by using Krick’s 
| process and apparatus he had cut the dry- 
jing time in half and had obtained better 
jlumber than he had ever had before. The 
lumber he dried was easier to tool, and 
was much better suited for fine cabinet 
work. 


lative humidity along definite lines. The 


There 
down. 
The claims of the process patent are per- 
fectly definite and certain. He does state 
What he did in relative terms, and the 
English language admits no greater cer- 
tainty. The charts made from defendant's 
operation, when compared with the charts 
made from Krick’s operation, show that 
precisely the same results are obtained. 
The novelty is in goirlg above the high 
limits end going below the low limits— 
carrying on the drying process with con- 
stant changes of the relative humidity. 


‘is a constant fluctuation up 


| Broadly, the patentée claims a monopoly 
for dry kiln operations by alternately rais- 
ing and lowering the humidity of the air 
between wide limits, thg raising and lower- 
jing being to materially higher and lower 
|limits than the mean relative humidity. 
The low limits are far below a value which 
would otherwise be safe, and raising is 
much more rapid than the lowering. 

In the defendant's apparatus, a clock 
turns on and off the steam spray at stated 
intervals, thus raising and lowering the 
relative humidity with more rapid raisings 
than lowerings. The defendant's device 
takes the drying to the high and low points | 
of relative humidity. In fine, the defendant 
accomplishes, by means of the clock, the 
same result obtained by the plaintiff's 
apparatus. The relative humidity of the 
air in the kiln is alternately lowered and 
raised. The range is wide. The low range 
would, if continued, destroy the lumber. 
He, does precisely the same thing that the 
plaintiff accomplishes by its timing de- | 
vice, which is responsive to the dry bulb | 
and wet bulb temperature in the kiln. The 
plaintiff's device turns off and on the steam. 
The defendant, by the clock, accomplishes 
the same result. | 

The plaintiff's apparatus claims are, of | 
course, limited to a control means ar- 
ranged te shift at.each operation the rela- | 
tive humidity value. The defendant, hav- | 
ing predetermined the time for shifting, 
accomplishes the same result by his clock. 
When the humidity is too high, the steam 
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The full text of the opinion of the| 


hence | 


The prior art fixes the heat and the re- 


Krick process is constantly in change. He | 
goes to high limits and then to low limits | 
and 
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Electric Lights | 


Process for Removal of Impurities 


Used Prior to Patent 


Court Rules That Method Is No Infringement of Rights 
And Differs in Particulars. 


it and causing it to bombard the walls 
of the tube. 

It is plaintiff’s theory that the im- 
purities which come from the wall of 
the tube and neon during the operation 
of the lamp are not only gases that 
were absorbed in the glass, but also 
gases evolved from a decomposition of 
some ingredient in the glass under the 
bombardment of the neon. Plaintiff as- 
serts that the previous bombardment by 
the vaporized alkali metal not only aids 
in driving out the absorbed gases before 
the introduction of the neon, but effects 
a chemical or physical change in the 
glass which prevents a subsequent de- 
composition during operation. 

The patent mentions specifically two 
possible ways of introducing the metal 
into the chamber of the tube (1) by dis- 
tilling it from an outside receptacle 
which is first connected with the tube 
but later sealed off when sufficient metal 
has passedpand (2) by getting the metal 
from the wall of the tube itself by elec- 
trolyzing it out of the glass through the 
luse of heating caps. The specification 
indicates, however, that there may be 
other methods of introducing the metal 
into the chamber of the tube and that 
it is the intention to cover them all. 

Defendant’s process, which is claimed 
to be an infringement, consists in evacu- 
ating sufficient air from the tube to per- 
mit an electrical discharge through it, 
and then causing the discharge to take 
place until the wall of the tube is heated 
almost to the melting point, after which 
the tube is completely evacuated. No 
alkali metal is put into the cham- 
ber of the tube by any _ separate 
| step such as the distillation or elec- 
|'trolyzation mentioned in the patent 
Plaintiff contends, however, that in the 
heating of the tube to the high tem- 
| perature which it attains by means of the 
lelectrical discharge through it, some 
sodium is liberated from the glass and 
vaporized, and that it bombards the wall 
of the tube as described in the patent. 

Many scientific questions were raised 
at the trial which it is unnecessary to 
decide in this case; whether the contam- 
ination of the neon was caused by libera- 
|tion of absorbed gases only or also by 
decomposition of the glass; whether 
bombarding by the alkali metal had a 
stabilizing effect on the giass or whether 
the use of the metal merely assisted in 
the removal of the impurities from the 
chamber of the tube after their libera- 
tion from the glass; whether defendant’s 
| method of heating the tube could cause 
a liberation of sodium from the ~less in 
such form and in such amounts as would 
permit of its effectively bombarding the 
wall as described in the patent, ete. As 
to most of these qucs*:cns I am, frankly, 
unable to answer them, but I have the 
comfort of feeling that the experts who 
testified in reference to them are not in 
|a much better situation. On the ques- 
tion whether an effective bombardment 
| by sodium could be obtained by defend- 
ant’s process I would, if compelled to 
| decide it, find that the evidence prepon- 
| derated in the negative; but I have suffi- 
| cient doubt to make me reluctant to de- 
| cide it. I will therefore assume answers 
|to all these questions favorable to the 
| plaintiff. 
| ‘But there is one issue upon which I 
have no reasonable doubt whatever. I 
am convinced that the defendant’s pres- 
ent process was in use long prior to the 
| patentee’s invention in 1925.. I was im- 
| pressed with the truthfulness of defend- 
|ant’s witnesses at the time of the trial 
and a reading of their testimony and 
a study of the briefs has confirmed that 
impression Two of them testified that the 
process was in use in 1923, a third testi- 
fied it was in use on his employment in 
1924, and a fourth stated that it was in 
use in October, 1925, a few months after 
the filing of the patent application. The 
evidence is strong that no change was 
made in the methods of manufacturing 
| these tubes from 1923 down to date, ex- 
cept that in 1925 a more effective vacuum 
pumping system was installed. The direct 
evidence to the contrary seemed to me of 
practically no weight. Machlett had 
very little opportunity to observe the 
process in his casual visits, and Giorke I 
did not believg 
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Seasonal Depression Noted in Trade 
And Business of Various Countries 


Department of Commerce Issues Weekly Review of Com-| 
mercial Activity Covering Principal Nations. 


\ 





[Continued from Page 5.] 


Nicaragua appears less favorable than 
in previous te a are | dition of minor crops is excellent. 
slower and the number of overdue drafts . ; . esse 8 
is increasing. Circulation of the cordoba Miners Ask Nationalization 
hae decreased to 3,729,000 as compared|Of British Coal Industry 
with 3,843,000 in June. Indications for : ; N E 

oe i , cei vsdie United Kingdom—aAt a Miners’ Feder- 
the ‘next coffee crop continue favorable, | ation conference on July 26 resolutions 


and a preliminary estimate is to the ef- were passed urging nationalization of the 


| of 1929 show large increases and the con- 








fect that 17,500 tons will be available British coal industry; international reg- 


for export. : : | ulation of the coal trade, including uni- 
Panama.—lIt is reported that the Chi-|form hours of labor; higher minimum 


riqui Land Company will expend approxi- | wage rates for British miners, and a re- | 


rpately $8,000,000 on its plantations lo- 
cated*in Chiriqui Province. It is also 
estimated that $4,000,000 will be ex- 
pended on the Tonosi development in the 
Province of Los Santos. Plans are under 


turn to the national as against district 
| basis for wage agreement. 

| Immediate repeal of~- the permissive 
eight-hour working-day act was  de- 
j}manded in a resolution carried by the 


a ; +. |conference. Also the conference _ in- 
ferry, with a capacity of 30 automobiles, istructed its officials to take steps to in- 


across the Pacific entrance of the Canal |” e : 
: 7 3 ae ~~ |sure that output and profits of all by- 
which will obviate the necessity of oe |products plants be included in coal wage 
to Pedro Miguel. i question _ being haweertatmants 
h he c¢ zone authorities. |“ $ 
Sues eas 1927, the ivtdensiees has| The Government’s program on mining 
expended nearly $671,000 on = nish. \23,, includes’ the. Soe on July 
y rr ri ‘ross the Tapia |< . : 
Siar eee 9 hese aati - | lation to bring about a reduction in the 
. eh ‘ | length of the mining shift, the formation 
Construction projects 1) 


for the canal | as ce eee a e 
zone aggregating $25,000,000 have been |of marketing schemes in all mining dis- 


outlined, among them being an expendi- 
ture of $5,000,000 on the Albrook flying 
~ and nenmat le Pioheprabbnaal the tion and pene wae of the district 
eru.—National holidays shor | sehemes compulsory if voluntary acti 

period of business nes at — close lby coal oauine ae aie ar al 6 
of July, but the noticeable slackening! ~ , t 

in business and lack of optimism dis- | —, oa — ae Pe 
played are probably the result of the | the ng Poe ae "F dae mi satin 
uncertainty concerning the approaching |<"), mabce! eee Pee a oe, 


general election in August. | ordinating them under a national com- 
Building construction continues at hign| mittee or association. Considerable 
levels and labor employment is normal,|progress was reported to have been 
but there is some local apprehension |made and a further meeting is expected 
that the eoventianoe — —— dea |to take place at an early date. 
g:yam may be certailed after December, | es Pee 
Seudh lack of funds. The elimination A stoppage of work inthe Lancashire 
of this uncertainty as to future employ- 
ment would leave Peru’s fundamental 
business condition in better than normal 
shape for this period of the year. 


trict schemes on a national basis. 


pected as a result of the failure of em- 
jployers and operatives to agree on the 
jmatter of reducing wages. 


|in business continues in all lines through- 
|out Venezuela, with the result 
| wholesalers are carrying large stocks of 


importers are slow and difficult as a re- 
sult of the curtailed consumption in lines 
other than foodstuffs. The automotive |merchandise. - Business, however, 
trade has slumped because of the increase | Maracaibo, continues fair. 
in registration costs and the fear of an | Sales of textiles are not being pushed 
oe aa. we h the = high. jon account of the large number of ac- 
Se ee ete ~ prowee ree 18-/counts overdue from interior merchants. 
oe typ en ee eet of The cattle business, which is usually 
e present year were 150, metric tons | , 4:5. ia 2s se Ge etree 
and cotton shipments totaled 13,000 met- active at this time of the year, is very 
rie tons. | 


and are endeavoring to unload used cars. 
Business in Philippines 


Congress adjourned after an unevent- 








Capt, Joseph Jackson, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to M. B., Parris Is- 
land, S. C. 

First Lieut. Christian F. Schilt, de- 
tached Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to A. 
S. E. Cc. E. F., M. B., Quantico, Va., via 
first available Government conveyance. 
Chf. Mar. Gnr. Fred Lueders, on August 
detached M. B., N. T. S., Great Lakes, 





Only Moderately Active in the petroleum law. Forecasts of the 
a gradual slowing up of buying which|was brought on the market in the early 
sential or luxury lines. The recent in- 
inasmuch as the advance occurred too| 
slack. Provincial business is unsatis- 
ments were due this month. Banks con-| 


Philippine Islands.—General business|coming coffee crop indicate that it will 
conditions continue only fair, showing |be less than the crop of last year, which 
is causing some complaint from im-!|months of 1929. 
porters, particularly dealers in non-es- — 
crease in sugar prices is not expected | Marine Corps Orders | 
to react on the general situation this year 
late in the sugar season. 

mport trade in textiles continues | 
factory as a result of the recent typhoon, | 
and the fact that internal revenue pay- 
tinue strict in extending credit and ‘small | 
@dealers are finding the situation some-| 1 


what difficult. bial MDT te A. &, W. C. E. F:, N. A. 8S. San 
a . = = Diego, Calif. 
Future textile business will depend | Chf, Qm. Clk, Eugene B. Mimms, de- 


largely upon the attitude of the banks 
and the opinion is expressed by local 
indentors that after the present depres- 
sion has passed the textile trade will 
be on a more sound basis. 

The abaca market continues very firm, 
with increased prices during the past 
week. Local dealers believe the situation | 
to be basically sound, due to a shortage 
in sisal. Local sellers are holding for 
increases of from 25 to 50 centavos over | 
the following buyers’ prices: 29 pesos 
per picul of 139 pounds for grade E; 
F, 27; I, 25.50; JUS, 23; JUK, 18.75, 
and L, 1575. (One peso of 100 centavos 
equals $0.50.) 

Arrivals of abaca at Manila are de- 
creasing, totaling 18,090 bales for the 


tached M. B., Quantico, Va., to Department 
of the Pacific via the U. S. A. T. Cambrai 
scheduled to sail from New York, on 
about August 10. 

Capt. Walter T. H. Galliford, detached 
Department of the Pacific to M. B., Quan- 
tico, Va., via the WU. S. S. Henderson 
scheduled to sail from San _ Francisco, 
Calif,, on or about August 10. 

Cant. Harry W. Gamble, detached M. B., 
N. Yd., Mare Island, Calif... to M. B., Quan- 
tico, Va., via the WU. S. S. Henderson 
scheduled to sail from San Francisco, Calif., 
on or about August 10. 

Capt. John Waller, detached M, B., N. 
Yd., Mi.re Island, Calif., to M. B., Quantico, 
| Va., via the U. S. S. 
j to sail from San Francisco, Calif., on 
} 


or 
about August 10. y 
Capt. Francis KE. Pierce, detached N. A. 


week ended July 22. Exports during the S., San Diego, Calif., to. A, ES. C. EP 
same week amounted to 16,501 bales. M. B., Quantico, Va.,' via the U. 8S. S. 
Copra sellers are holding firm on ac- Henderson scheduled to sail from San 


Irancisco, Calif., on or about August 10. 
| First Lieut. William J. Wallace, detached 
N. A. S., San Diego, Calif., to A. S., E. C. 
KE. F., M. B., Quantico, Va., via the U. S. 
S. Henderson scheduled to sail from San 
Irancisco, Calif, on or about August 10 

First Lieut. William F. McDonnell, de- 
tached M. B., N. Yd., Mare Island, Calif., 
to Headquarters Marine Corps, Washing- 
ton, D. C., via the U. S. S,. Henderson, 
scheduled to sail from San _ Francisco, 
Calif., on or about August 10. , 

First Lieut. Leo Healey, detached 
B., Quantico, Va., to Headquarters 
eruiting District of Charlotte, 
mL 

First Lieut. Edward G. Kirkpatrick, de- 
tached M. B., Quantico, Va., to M. B., Nor- 
folk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va. 

First Lieut. Otto B. Osmondson, detached 
Headquarters Recruiting District of Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C., to 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C, 

First Lieut. James H. Strother, detached 
M. B., N. 8., Guam, to A. S.,° W. C. BE. F., 
N. A. S., San Diego, Calif., via first avail- 
able Government conveyance. 


acount, of light arrivals, resulting partly 
from bad weather. A few transactions 
are being made at the following f. o. b. 
steamer prices for warehouse grade! 
resecado; Manila, 11.25 pesos per picul; 
Hondagua, 11; Cebu, 10.75, and Legaspi 
®and Iloilo, 10.50. 

Arrivals of copra at Manila from July 
1 to 23 amounted to 228.000 bags, and 
arrivals at Cebu to July 19 totaled 104,- 
890 bags. Oil mill reserves are reported 
to be badly devleted and two mills have 
closed down. 

Porto Rico.—The situation in Porto 
Rico continues to be affected by the 
economic depression and poor unemploy- 
ment of past weeks anid little hope is 
locally held for any improvement within 
the next few months. Fairly authentic 
figures now indicate that the sugar crop | 
outrun of the past season was approxi- | 
mately 598,800 short tons or 20 per cent 
below the estimate made at the begin- 


M. 
Re- 
Charlotte, 








“ing of the grinding season. Kirst Lieut. Clarence R. Wallace, de- | 
Although the recent price increases | tached M. D., R. S., San Francisco, Calif., 
came too late to benefit cane growers |‘? Sisnal School, Fort Monmouth, N, J., 
& ~ |Via the ft. S. S. Henderson scheduled to 


and many of the tobacco planters, they i 

er . : * | sail from San Francisco, Calif., on or at 
neverthe!-3s are affording some en- trAugust 10. 7 po ee see 
couragement and relief. Weather con-|; The following-named commissioned sec- 
ditions have been favorable to agricul-|ond lieutenants are assigned to duty at 
ture, especially to the cane crop which |M. B., N. Yd., Philadelphia, Pa., to report 
a's reported to be in excellent condition. | AUsUst 26, 1929: Wilfred J. 

Prospects continue satisfactory for a Joseph P. McCaffery, Clarence J. O’Don- 
fine grapefruit crop which should arrive nell, John B. Hill, John 8S. Holmberg, Keith 


f P R. Willard, James R. Hester, Albert 
on the market in September, the Novem- | Moe, Lloyd H. Reilly, Carson A, 





; n Chester R. Allen, Orin K. Pressley. 
estimated ct 13,000 boxes. Arrange- Capt. Joseph H. Fellows, detached De- 
ments have been completed for two di-|Partment of the Pacific to Headquarters 


rect shipments of at least 10,000 boxes 


of legis- | 


|tricts, and the coordination of such dis- , 
E The | 
|intended iegislation would make forma- | 


a 


| schemes in all mining districts and co- | 


ful session and no changes were made | 


Headquarters 


Huffman, 


Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., via the 


each to : ‘ . . U. S. S. Henderson scheduled to sail from 
oe England : by refrigerated San Francisco, Calif., on or about’ August 
steamers during midseason. Reports 10 , 


from the orange districts indicate that! first Lieut. 
the mountain orange crop will be late, | First Brigade, 


ain 01 Haiti, to M, B., 
emall, and infcrior. 


tobert H. Rhoads, detached 
Norfolk 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va., fur duty and 


Widely differing reports from various | to Naval Hospital, Norfolk, Va., for treat- 


coffee districts prevent any dependatle | ™¢st. 


estimate of the coming coffee crop, but 


aa te + . : M. C..B.. N. O, B., AS Diego, Calif. 

it is unlikely that thé production -will|\)° 42’ s\’ san here es elit eh. 
greatly exceed the needs of local con- Second Lieut. Jack P, Juhan, detached 
sumption, in which case a greater im-|N. A. S., Pensacola, Fla., to M. B., Quan- 


portation of foreign coffee will be made 
in order to release the native product | 


tico, Va. 


for exportation. 27 detached M. B., N. O. B., Hampton 
ath . 9 Y bis Roads, Va., to M. B., Quantico, Va. 
Trinidad.—With weather conditions| “(,¢ Mar. Gnr, Daniel Loomis, detached 


continuing favorable, cocao prospects are 
for a large output in the new harvest be- 


U. 
ginning in December. Notwithstanding 


ment of the Pacific via the S, A. 





that heavy rains halted the reaping of|on or about August 10. 

the sugar cane, the total crop amounted| Chf. Pay Clk. Frank H, O'Neil, on_ or 

to 90,000 tons, an increase over that of |®hout August 31 detached Nicaraguan Na- 

1928 tional Guard Detachment to M. B.. N. 
a. Ne ; : as Tie ae i Y¥d., New York, via first available Govern- 
Eaports from coffee areas indicate an} merit con“eyance. 

exe lent crop and considerable lime} ‘Phe following-named officers have been 

planting is taking place. Exports of |promoted to the grades indicated: 


First Lieut. Chesley G. Stevens, detached 


Second Lieut. David F. O'Neill, on August 


M. B., N. Yd., Philadelphia, Pa., to Depart- 
z; 


Cambrai scheduled to sail from New York, | 


cotton industry, effective July 29, is ex- | 
| - “ | 
| WVenezuela.—The mid-summer dullness 


that 


in, 


|quiet. Motor car dealers are well stocked | 


| 
or} 


Henderson scheduled | 


F. | 
Roberts, 


gyonut and copra for the elapsed part Walter H. Sitz,Capt. Elmer b. Hall, Capt. 


‘ 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 
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Topical Survey of the Government 





HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
tazir Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for 
money is being spent. for objecis 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


ead, 


Commissioner of Reclamatior 


struction. 
Federal 


the 





In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Works. 


ROM a social and economic standpoint the re- 


sults of reclamation are equally impressive 


In 1928 


irrigation 


projects totaled 1,489,240 acres, producing crops having 
a gross value of $81,077,750, or $54.44 per acre. 
addition water from the Federal irrigation works — 
anc 
which produced crops in that year from 1,144,030 acres 


furnished under contract to adjacent private 


and valued at $57,488,190. 


In 


The total gross valve of 


crops grown on land served with water from the Fed- 
eral irrigation works during the past 23 years amounts 
to $1,475,993,950, and the per acre value of these crops 
is two and a half times that of crops grown throughout 


the United States as a whole. 


It should be stressed, however, that these crops do 
not add to the so-called surplus or compete, except pos- 
sibly to a very limited degree, with the products of 


Eastern agriculture. 


They comprise to a large extent 


such crops as sugar beets, and we still import vast 
quantities of sugar; long staple cotton on the projects 
of the Southwest, for which the demand always exceeds 
the supply; lettuce and cantaloupes, which reach the 
Eastern markets two or more weeks in advance of 
similar products from these localities. 


* * * 


Most of these products are consumed locally by 
~"* growing industrial centers made possible because 
of the surrounding irrigated oases, or are shipped to 


the Pacific Coast cities. 


On the other hand: these ir- 


rigated areas furnish an ever-increasing outlet for the 
products of Eastern manufacture, for thousands of 
carloads yearly of automobiles, farming machinery, 
furniture, and other industrial products, the increased 
manufacture of which in the East, made. possible by 
the demand from the Western irrigated area, releases 
to urban industry thousands of workers from the over- 


crowded Eastern farming centers. 


; 
| | Copyright, 
| 
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!Frank S. Flack, First Lieut. Richard Fa- 


gan, First Lieut, Lewis B. Puller, First 
Lieut. James E. Jones, First Lieut. Her- 
bert P. Becker. 


Maj. Robert W. Voeth, relieved from de- 
tail as an Assistant Quartermaster. 

Capt. Louis R. Jones, detailed as an As- 
sistant Quartermaster, effective. Septem- 
ber 3. 
| Capt. Claude A. Larkin, detached M.- B., 
| Quantico, Va., ‘to N. A. S., Pensacola, Fla. 
First Lieut. Thomas McK. Schuler, on 
| August 5 detached Headquarters Marine 
Corps and ordered to his home, Retired as 
j}of November 30. 

First Lieut. Herbert P. Becker, detached | 
N. A. S., San Diego, Calif., to A. S., 
ond Brigade, Nicaragua, Via the U. 
Henderson scheduled to sail from San 
Francisco, Calif., on or about August 10. 
Lieut. William W. Conway, de- 
S., Second Brigade, Nicaragua, 
. E. F., M. B., Quantico, Va., 
| via first able Government conveyance. 
| Second Lieut. Robert B. Luckey, 
August 19 detached Second Brigade, Nica- 
|ragua, to M. B., Quantico, Va. 
| ‘The officers 


th 


Second 
tached A. 
to A. S., 






avail 


following-named detached 


Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to stations in- 
ldicated, via first available Government 
|conveyance: Col. Robert H. Dunlap and 
Chf. Pay Clk. Cleveland A, Voss, Head- 


quarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C.; 
Capt. Peter C. Geyer, Capt. H. H. Phipps, 
Capt. Robert Blake, First Lieut. Joseph D. 
| Humphrey, First Lieut. James B. Hardie, 
Second Lieut. Adolph Zuber, Second Lieut. 
| Earl S. Piper, Second Lieut, John C, Munn, 
Second Lieut. George H. Potter, M. B., 
Quantico, Va.: Capt. George T. Hall, Capt. 
| Joseph YT. Smith and First Lieut. Thomas 
| J. Kileourse, M, B., N. Yd., Boston, Mass.; 
Capt. William K. MacNulty, M. B., N. O. B., 
| Key West, Fla.: Capt. George F. Stockes, 
M. B., Parris Island, S. C.; Chf, Mar. Gnr. 
John J. Faragher, M. B., N. P. F., Indian 
Head, Md.; Capt. Roscoe Arnett, Capt. 
Thomas F. Joyce, First Lieut. Elmer E. 
Leibensperger, Second Lieut. Prentice A. 
Shiebler, Second Lieut. Francis M. Me- 
Alister, Second Lieut. Allen C. Koonce, 
!Chf. Mar. Gnr. John J. Andrews, Depart- 
iment of the Pacific. 


Army Orders 


Lieut. Col. Henry W. Fleet, Inf., from 
Miller Field, N. Y., to Governors Island, 
Ni. Bs 

Maj. John EK. Andrey, Inf., Edgewood 
Arsenal, Md., will proceed to Walter Reed 








|General Hospital, Washington, D, C., for 
{observation nnd treatment. 

| Capt. Frank U. Greer, Inf., from Fort 
| Sam Houston, Tex., to duty with the Or- 


ganized Reserves of the Third Corps Area, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Mstr. Sgt. Walter FE. Brown, Coast Art., 
will be placed upon the retired list at 
Fort Ruger, Hawaii. 

Mstr. Sgt. William D. Perkins, Signal 


Corps, will be placed upon the retired list 
at Chanute Field, Rantoul, II. 

First Lieut. Arthur I. Ennis, Air Corps, 
detailed as recorder of the promotion ex- 
amining board appointed to meet in Wash- 
jington, D. C. \ 
| First Lieut. Ray E. Cavence, Inf., from 
| Fort D. A. 


2ussell, Wyo., to University of 
South Dakota, Vermillon, 8. Dak, 
First Lieut. Frederick Nelson Spoerl, 


Signal Corps Res., to duty at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J. 

Each of the following Infantry officers, 
from San Juan, Porto Rico, to the station 
indicated after his name: Capt. John E. 
|Grose, Vancouver Barracks, Wash,; First 
Lieut, Peter T. Wolfe, Fort Missoula, Mont. 

First Lieut. Thomas J, Cross, Inf., from 


the Panama Canal Dept., to Vancouver 
Barracks, Wash. 

First Lieut. William T. Fitts, jr. Inf., 
from Honolulu, Hawaii, to Fort Sill, Okla, 

Second Lieut, Paul A. Pickhardt, Inf,, 
from the Panama Canal Dept., to Fort D. 
A. Russell, Wyo. 

Second Lieut, Herbert A. Murphy, Inf., 


from Henry Barracks, Porto Rico, to Fort 
D. A. Russell, Wyo. 


Second Lieut, Ridgeley Gaither, jr., Inf.. | New York, N. Y., assigned student engineer, | 
Fort | Champlain, 


from Chilkoot Barracks, Alaska, to 


Maj. \D. A. Russell, Wyo, 


Capt, Roy W. Heard, Inf., par. 18, 8, O. 


M. 
Capt. 


on | 


On the 24 operating projects under the Bureau of 
Reclamation there-are 38,428 irrigated farms, with a 


outlay, 


that t 





populatio 


‘HE building of reclamation projects, to create homes 
cut of lands which would be practically worthless 
without irrigation, has resulted directly and indirectly 
in a taxable wealth estimated at several billion dollars. 
It has created profitable markets for machinery and 
other goods manufactured in the East and thus in- 
creased the taxable wealth of the East as well as of 
. The returns to the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments in the form of direct and indirect taxes from 
the taxable wealth thus created may be estimated con- 
servatively as far exceeding the amount reserved, set 
aside, and dedicated by Congress for a Governmental 
reclamation policy. 


the West 


For the immediate future, the Bureau is actively 
planning for the work in connection with the construc- 
tion of Boulder Dam and the development of the Colo- 
rado River Basin, which, with the power development 
at the dam and the construction of the All American 
Canal to serve Imperial Valley, will add immeasurably 
to the wealth of the Southwest and make possible the 
legitimate future expansion of its cities and industries. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of- August 5, Representative Clarence J. 


he 


Reclamation Policy Increases Taxable Wealth 
And Provides Market for Manufactured Goods 


Topic 44—Public Works 


Sixth Article—Economie and Social Value of Reclamation. 


n 





of 143,227. 
towns support an additional population of 429,683. 
Project schools number 685; churches 683; and banks 
135, with deposits of $137,487,600. 


The Bureau of Reclamation has a revolving fund of 
about $145,000,000. 
ceipts from the sale of public land, oil leases, potas- 
sium leases, and Federal water power licenses. 
dition the Bureau hes had the use, by direct appropria- 
tion, of $5,400,000 and a bond loan of $20,000,000, of 
which $8,500,000 has been returned to the Treasury. 
This makés a total fund available of $162,000,000. 


Money expended from the reclamation fund in the 
construction and operation and maintenance of the 
projects is assessed against the irrigable lands bene- 
fited and the reclamation fund is thus reimbursed. Re- 
ceipts for the calendar year 1928 from construction and 
operation and maintenance charges thus assessed and 
from incidental operations were $7,859,000. 
receipts to the end of March, 1929, from these sources 
were $84,000,000, making a grand total available for 
reclamation of $246,000,000. 








AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the Nationz!l 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be usefal to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
. —CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


| 





| 


The 207 project cities and 


The sources of this fund are re- 


In ad- 


The total 


% os 


* 


1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


. 
85, amended, to assign him to Governors 





MeLeod (Rep.), of Detroit, Mich., will discuss | 
“Unemployment and Fublic Works.” | 


Island, N. Y., for temporary duty. 


Each of the following officers of the Air | 
assignment 
Rockw@l Field, Calif., will teport to the | 
commanding oflicer at that station for as- 
signment: Capts. Edward C. Black, Hugh 


Corps, 


trom 


his 


Elmendorf: 


First Lieuts. 
Kenny, Odas Moon, Francis B. Valentine; 
Second Lieuts. Kirtley J. Gregg, Joseph G. 


present 


Hopkins, Irvin A. Woodring. 


Collin 


O. 165 revoked. 


' Capt. Edward P, Wadden, Inf., from Fort 
| Ontario, N. Y., to Detroit, Mich. 
Capt. Frank E,. Brokaw, Inf., from Jeffer- 
son Barracks, Mo., to Camp Perry, Ohio. 
Edward Barber, 
to Fort Monroe, 


| First Lieut. 
from Boston, Mass., 

First Lieut. John M, Moore, Coast Art., 
from Fort Eustis, Va., to West Point, N. Y. 
Mackett, 
Med.-Corps Res., to duty at Brooks Field, 


First 


Tex. 
Maj. 


Lieut. 
Mendota, 


Lieut. 


Lieut. 


West Gu 


goula, Miss., effective some time in Octover. Ens, W. C. Hogan, detached Cummings, | 
Lieut. Comdr, W. G. Bloom, detached |New London, Conn., assigned line duty. | 
Tuscarora; Boston, Mass., assigned Acad-|Gresham, New York, N. Y., effective about 
}emy, New London, Conn., effective :bout | August 15. 
August 22. 4 
Lieut. Comdr. FE. Zoole, detached Mann- | 
ing, Norfolk, Va., assigned executive offi- 
cer, Base 5, Boston, Mass., effective some | Navy Orders 
time in October, | 
Lieut. Comdr. P. K.\ Perry, Cetached | 
;}command Henley, New London, Conn., as- Lieut. Comdr. John M. Ashley, det. 
| signed executive offiter, Mendota,. Nor- |Office of Naval Communications, Navy 


Lieut. 
| Academy, 
executive 


Lieut. 


cer 


Key 
cer, 


; Lieut. 
| craw, 
officer, 
Lieut. 
mand 


(whichev 
Lieut. 


Captain 

effective 

| States 
Lieut, 





Earl 


If 


Lieut. 


Armitage Baber, 
Res., to duty at Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 


| Coast Guard Orders | 


The following 
permanent changes in assignments, retire- 
ments, promotions, appointments, etc., oc- 
curring among the commissioned and war- 
rant personnel of the Coast Guard for the 
week ended July 31, 1929: 
Comdr. 
Norfolk, 


New 


officer, 
|} time in October. 


N. 


Lieut. S. 
West, 
Yemacraw, 
about August 15. 
R. 
Savannah, 
Henley, 


er 
R. 
of 


7 


R. 


Ss. 


. Myer 


Walter 


is a 


FP. 


L. 


a. 


Londc 


Stiles, 


effecti 


Manning, 


Fle 


Os 


w 


Section 
assigned envineering duty, Haida, Seattle, 
Wash., effective about October 30. 

Lieut. B. C. Wileox, detached Ericsson, 


about October : 

Lieut. F. T. Kenner, detached Cassin, 
New London, Conn., assigned Roe or Triple 
in commission 
effective about October 1. 


E. 


the 


upon 


with 


LL, 


Sarratt, 


Ga, 


effective about August 15. 
. Kelliher, 


Base 


° 
- 


Wood, 


Port 
return 


Ww. 


LP 


Ww. 


WwW. J. 


Tampa, 


-s, Inf., p 


William 


M 


complete 


Brown, 


Perkins, 
N. 
Dean, 


‘atrol 


Kossler, 


yn, Conn., 


detached 


ve upon 





cai 
Norfolk, 


Coast 


effective 


Frederick P. 


ar. 15, 


at} 


Ss. 


Art., | 
Va. 





Se 


One, Offshore Patrol Force, 
signed student engineer, 
effective in October. 


Lieut. Charles Etzweiler, detached Sec- | 
tion Base 5, Boston, Mass., assigned execu- | 
'tive officer, Tallapoosa, Key West, Fla., 
effective about August 15. 

Lieut. (T,) A. W. Davis, detached Roe, 
Stapleton, N. Y., assigned executive offi- | 
cer, Tuscarora, Boston, ‘Mass., effective | 
about August 22. 

Lieut. (j. g.) R. E. Hunter, detached | 
Henry, New London, Conn., assigned execu- 
tive officer, Terry, Stapleton, N. Y., effec- | 
tive about August 15. 

Lieut. (ij. .) ©. C. Childs, detached | 
Terry, Stapleton, N. Y., assigned executive | 
officer, Section Base 15, Biloxi, Miss., effec- | 
tive about August 15. 

Lieut. (j. g.) I. E. Baker, detached Mona- 
ghan, New London, Conn., assigned staff, 
|Commander, Destroyer Force, New Lon- 
|}don, Conn. 


| Lieut. (j. g.) (T.) P. E. Purdy, detached 


Boston, as- | 
Tampa, end 








ed. Corps | Section Base 18, Wocds Hole, Mass., as- | 
signed tine duty, Manning, Norfolk, Va. 





record 


detached 
Va., assigned command 
| Henley, New London, Conn., effective about 
| September 1. 

Comdr. 
Northland, San 
command Ammen, Stapleton, 
tive upon return of Northland to States. 
Comar. 
Tampa, Boston, Mass., 
Offshore 


detached 
Francisco, Calif., assigned 
Y., effec- 


detached 
assigned commend 
Force, Pasca- ! 


folk, Va., effective about September 1. 
Comdr. detached 
assigned 
some 


Gresham, 
|New York, N. Y., assigned executive offi- 
Northland, 
Northland to States, 

Lieut. H. E. Grogan, detached command 
Pamlico, New Bern, N. 
tive officer, 
}completion duty 


return 


gned execu- 
upon 


Va., 


rifle team. 


exec 
Ga. 


asigned 


11, Oakla 


at 


detached 


of that 


detached 


detnched 


Barron, detached Tallapoosa, 
assigned 
Savannah, 


of 


Lieut. (j. g.) (T.) H. C. Howe, detached 


Mass., effective about August 6. 

Lieut. (j. g.) (T.) G. P. McGowan, de- 
;tached Tucker, New London, Conn., as- 
| Signed line duty, Yamacraw, Savannah, Ga., 
effective about August 15. 

Lieut. (i. g.) (T.) A. 8. 
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List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
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Enamorado-Cuesta, Jose. 
and .present, the island after thirty years 
of American rule; a book of information, 
written for the American reading public, 
in the interest and for the benefit of the 


Porto Rico, past lications. viii. Transit. 1929. viii. 1.) 


36 p. Geneva, Imp. Kundig, 1929, 29-14517 
League of nations. ... Advisory commis-. 
sion for the protection and welfare of 
children and young people. Traffic in 
women and children committee. Licensea 
houses. Abstract ot the reports trom go+- 
ernments on the system of licensed houses 
as related to traffic in women and chil- 
dren. Additional information received 
from governments of countries where the 





people of Porto Rico. N., 3. 
Eureka printir : co., 1929. 29-14347 
Frost, Holloway Halstead. We build a navy, 
by ... 501 p., illus. Annapolis, Md., U. 
S. naval institute, 1929. 29-14246 
Goetschius, Percy. Masters of the 


170 p. 


sym- | 


phony, by Fifth year of a study system of licensed houses has been abol- 
course in music understanding, adopted ished. (League of nations publications. 
by the National federation of music clubs.| iv. Social. 1929. iv. 2.) 91 p. Geneva, 


393 p., illus. 
1929. 
Hadow, Sir William Henry. 


29-14505 


... The problem of the 
Interim report on its in- 


Boston, Oliver Ditson co., 1929. 
29-14481 | League of nations. 
Collected es-| coal industry. 


says. 343 p., illus. London, Oxford uni- ternational aspects by the Economie com- 
versity press, 1928. 29-14488 | mittee of the League of nations. (C. 150. 
58 99 ss * iY 
| Kent, William. Reminiscences of outdoor - ci 1929. oe League of era = 
life, by... with a foreword by... 304| 900°" 19°) 4g p, Geneua, 1928, 

p. San Francisco, Calif., A. M. Robertson, | MEU) Me! LOT) 80 Pe ene ee 
| 1929. 29-14345 | ae ii “ : eee 6 
y i ses Sates , , Madden, Aloysius Gonzaga. oems. ¢ p. 
Lewis, Leo Rich. ... The ambitious listener. | Lowell, Maas: 1088, 5.14407 


(The pocket music student.) 


96 p. Bos- | 


ton, Ol’ er Ditson co., 1929. 29-14483 | Mayer, Edwin Justus. Children of dark- 
. Ba st ness, en original tragi-comedy. 232 p. 
eee Dee Pew ot. -,- Masterpioves st! N.Y. H.. Liveright, 190m 29-14492 


For | 
| Miler, Francis Trevelyan. 
story in pictures. 
illus. N. Y., 


Miniature ed., for piano solo. 
individual or group study in home, class 
room or concert hall, with radio, player- | 
piano, phonographic records, soloisis or 
orchestra, selected by ... (The pocket 
music student.) 95 p. Boston, Oliver Dit- 
son co., 1929. . 29-14482 

London. University. Goldsmiths’ company’s 
library of economic literature. « Cat- 2 | : 1 
alogue of the collection of English, Scot-| Series, v. 4.) 309 p. N. Y., Smithsonian 
tish and Irish proclamations in the Uni-| institution series, 1929. 29-14349 
versity slibrary (Goldsmiths’ library of | Portus, Garnet Vere. The American back- 
economic literature) at the central build-; ground, sketched for Australians. 126 p. 
ing of the University of London, 99 p.| London, Macmillan & co., 1928. 29-14503 


Lindbergh; his 
Anniversary ed. 320 p., 
G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1929. 
29-14518 
| Palmer, Rose Amelia. The North American 
Indians; an account of the American In- 
dians north of Mexico. compiled from the 
original sources. ((Smithsonian scientific 


London, University of London press. | Rotnenstein, jchn Knewstub Maurice. A 
1928. 29-7924 pot of paint, the artists of the 1890's. 


215 p., plates. N. Y., Covici, Friede, 1929. 

29-14512 
Pat Piper’s place, a com- 
acts. (Denison’s royalty 


Loyola educational index; a readers’ guide 
to education and psychology. v. 1. Dec, | 
1928. 1 v. Chicago, Ill, Loyola university | Scribner, Edwin. 
press, 1928. 29-7898 | edy in three 

McGroarty, John Steven. Mission memories, plays.) 163 Chicago, T. S. Denison 
as described by ... illustrated by Hrede-| & co., 1929. 29-14495 
rick V. Carpenter, with 22 pages of illus- | gmith, Williem Ernest. The Blairs and Fre- 
trations. 60 p., illus, Los Angeles, Calif. | mont. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
Neuner corporation, 1929. 29-14344 | Wisconsin, 1927, Reprint from the Mis- 

ee ee eee aes a melo-|  souri historical review, vol. xxiii, January, 
dre ree acts, by ... from a story 924 . ia, ! 1926 29-1435: 
by H. H. Van Loan. (French's standard 1929.) Columbia, Mo. 1988. 20-1000" 


library edition.) 122 p. New York, &. | Thum, Ernest Edgar. Gas welding and cut- 
French, 1929. 29-14478 | ting. (International textbook company, 
Milter, Carl G. High-school reporting and| Bluebooks, 428-429.) Scranton. Pa., In- 
editing; a text in applied composition | *¢™ational textbool company, 1928. a 
and newspaper appreciation. Ist ed. 29-14521 
(McGraw-Hill vocational texts.) 190 »., | Tiepolo, Giovanni Battista. The drawings 
illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1929.| of G. B. Tiepelo, by Detlev, baron von 
29-14472 | Hadeln. 2 v., 200 plates. N. Y., Har- 





Neale, Walter. Life of Ambrose Bierce. | 
489 p., illus. N. Y., W. Neale, 1929. 


court, Brace and co., 1929. 
oesca, Pietro. 


29-14565 
Florentine painting of the 





“9-14471 trecento. (The Pantheon series.) 8&1, 119 

Ruth, Harry Stanley. Ashland County, Wis-| pletes. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace and co., 
consin, in the world war, 1917-1919, com- 1929. 29-14566 
piled by 283 p., illus. Boston, Mass., | Vallette. Mme. Marguerite (Eymery). Mon- 
Chapple publishing company, 1928. | sieur Venus, by Rachilde |pseud.| trans- 


29-14470 | 
Swisher, Walter Samuel. ... Music in wor- | 
snip. (The pocket music student.) 83 p., | 


illus. Boston, Oliver Ditson co., 1929. | 


lated by Madeleine Boyd, introduction by 
Ernest Boyd, preface by Maurice Barres, 
illustration by Majeska. 216 p. N. Y., 
Covici, Friede, 1929. 29-14493 


29-14484 |) Venturi, Adolfo. Giovanni Pisona, his life 


Van Dusen, Washington. Sonnets on great 


ae ie Sia iil ot hin ; te and work, by... 62 p., 120 plates. N. Y., 
Phil — pS Saw eres eee eee | Harcourt, Brace and co., 1929. 

White, Elwyn Brocks. The lady is cold,| Vignal, Pierre Victor Louis. Water color 
poems. 95 p., illus. N. Y., Harper &| Tenderings of northern Italian cities, 
brothers, 1929. : 29-14475 | by... introduction by William Robert 

Zimmern, Alfred Eckhard. Solon & Croesus,| Powell. 4.p., illus. Cleveland, O.. J. H. 


Jansen, 1927. 


and other Greek essays. 199 p. London, | 29-14569 
Oxford university press, 1928. 29-14469 | Younghusband, Sir Francis Edward. The 
coming country, a pre-vision. 309 p. N. 





Abbott, Claude Colleer. The life and let- Y., E. P., Dutton, 1929. 29-14502 


ters of George Darley, poet and critic. | Zorrilla y Moral, Jose. Don Juan Tenorio; 
285 p. London, H. Milford, 1928. 29-14501|! drama religioso-fantastico en dos partes, 


Canada. Dept. of the interior. Dominion) py . edited with introduction, notes, 
parks branch. Jasper national park. 176; and vocabulary by N. B. Adams. (The 
p., illus. Ottawa, Printed by F. A. Acland, Borzoi Spanish texts.) 179 p. N. Y., A. 
1928. 29-14489 A. Knopf, 1929, 29-14491 

Century furniture company, Grand Rapids. | Raker, Mrs. Helen Katherine (Dow) ed. 


Furniture as interpreted by the Century | 
furniture company. 
Repids, Mich., 1929. 
Chamberlin, Henry Harmon. 


Texas state hisiory of the Daughters of 
the American revolution compiled and 
edited by .... (Mrs. O. E. Baker) Texas 


Grand | 
29-14508 | 
Sir Aldengar; 


158 p., illus. 


; ‘ . ; state historian 1928-1931. 269 p., illus. 
Scan The Cornhill we Bin moggal “> Abilene, Tex., Abilene printing & sta- 
os , Pp . 99-14498 | tionery co., 1929. 29-14571 
Chase, John Carroll. Seven generations of | Bates, Charles Austin. Cheer up! And 
the descendents of Aquila and Thomas eight other thoughts for men who sell 


things. (Second revised edition.) 123 p., 


and George Walter t : 
, 8 illus. Chicago, The Dartnell corporation, 


Derry, N. H., 1928. 


Chase, compiled by... 
Chamberlain. 624 p. 





29-14352| 1928. 29-14606 

Conwey, Sir Martin. Giorgione, a new study | Bird, Will R. A century at Chignecto, the 
of his art as a landscape painter. 59 p.,| key to. old Acadia, 245 p. Teronto, The 
plates. London, E. Benn, 1929. 29-14511} Ryerson press, 1928 °29-14574 


Government Books 
and Publications 





Cooper, Thomas Yost. Wren’s nest: a fairy 
tale in verse, and other poems. 213 p. 
Hanover, Pa., The Picket press, 1929. 

29-14499 

Currie, George Washington. ... The mili- 
tary discipline of the Romans from the | 
founding of the city to the close of the! 
republic. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Indiana university, 1924.). 54 p. Bloom- 
ington, Graduate council of Indiana uni- 





| Documents described under this heading 


Pte ne Mass., assigned versity, 1928 29-14516 are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
Squadron 1, shor atr Mer aa? sity, 1928. — 2 i e \ tu 
oa Mons cieaien pete Forte, zee | Foote, Anna Elizabeth. Makers and de- | sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
Hacgeslls our August 0. | fenders of America, by... and Avery| sion of The United States Daily. The 

f erate eae _ - -. Brera, de-| Warner Skinner, Rev. ed. 248 p., illus.| Library of Congress card numbers are 
of | ta avis, swew London, Conn., as-| wy., American book co., 1929. 29-14350 | iven. In orderin ull tit 0 
signed line duty, Wainwright, Boston, Forestier, Amedee. The Roman soldier; | g 9. f itle; and not 


the card numbers, should be given. 


Treaty Between the United States and 
Other Powers Providing for the Renuncia- 


| some illustrations representative of Ro- 
man military life with special reference | 
to Britain, by . .°. with an introduction 


to 4 p. London, A.| tion of War as an Instrument of National 
2 oon} eae r °99-14515 Policy. Treaty Series 796. Department 
Gt. Brit, Economic mission to Australia,| of State. Price, 5 cents, 29-26686 


Foreign Trade of the United States in the 


. ‘itis : i is- | 
. Report of the British economic m Calendar Year 1928. Trade Information 


sion nominated by His Majesty’s govern- 





MacIntyre, de- 
| tached Tampa, Boston, Mass., assigned 
| Section Base 18, Woods Hole, Mass. | 
| Ens. J. H. Martin, detached Haida, 


| Seattle, Wash., assigned engineering duty, 


| Ericsson, New London, Conn., effective 
| October 70. 

| Ens. W. A. Burton, detached Modoc, 
| Wilmington, N. C., assigned line duty 


Yamacraw, Savannah, Ga. 











Dept. about August 31; to Nav. War Col- 
lege, Newport, R. 1. 

Lieut. Comdr. Harold O’'D Hunter, det, 
all duty on July 30; continue treatment 
Nav. Hosp., Norfolk, Va. 

Lieut, Comdr. John R. Peterson, jr., det 
ith Navy. Dist. about October 1 
Oklahoma. 

Lieut. Comdr, Frederick D. Powers, det. 
U. 8S. S, Rigel about August 15: to com- 
mand U. 8. S, Hulbert. 

Lieut. Comdr. Glenn B,. Strickland, det. 
as Retg. Insptr. Southeastern Retg. 


Atlanta, Ga.: to command U, S. 8S. Gilmer. 
utive offi- Lieut, Arthur T. Brill, relieved all active 
, effective |duty on August 31; to home. 

Lieut. William J. Graham, det. U. S. S. 
Yama- | Medusa about August 20; to Nay. Trng. 
executive | Sta., San Diego, Calif: 


nd, 


the time), 


Northland, 
assigned command Advance Base “B”" and 
of Charleston, 


Ss. 
vessel 


com- 
Calif., 


Cc. 


Lieut. Earle V, Hand, det. U. S. S. Medusa 
about August 10; to Rec. Ship at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Lieut. Thomas-~ Macklin, det. 
U. 8S. S. Gannet about October 1 
Station, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 


command 
; to Naval 





New Londcyp, Conn., assigned line duty, Lieut. Charles W. Styer, det. Subm, Base, 
Gresham, New York, N. Y,, effective about | New London, Conn.; about August 31; to 
October 30. Subm, Div. 20. 

Lieut. J, A. Hirshfield, detached Downes, Lieut. Max Welborn, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
New London, Conn., assigned executive offi-|N. O. 3B., Hampton Roads, Va., about 
jcer, Cassin, New London, Conn., effective | August 3; to V. B. Sqd. 1B, Air Sqds., 


Battle Fleet. 

Lieut. Harry A. Wentworth, relieved all 
active duty on July 31; home. 

Lieut. (j. g.) LeMerton EB. Crist, jr., det. 
Nav. Academy, Annapolis, Md., ahout 
August 23; to University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich, 

Lieut, (j. g.) Harold D. Krick, det. Nav. 
Academy, Annapolis, Md., about August 23; 
jto University of Michigan, Ann Arber, 


to 


W. Collins, detached Gresham, | Mich. 


New 


Yor 


ubout September 1. 


Lieut. 


J, 


H, 


Byrd, 


*k, 


detached 


Te nos 


Squadron 


effective 


Ens. David J. Walsh, det, U. 
veston on August 15; 
cepted .o take effect on September 29. 

Comdr, Charles W. O. Bunker (M. C.), 


Ss. 8. Gal- 


‘| Le ions. 
: to U Bre, | League of nation 


Der," 


to resignation ac- | 


: : ot “ . f Bulletin No. 637. Department of Com- 

ment in Great Britain at the request of ; 0. n 

| His Majesty’s government in the com-]| , merce. Price, 10 cents. . (24-26715) 
monwealth of Australia. 42 p. Canberra, | Air Commerce Bulletin, July 15, 1929, De- 


pariment of Commerce. 
ment. 

Journal of Agricultural Research, July 15, 
4929. Department of Agriculture. Price, 
25 cents, (Agr. 13-1837) 

Commerciaf Standards Monthly, snl, 1929, 

; >ssays Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 

Poems and aaa | merce. Price, $1 per year. (29-26685) 

29-14496 | Flour Markets of Conte a Trade 

| ‘ waters nformation Bulletin No, 635. Department 

| Bers, AltOd Bieret Os, ee tach of the life of Commerce. Price, 10 cents, 29-26684 

and works of Trader Horn, edited by a 

Ethelreda Lewis. 279 p. N. Y., Simon and 

| Sehuster, 1929. 29-14494 

Klein, Harry Martin John. Two hundred | 
vears of advertising in Lancaster County; | 
an address, by . . . delivered before the 
Lancaster advertisers club at the 200th 
anniversary meeting, May 2\st, 1929. 15) 
p. illus. Lancaster, Pa., Lancaster ad- 
vertisers club, 1929. 29-14506 

... Advisory and tech- : 

nical committee for communications and | 

transit. General report - ae - 1 

| Pp ic i or buoyage and |,5 \ ‘ 

a emg es Bene gr M. 34. 1929. | § To The United States Daily, 

viii, Series of League of netions pub-|t 22d and M Streets N. W., 

= — —= Washington, D. C. 


det. Nav. Hosp. Wash., D. C., about Sep- 
| tember 5: to U. S. S. Relief. ‘ 

| Lieut. Comdr, Arthur Freeman (M. C.), | 
|det. Navy Yard, Phila., Pa., about August 


Green, government printer, 1929. Free at Depart- 

29-14490 

| Greenslet. Ferris. ... Thomas Bailey Ald- 

rich. (American men of meats) 303 p. 
. ifflin co., 1928. 

Boston, Houghton M Be tial 

202 p. 


|. #2. 


| Hitch, Alfred. 
Stockton, Calif., The author, 
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Tate Fie ee wens 





For the enclosed remittance 
of $10 please enter my sub- 
scription to The United States 
Daily for one year. 


21: to U. S. 8S. Galveston. ‘ fe 
Lieut. Comdr. Leon ©. Frost (D. C.), 
det. Ist Brig. U. S. Marines, Port au 


Name 


| Prince, Haiti, about September 14; to Navy 
| Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 
| Jdeut. Comdr, Edward A. Hyland (D. C.), | 
det, Nay. Trng. Sta., Newport, R. I., about 
September 25; to U. 8. 8. Dobbin. 

Lieut. Comdr. Francis J. Lone (D. ©C.), 
det, Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif., about 


Position ... 


nema een eeeeeeeeeneeeeeee 


Firm or 
Organization .... 


see een eeneeweeeesee 


September 30; to 16th Nav, Dist. Type of 

Lieut. Leslie T. Conditt (D. C.), det. U. Business ..... oe ccccesenccescosece se 
S. S. Mississippi about September 17; to ; 
Navy Yard. Puget Goad. Wash. Sheba o:soibucanesicelboegalaeal 


Lieut. Robert R. Crees (D. C.), det. Navy | 
Yard, Puget Sound, Wash., about Septem- 
ber 10; to U. S. 8, Chaumont. 

Lieut. Henry C. Lowry (D. C.), det, Nav. 
Trng. Sta., San Diego, Calif., about Sep- 


City and 
State 


Cee eee eee en eer eeseesee 


(No extra charge for postage 









tember 11: to U. S..8, Mississippi. anywhere in the world) 
Comdr, Hervey B, Ransdell (S. C.), det. 711 
U. S. 5S. Florida about September 20; to} 


Army Industrial College, Washington, D. ©, | 










Lieut. Comdr,. "Thomas Cochran (S. C.), | . 
det, U. 8. S. Whitney about September 15; MAIL DIRECT 
}to Dest, Stores Office, N. Yd. Phila., Pa. 2 
” uleut, Karl L. Bailey (8S. €.), det. Ree. TO WASHINGTON 
‘Ship at New York about August 20; to) 
Navy Yard, Phila. Pa. | 





















The Weekly Index 


is published in every ~Monday issue. 


reference used in the Yeafly Index Number 


Exports of Apples 
Are Increased by 


European Demand 


Short Crops in Germany and | 
France Are Experienced 
During Season of 


1928-29. 


The outstanding feature of the distri- | 
bution of the 1928-29 apple 
from the United States was the increase | 
of shipments to continental Europe, ac- | 
cording to a review of the apple export | 
season 1928-29 by the fruit specialist of | 
the Department of Agriculture in Eu- | 
rope, Edwin Smith, made public on Au- 
gust 2 by the Department. 


The introduction and section on dis- ||| 
tribution of the review follow in full | 


text: ; 

The apple growers and shippers of 
the United States faced the 1928-29 ex- 
port season with the prospects of a good 
crop at home and with moderate crops 
in Europe. Canada’s apple crop was 
normal. European markets had shown 
very low prices during the early sum- 
mer, resulting in a disastrous season for 
growers in Australia and an unsatis- 
factory season for New Zealand pro- 
ducers. ¥ 

The reduced crop in England and Ger- 
many, however, made a good market for | 
the moderate shipments of California | 
Gravensteins and this gave the first im- | 
petus to the active apple exporting sea- 
son which followed. The crops in France, | 
Belgium and Holland, as well as in the 
commercial districts of Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia and Italy, proved | 
to be smaller than was at first antici- 
pated so that countries such as France 
(which in ordinary years is an area of 
surplus) proved to be outlets which ac- | 
centuated the expected demand in the 
regular import market of the continent. 

Shortage in Own Supplies. 

Continental countries use large quan- | 
tities of low-priced apples of their own 
growing. The shortage in these supplies 


last season caused a keen demand for ||, 


American apples in barrels. At many 
times during the season the continental 
demand was greater than the available 
supply of American barreled apples of a 
size, grade, and condition satisfactory for 
the export market. Continual profits | 
were made by continental importers of 
barreled stock during the autumn and 
early winter, except in the cases of fruit | 
that was in bad condition upon arrival. 
As importers were not able to secure 
sufficient supplies of suitable barreled ap- | 
ples and as remarkable profits were be- | 
ing made; the buying demand extended to | 
boxed apples to an extent that afterward | 
proved to have been unwarranted. | 
These conditions, and the fact that the 
Albemarle Pippin and Newton crops were | 
large and packed out with many small | 
sizes suitable only for the British mar- | 
kets, resulted in the volume of apple ex- | 
ports for the season 1928-29 reaching im- | 
mense proportions. There were exported | 
from the United States 3,005,000 barrels 
and 12,027,000 boxes as against 1,349,000 
barrels and 5,384,000 boxes in 1927-28. 
Approximately 20 per cent of the 1928 
commercial apple crop of the United 
States was exported as against approxi- 


mately 12 per cent of the 1927 crop and | |} 


18 per cent of the 1926 crop. 
Features of Distribution. 


Percentages of the crops exported dur- | 
ing the last three years are as follows: 
1926 1927 1928 
BRATS cocccccssscvessecee 184. 1 16 
Boxes 178 14. 34 
Combined Pala a ata aaa he 12 20 
The outstanding feature of the distri-| 
bution of the 1928-29 apple exports from 
the United States was the increase of 
shipments to the Continent of Europe. 
Of the 3,005,000 barrels exported in the 
1928-29 season, 1,720,000, or 57 per cent, 
went to the United Kingdom and 1,066,- 
000 barrels, or 35 per cent, to the Con- 
tinent. During the 1927-28 season the) 
United Kingdom took 74 per cent of the 
barreled apples exported from this coun- | 
try while the markets of Continental 
Europe took only 15 per cent. The same 
shift is noted in the exports of boxed 
apples. Of the total shipments of 12,- 
027,000 boxes in 1928-29, the British 
market took 40 per cent and the mar- 
kets of Continental Europe 43 per cent, 
while in 1927-28 the British market took 
50 per cent and Continental markets 
only 23 per cent. Germany,@the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium and the Scandinavian 
countries were the main purchasers in 
Continental Europe. 





Liability of Bond Surety 
For Interest Is Defined | 


| 776,000 barrels in all stocks during June, | 


[Continued from Page 4.) 
compelled to make any payment until 
such determination had taken place. In 
view of our conclusion and the defend- 
ant’s tender in the present case, the 
question of when, if at all, plaintiff was 
required to give notice to the surety of 
the principal’s default, and whether such 
notice as was given was sufficient, are 
not involved. While we have been re- 
ferred to no decision, nor have we found 
any by the Maryland Court of Appeals or 
of any other court dealing with the pre- 
cise situation here represented, neverthe- 
less, the result reached is believed not 
only to be entirely consistent with. the 
cases above cited and others of like ef- | 
fect, but in fact necessarily implied by 
the reasoning in such decisions. The fact 
that, when the bond was prepared and 
executed, the parties did not contem- 
plate such protracted delay before final | 
settlement or the possibility of a judg- 
ment being rendered, because of interest, 
largely in excess of the stipulated pen- 
alty of the bond,—nor any other related | 
contingency, such as financial irresponsi- 
bility the principal, the judgment | 
debtor—should not be allowed to en-| 
large the definite limitation of the 
surety’s obligation. Thus the surety is| 
liable for interest only from the date of 
the decree 6f the Pennsylvania District 
Court, namely, June 5, 1928. ,Its tender 
includes the full pena!ty of the bond, plus 
interest from this date up until the date 
of tender, which fulfills the surety’s en- 
tire obligation under the bond. Further- 


. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


exports | || 


The page 


each year. 


1322) 


Summary of All New 


Accounting 


apple, Department of Commerce states 


Taxation ee 
Continuation of full text of decision 
and of dissenting opinion in case in- 
volving net value of estate at time of 
death and as changed by subsequent 
circumstances. (Jacobs et al., execu- 
tors, v. Commissioner of Internal Reve- 


nue.) 

Page 4, Col. 2 
Department of Justice in briefs filed 
in Supreme Court opposes review of 
two tax cases involving status of es- 
tate under community property law of 
Colorado, and effect of waiver of limi- 

tation on right to collect taxes. 
Page 1, Col. 6! 
Kentucky’s gasoline tax held to be} 
deductible, by Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, in computing gross income of con- | 
sumer. 


ment of Commerce, 


Agriculture. 


Railroads 


Interstate Commerce 
Louis-San Francisco railways. 
penses of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St 


Page 4, Col. 7 | railways. 


Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounces rebates, credits and abatements | 


|in growing improved species of pine- 


Page 1, Col. 7 

German imports of fresh fruit in 
1928 were $71,000,000 compared to $54,- 
300,000 in 1927, according to Depart- 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Apple exports to continental Europe 
show increase, states Department of 


Page 10, Col. 1| 


Commission 
suspends new rates on grain filed by 
Chicago, Rock Island &’ Pacific and St. 


Page 1, Col. 1} 
June statistics of revenues and ex- 


Paul & Pacific, Denver & Rio Grande 
Western and Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


Page 5| 
Interstate Commerce Commission au- 


in amount of $258,416.22 in adjustment | 


thorizes Mayo & Cooks Hammock R. | 


R. Co. to issue common stock and mort- | 
gage bonds to finance construction and | 
equipment of new line in Florida. 
Page 7, Col. 1 

June statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, | 


| of four cases of tax overassessment. } 
i}! Page 4, Col. 1} 

Feforestation cost cannot be deducted | 
as current operating expense, states | 
general counsel of Bureau of Internal | 


She Anited States Daily 


of each 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 








WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 3, 1929 


{ 
District of Maryland. (The Black Dia- 
mond Steamship Corp., Agents for the 
United States Shipping Board Emer- | 
gency Fleet Corp., to the use of al 
United States, v. The Fidelity & De- 
{ posit Co. of Maryland.) 


Page 4, Col. 5 | 
See special Index and Digest of latest | 


| 
| 
| 


Federal Court decisions on page 8. 
See Accounting, Taxation. 


Patents | 
District Court rules that process for | 
removal of impurities of neon tube ante- | 
dates invention covered by patent and 
differs in details, so as to defeat in- 
fringement. (Rainbow Light, Inc., v.| 
Claude Neon Lights, Inc.) 
, Page 8, Col. 6} 
Decision of infringement on lumber- | 
drying patent in the case of Mengel 
Body Co., appellant, v. Humidity Con- | 
trol Co., from the District Court of the 
District of New Jersey, is affirmed by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. 


Tariff 
Details of proposed sliding-scale plan 
of duties on sugar are given by Senator 
Smoot, Chairman of Senate Committee 

on Finance. 


Pagé 8, Col. 4| 


Page 1, Col. 1 





‘Revenue. the Atlantic Coast Line and the Long 


Island Railroad. 





| 


Page 4, Col. 4 


Acquiescences in decisions announced | 
by the Commissioner of Internal Reve-| 
nue. 


Page 4 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway | 
asks Interstate Commerce Commission 
to modify order ‘permitting abandon- ! 





| Page 4, Col. 7} 
See special Index and Digest of Tax 


Decisions on page 4. 


ment of passenger depot of Wheeling | 


Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Intermediate Credit Bank at Omaha 
announces agreement to advance $350,- 


000 to Cooperative Wool Growers of | 


South Dakota for marketing operations, | 


PRICE 5 CENTS corr 











s Contained in Today’s Issue 


> 


Department of Agriculture issues the 
July number of the Journal of Agricul- 
tural Research. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Apple exports to continental Europe 
show increase, states Department of 


Agriculture. 
Page 10,Col. 1 


Construction 
Advantages in standardization of con- 
struction are discussed by James S. 
Taylor, Acting Chief, Division of Build- 
ing and Housing, Bureau of Standards. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


t 


Forest Products 
Measures for reduction of lumber 
losses from sap-stain damage explained 
in bulletin by Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Mines and Minerals 
Daily average output of crude petro- 
leum establishes new high record in 
June, with total production slightlv un- | 
der May level. 


J 
¢ 


b 


Service and 
Personnel 


given at Yellowstone Park, according 


Congress. 


guia, of Chile, exchange felicitations on 
settlement of Chilean-Peruvian dispute 


Education 
Instruction in natural phenomena 
o Department of Interior. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

New books received at the Library of 
123456 6 

Page 9 
Government books and publications. 

Page 9 





Foreign Relations 
Board appointed by International 
oint Commission to assess damage 
aused to land in State of Washington 
y smelter in British Columbia. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
President Hoover and President Le- 


Page 1, Col. 2| by ratification of Tacna-Arica treaty. 


Production of metallic cadmium in 
| 1928 increased 75 per cent over 1927, 
| Bureau of Mines reports. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 
Brief filed with Federal Power Com- 
| mission requesting favorable action on 
application for permit to construct dam 
and power plant at Cumberland Falls, 
Kentucky. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Standardization and 


Page 2, Col. 7 

State Department issues a copy of 

the Treaty for the Renunciation of War, 

between the United States and other 
Powers. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Certified copies sent to nations which 

have ratified or adhered to treaty to 

renounce war, State Department an- 
nounces. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Department of State announces ap- 


pointment of delegates to First General 


e e P. 7, Col. 1 
Communication dt 


Postal Service 


Air mail routes on Western Hemi- | 
sphere carrying mail under American | 
contracts total 22,552 miles, Post Office | 
Department announces in listing sched- | 
ules of all routes. 


state Commerce Commission. 
state Cemmercé Commission. 


penditures 
Lines. 
Page 1, Col. 6 | 
Swiss inventor devises apparatus to | 
lower mail from moving plane, accord- | 
ing to Department of Commerce. 


Page 1, Col. 47 
Publishing 


Country press in no danger of being 
displaced by movies or radio, Repre- 
sentative Aswell tells Louisiana Press 
Association. 


Commission. 


Shipping 


Heated tanker developed by Swiss 


sul at Colombo. 


Page 3, Col. 2 
Radio 


Applications for authority for three | e 
new broadcasting stations and for modi- | E xecutive 
Management 


fication of nine existing licenses are} 
Business Conditions 


Coast Guard. 
Page 9 


. 


filed with Radio Commission. 
Page 3, Col. 7| 


Telegraph and Telephone | 


Advance of 9.6 per cent in income of | 
telephone companies for May over last | 
year shown in comparative summary by | 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Page 7, Col. 5 


Distribution 


Aviation 


Aeronautics Branch of Department | 
of Commerce organizes new section to 
facilitate replies to growing volume of 
inquiries regarding aviation. 

Page 1, Col. 5} 

Commerce Department issues the 
July 15 number of the Air Commerce | 
Bulletin. 


in principal nations issued by Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

, Page 5, Col. 1 
_ Summary of domestic business condi- 
tions for week ended July 27 shows in- 
crease in check payments. 
| Page 7, Col. 5 


Decisions Affecting 


Business 

Circuit Court of Appeals for. the 
Fourth Circuit holds that injury to pri- 
vate property or health or comfort of 
an individual in enjoyment of property 
is a public nuisance “per accidens” and 
entitles injured party to action for dam- 
| ages. (Sullivan, etc., v. American Man- 

Page 9, Col. 7| ufacturing Co.) 


Exporting and Importing | Time for which interest may be 


Panama’s export fruit possibilities | claimed by obligee of bond is fixed in 
| may be aided by suceessful experiments | decree by the District Court for the 





7 


‘ 


Page 8, Col. 1 


. 





Daily Average Production |on hand a month ago, and 31 days’ sup- 
_ ply on hand a year ago. 

Of Oil In June Is Record | The domestic demand for both kero- 

;sene and wax fell off in June and stocks 

[Continued from Page 1.] jee these commodities were increased 


-_|along with stocks of fuel oil. Demand 
n § ‘ , n!} : : 4 
Geen a decrease in| Foy lubricants picked up and stocks were 


| reduced slightly. 

During June pipe-line and tank-farm | Th od Pe vege t ; ‘ 
stocks east of California increased ap- e refinery data of this report were 
proximately 800,000 barrels, in contrast | Compiled from schedules of 343 refineries 
to withdrawals the previous month|Which had an aggregate daily recorded 
amounting to nearly 2,000,000 barrels. |CTude-oil capacity of 3,399,000 barrels. 
On the other hand, refinery stocks of | These refineries operated during June at 
crude decreased about 1,250,000 barrels |83 per cent of their recorded capacity, 
in June, giving a net decrease in crude|&!ven above, as compared with 342 refin- 
stocks east of California of about 450,000|€"!es Operating at 81 per cent of their 
barrels. Stocks of crude in California|©@Pacity in May. 
continued to increase as demands re- Production in California. 
mained well below production. The festuve of the month trem. the 


Total stocks of all oils on June 30)standpoint of impor . ne 
amounted to 659,895,000 barrels, a ne Witnesae mportant fields was the 


high level. Allowing for revised figures | Calif 
for crude stocks in California, this repre- | 
sents an increase over May of 4,974,000 | 
barrels as compared with a decrease of 


+, field. The daily average produc- 
tion of this field in June amounted to 
237,000 barrels, an increase over May 
| of 55,000 barrels or 30 per cent. 
1928 a. peed com + ge + well 
<5. : - |Out in front as the leadin aliforina 

Runs to stills of crude petroleum again | gejq, considerably ahead of Les Beach, 


ee nce eee ade | which for some time occupied first place. 


was processed. 
Gasoline Production High. 
Gasoline production also established a} 
new peak of 1,187,000 barrels per day as| 
compared with a daily average of 1,170,- 
000 barrels in May. Gasoline stocks on) 


June 3 amounted to 41,461,000 barrels, | ; 
: 7 ; A echcihag }; rels on hand the first of the month. This 
a decrease of approximately 3,200,000 | as the first decrease reported in these 


barrels from May. This decline, in the) wh aera tene 
face of record-breaking output, was due |* ocks this year, 
both to continued high domestic con-| Exelusive ot California, there were 
sumption and to increased exports. |fewer completions during June than in 

Indicated domestic consumption or de-|May and fewer wells drilling on June 
mand averaged-1,123,000 barrels per day,|30 than on May 31. A total of 22 wells 


| reported slight increases in daily aver- 
/ age output in June, but Long Beach again 
fell off. 

Stocks of crude held in the Seminole 
area on June 30 amounted to 18,740,000 


a small increase over May but 14 per| were completed at Santa Fe Springs in| 
June, which had the unusually high daily | 


cent above a year ago. At the current | 
rate of total demand, the June stocks of | 
41,461,000 barrels represent 31 days’ sup- | _—_ 
ply, as compared with 35 days’ supply Grain Marketing Problems 


average initial output of 4,700 barrels. 


more, the effect of a tender in court is | 
both to stop interest and to entitle the) 
surety to costs. Maryland Code, Article 
75, Sections 24 anc 25. 

In view of the conclusions which the 
court has reached, it becomes unneces- 
sary to diseuss the 
raised by defendant as to whether or not 
the plaintiff was guilty of laches in not 


| Members of the Federal Farm Board 
;met August 2, holding the first meeting 
|in the Washington offices with the full 
{membership present in more than a 


headquarters of the Board. 
Discussion of grain marketing was 


| & Lake Erie in Cleveland. 
Rate decisions announced by Inter- 


Page 6 
Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 


Page 6 
June statement of revenues and ex- 
of Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


Page 6 
Calendar of the Interstate Commerce 


Page 7 


keeps cargo of coconut oil at desired | 
temperature, states the American Con- | 


J Page 1, Col. 3| y 
Orders issued to the personnel of the | 


Weekly review of trade and business | 


ased output of the Santa Fe Springs, | 


This | 


|Both West Texas and the Seminole area | 


barrels, as compared with 19,096,000 bar- | 


Discussed by Farm Board! 


further question| week, it was announced orally at the | 


filing suit until May 1926, and also what 
effect, if any, the tender may have had | 
upon this question. 

The verdict must, therefore, be for the 
| defendant. 
_July 5, 1929, 


|marketing grain will be 


continued, it was stated and announce- 
ment of definite action on the plan for 
made in 
near future. 


Commissioners Alexander Legge, Carl | 


Williams, C. C. Teague and the Secre- 


the | 


and reviews other farm-financing opera- 
| tions of bank. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
State Bank of Jugoslavia in report | 
| for 1928 reviews efforts to stabilize | 
| currency by control of credit and bank 
rates and other measures. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Comptroller of Currency announces 
| changes in status of national banks. 
Page 7, Col. 6 | 
. . | 
Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance 


| Daily statement of the United States 
| Treasury. 


| 
| 
| } 
} 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 





International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates on the New 
ork market. 


Page 7 | 
'Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 


Panama’s export fruit possibilities 
may be aided by successful experiments 
in growing improved species of pine- | 
apple, Department of Commerce states. | 

Page 1, Col. 7 | 

Intermediate Credit Bank at Omaha 
announces agreement to advance $350,- 
000 to Cooperative Wool Growers of 
South Dakota for marketing operations, 
end reviews other farm-financing opera- 
tions of bank. 


Page 7, Col. 4} 
Heated tanker developed by Swiss 
| keeps cargo of coconut oil at desired 
| temperature, states the American Con- | 
sul at Colombo. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Bureau of Foreign and . Domestic 
Commerce issues a trade information 
bulletin on the flour markets of Central | 
America. | 
4 Page 9, Col. 7 | 
Economic and Social Value of Recla- | 
mation—an article by Dr. Elwood | 
Mead, Commisstener of Reclamation. 
Page 9 | 
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|German Imports of Fruit 
Showed Increase in 1928) 


[Continued from Page 3.1 


| Yugoslavia, and Lithuania each con- 
| tributed from 1 to 4% per cent of Ger- 
| man apple imports, while smaller quanti- | 
| ties were received from Russia and New | 
| Zealand. 


German statistics show imports of the | 
| equivalent of 1,951,000 boxes of apples | 
| from the United States in 1928, 2,400,000 | 
| in 1927, 1,359,000 in 1026, and 426,000 in 
1925. This decrease in 1928 may be ac- | 
| counted for in good part by the short | 

United States apple crop of 1927—par- | 
ticularly in the barreled-apple States. 
| United States statistics show exports of 
| apples to Germany in boxes and barrels, 
as follows: Boxed apples—1,600,000 box- 
es in 1928, 1,000,000 in 1927, 850,000 in 
1926, and 460,000 in 1925; barreled ap- 
| ples—140,000 barrels in 1928, 280,000 in 
1927, 110,000 in 1926, and 25,000 in 1925. 

Any discrepancy in German import} 
|and United States export statistics for | 
apples or other fresh fruits may be ac- 
| counted for in large part by the fact that 
many consignments of fruit from the 
| United States to Germany are not re-| 
|corded in German import statistics, be-/ 
cause they are reexported from the free- 
port zone at Hamburg, without payment | 
of import duty, by fruit buyers from | 
| Scandinavian and other countries, who 
| have purchased them at the Hamburg 
fruit auctions, on the docks ‘in the free} 
|zone. Also, statistics of two countries 
|trading in a given commodity seldom 
|agree, because of different methods of 
| computing weights, classification set-ups, 
ete. 

The greater portion of German apple 
imports are from neighboring European | 
|countries, which usually produce more 
; than enough apples for home consump- 
| tion. A good portion of the apple ex- 
; ports from such countries to Germany 
consist of cheap, low-grade fruit, shipped 
in bulk, 





| 
| 
| 
| 








the first of the year, leaving the German 
market freer for United States apple 
exports. 3 

German import statistics show the 


tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, re- 
turned August 2 from Baton Rouge, La., 
| where they attended se&sions of the 
American Institute of Cooperation. 
|Board members met with representatives 
of grain cooperatives at Chicago July 
26 and 27. 





_|leum establishes new high. record in| 
Page 7| June, with total production slightly un- 
| der May level. 


1928 increased 75 per cent over 1927, 
Bureau of Mines reports. 


‘Marketing 


| Commerce issues a trade information 


| ment of Commerce. 


On account of lack of proper| 


| storage facilities this fruit spoils around |imports aré from Italy, and practically | 


Simplified Practice 


Advantages in standardization in con- | 
struction are discussed by James S. 
Taylor, Acting Chief, Division of Build- 
ing and Housing, Bureau of Standards. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Standards Bureau issues the July 
number of the Commercial Standards 
Monthly. 


a 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Purchasing 


Production Statistics 
Daily average output of crude petro- | 


h 


Page 1, Col. 2 |d 


Production of metallic cadmium in 


Page 1, Col. 6 


and 





Selling 


Foreign Markets 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce issues a trade information 
bulletin on the flour markets of Central 
America. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
bulletin on the foreign trade of the 
United States in the calendar year 1928. 

Page 9, Col. 7 





Retailing 


Number of retail stores in The Neth- | 


erlands is proportionally larger than in| Navy Department. 


most countries, according to Depart- | 


Page 1, Col. 2| 
Sales Problems 
Problems of grain marketing dis- 


Board. 
Page 10, Col. 4 | 


equivalent of 179,000 boxes of apples im-|! 
ported from Russia in 1928, as against 
36,000 boxes in 1927, 11,000 in 1926, and 
3,000 in 1925. German statistics also 
show the equivalent of 26,000 boxes of 
apples imported from New Zealand in 
1928, 5,000 boxes in 1927, and 1,000 the 
previous year. Each of these countries 
is evjdently making an effort to develop 
a market in Germany. 

Colombia was the principal source of 
German banana imports during 1925 to 
1928, furnishing around 40 per cent a 
year. Other important sources were 
“Other America,” the Canary Islands, 
and Honduras. 


Germaiyv took 1,132,000 bunches of 
bananas from Honduras in 1928, com- 
pared with none in previous years from 
that country, which accounts in good 
part for the fact that German imports 
of bananas in 1928 were 950,000 bunches 
greater than in any of the previous three 
years. 

France and Italy were the - principal 
sources of German table-grape imports 
during 1925 to 1928, furnishing around 
40 per cent a year each. Spain con- 
tributed 15 per cent a year, while smaller 
quantities were imported from the Neth- 


Assembly of Pan American Institute 
of Geography and History. 


tion of the Department of Commerce. 


of 71st Congress shown in list compiled 
by Clerk of House. 


cussed. 


year ended in June was lowest for past 
| 10 years, Commissioner Hall announces. 


reorganization, of Infantry 
studied this summer and fall. 


for improvements in Naval Reserve by 
inspection board. 


Marine Corps. 


| War Department. 


Penitentiary is ascribed to overcrowd- 
ing, heat, and lack of work, in report 
cussed at meeting of Federal Farm | of superintendent of prisons to Depart- 
| ment of Justice. 


Page 3, Col. 6 
General 

Daily engagements of the President 

t the Executive Offices. 
Page 3 
Chart showing fundamental organiza- 
Page 6 
Present division of party strength 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Health 


Public Health Service announces that 
eart disease led list of causes of death 
uring 1928; causes and treatment dis- 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Immigration 
Number of immigrant aliens for fiscal 


Page 1, Col. 7 
National Defense- 


Department of War announces that 
will be 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Full text of recommendations made 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Orders issued to the personnel of th 


Page 9 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Page 9 

Social Welfare 


Rioting of prisoners at Leavenworth 





Page 3, Col. 1 





in imports from the Netherlands—to 
18,582,000 pounds in 1928 from 11,- 
479,000 in 1927, 9,759,000 in 1926, and 
3,829,000 in 1925. 

The Netherlands is the _ principal 

source of German strawberry imports, 
accounting for 71 per cent a year during 
1925 to 1928. Other sources were France 
land Belgium. French shipments of 
| Strawberries to Germany in 1928 totaled 
4,690,000 pounds—1,909,000 pounds more 
ithan in the previous three years. 
Around 47 per cent of German im- 
lports of “blackberries, whortleberries, 
and cranberries,” are from Finland, while 
Sweden, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and Latvia contributed smaller quan- 
tities. Imports from Latvia _ totaled 
1,917,000 pounds in 1928, which was 
1,400,000 pounds greater than imports 
from that country during the previous 
three years. 

The Netherlands furnished 90 per cent 
of German imports of “raspberries, cur- 
rants, and gooseberries,” during 1925 to 
1928, with Czechoslovakia supplying 
about half of the remainder. 





erlands, Portugal, Belgium, Rumania, 
and Russia. 

German statistics 
2,200,000 kegs of 


show 
table 


imports of 
grapes from 


France in 1928—650,000 kegs more than | 


purchases from that country for any of 
the previous three years. Imports from 
Spain in 1928 were 71,000 kegs greater 
than in any year of 1925 to 1927, and 


|those from the Netherlands 58,000 kegs | 


greater. 
’ Imports of grapes into Germany from 
Rumania and Russia, while relatively 
small, merit consideration. Rumania 
shipped to Germany 22,000 kegs of table 
grapes in 1928, 14,000 in 1927, 6,000 in 
1926, and 2,000 in 1925. Imports from 
Russia totaled 16,000 kegs in 1928 and 
4,000 kegs in 1927, with no takings in 
previous years. 

Around 95 per cent of German lemon 


all of the remainder from Spain. Italian 
\lemon exports to Germany have been 
fairly constant during the past few 
years. 


Czechoslovakia, Italy, Belgium, and 
Switzerland are the principal sources of 
German pear and quince imports, fur- 


| 


|Right to Sue as Result 
Of Nuisance Is Defined 


| [Continued from Page 8.) 

| was the obstruction of a flow of surface 
water by the defendant with consequent 
damage to plaintiff’s lands. In defining 
“nuisance,” in the course-of its opinion, 
it quoted with approval the following 
from Bouvier’s Law Dictionary: 

“A mixed nuisance is one which, while 
producing injury to the public at large, 
does some special damage to some indi- 
vidual or class of individuals (Wood, Nui- 
sance, 35). * * * Keeping hogs or other 
animals so as to incommode his neighbor 
and render the air unwholesome. * * * 
The remedies are by an action for the 
damage done by the owner in the case of 
a private nuisance, * * * or by any 
party suffering special damage in the 
case of a public nuisance.” 

We have carefully examined the cases 
of Baltzeger v. Carolina Midland Ry. Co., 
54 S. C, 242, 32 S, E. 358, 71 Am. St. Rep. 
789, and Belton v. Wateree Power Co., 
123 S. C. 291, 115 S. E, 587, relied upon 


nishing 34 per cent, 23 per cent, 17 per| by defendant. So far as the Baltzeger 
cent, and 10 per cent, respectively, a|case may be said to hold that the pond- 
lyear. Other contributing countries are |ing of water which creates a public nui- 
|the Netherlands and Rumania, , sance is not actionable at the instance of 

The outstanding feature of German|an individual whose property is dam- 
pear and quince imports was the increase aged thereby, it is inconsistent with the 








Process to Clean 


Neon Tubes Used 


i 


| Different Method Found to 

Have Been Employed; 

Court Rules That Rights 4 
Are Not Injured. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


witnesses and the individual character 
istics of their testimony, strong cor- 
roboration of defendant’s contention is 
found in the indisputed facts. In 1923, 
it was well known in the industry that 
the more completely the gases absorbed 
in glass were driven out of it before the 
introduction of the neon, the more satis- 
factory would be the lamp; that heating 
the glass drove out some of the glass 
and the closer to the melting point the 
temperature was brought, the more com- 
plete was the purification; that defend- 
ant’s only method of heating the tubes, 
| from that time down to the present, was 
by means of the electrical discharge in 
them. From these facts it is only nat- 
ural to infer that defendant, a success- 
ful manufacturer of such lamps, brought 
its tubes during that entire period as 
close to the melting point of glass 
as was practical,.and did so by means 
of the electrical discharge. If that 
treatment now causes sodium to be 
liberated and to bombard the walls, 


| it did so in 1923. The kind of glass was 


indisputably, the same and the laws 4of 
physics are unchanged. 

Plaintiff contends that previous to 
the patent application, defendant did 
not heat its tubes as much as now, and 
bases the contention not only on the di- 


j rect testimony which I have mentioned 
| above, but upon certain other considera- 


tions. It is urged that it is impossible 
to heat the glass to a high point without 
melting the electrodes unless certain 
conditions of vapor pressure are present 
in the tube, and that probably defend- 
ant did not heed those conditions. I see 
no force in that argument because the 
requisite conditions were well known at 
the time and were easily attained. Com- 
mon workmen got the proper conditions 
of pressure without any scientific knowl- 
edge or special instruction. 
Plaintiff Cannot Recover. 

Furthermore plaintiff urges that if 
defendant had previously to 1925 been 
using its present process, there would 
have been no need for three other pro- 
cesses which the.defendant invented or 
used, viz: (1) the scavenging process for 
removing the impurities from the cham- 
ber of the tube after they had been 
driven out of the walls, (2) the charcoal 
process for purifying the neon after its 
contamination and (3) the ageing proc- 
ess for the same purpose. I find that 
neither the scavenging nor the charcoal 
procésses were in use in defendant’s 
plant after 1928. A charcoal liquid air 
pump was used, but not only from the 
testimony, but from its location withe 
reference to the lamp tube, I am con- 
vinced that it was not used during that | 
period for purifying the neon. As to the 
aging process it is still used to almost 
the same extent as before 1925, and the 
diminution in its use is due to the fact 
that the greater efficiency of the exhaus- 
tion pumps installed in that year, 
causes the removal of more of the im- 
purities before the introduction of the 
neon. 

Whether defendant’s process utilizes 
an ionization of sodium in the tube cham- 
ber and comes within the claims of plain- 
tiff’s patent or not, plaintiff cannot re- 
cover because the progess long antedated 
the patentee’s work. 

July 25, 1929. 





|later case of Deason v. Southern Ry Co., 


supra, from which we have quoted, and 
to the extent of the inconsistency must 
|be held to be overruled by it. Further- 


which we have referred on the right to 
| recover damages on account of nuisance 
were decided after the Baltzeger case, 
j and the doctrine which they lay down 
or modified in any way by the decision 
therein, 

The Belton case, while it involved al- 
leged damage to property due to the 
ponding of water, was not a nuisance 
|case at all but involved the right to re- 
|cover consequential damages resulting 
from the damming of a stream under 
legislative authority. The Court said: 

“Of course, if the injury resulted from 
a cause not incidental to the legally au- 
thorized construction, and constituted a 
public nuisance, the defendant could claim 
no protection from the act of charter, 
so far as relieving it from the charge 
of creating a nuisance is concerned; and 
in that event the plaintiff would be en- 
titled to recover for an injury peculiar 
|to himself; or, if the works were negli- 
gently constructed, he would be entitled 
to recover, regardless of whether or not 
|the cause was a public nuisance or the 
}injury peculiar to himself. 
| “But when it appears, as I think it 
does, that the works were authorized by 
| statute, and therefore not a public nui- 
sance, and that the cause of injury was 
| incidental to the construction, and there- 
|fore a necessary, inevitable result of it, 
I think that the authorities in this State 
are conclusive of the proposition that the 
plajntiff’s only remedy was under the 
condemnation statute.” 

In view of the foregoing, it is mani- 
fest that the case is not to be taken as 
a controlling authority on the law of nui- 
sance. We certainly would not be justi- 
fied in departing from what we conceive 
to be the established doctrine of the 
South Carolina Courts regarding nui- 
sances because of principles announced 
| by them in an action to recover damages 
|to property resulting, not from nuisance, 
| but from a structure erected under leg- 
islative ‘authority, the right to recover 
such damages being the subject of a dis- 
tinct branch of the law. 

For the reasons stated, we think that 
the learned District Judge was in error 
in granting the motion to nonsuit plain- 
| tiff. The case will be remanded with di- 
| rections to set aside the judgment and 
|grant a new trial in accordance with 
|the principles here laid down, 
Reversed. 

July 1, 1929. 
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Prior to Patent’ 
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more, all of the South Carolina cases to# 


could not possibly be held to be limited # 





